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HOMER s Battels. 


Erhaps it may be neceſſary in this place at the 
ing of Homer Battels, to premiſe ſome 
ervations upon them in general. I ſhall 
firſt endeavour to ſhew the Conduct of the 
Poet herein, and next collect ſome Antiqui- 
ties, that tend to a more diftin& underſtanding of 
— deſcriptions which make ſo large a part of the 
One may very well apply to Homer himſelf, what 
he ſays of his Heroes at the end of the fourth book, 
that whoſoever ſhould be guided“ thro his battels b 
Minerva, and pointed to every ſcene of them, woul 


Y. 
GP 
ſee nothing through the whole but ſubjects of ſur- 
prize and applauſe. When * reader reflects that 
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no leſs than the compaſs of twelve books is taken up 
in theſe, he will have reaſon to wonder by what me- 
thods our author could prevent deſcriptions of ſuch 
a length from being tedious. It is not enough to 
fay, that tho”, the ſubſect itſelf be the ſame, the acti- 
ons are always different; that we have now diſtin& 
combares, now promſſeuous fights, now ſingle quels, 
now general engagements: or that the ſcenes are 
perpetually vary'd; we are, now in the fields, now 
at the fortification of the Greeks, now at the ſhips, 
now at the gates of Troy, now at the river Scaman- 
der: But we muſt look farther into the art, q the 


poet to find the teaſons of this aſtohiſhing varRty. 

We. way firſt obſerve that div in t aths 
of his warriors, which he has ſupply'd by the vaſteſt 
fertility of invention. , Theſe he diſtinguiſhes ſe- 
veral ways: Sometimes the characters of the 
Men, their age, office , profeſſion, —_— * N 


7 &c, One is a blooming yourh, whoſe V 
uaded bim from the wary, on I Pri 1 
pitty could nat fave him; one n e 

Diana taught in vain; one is the 3 of a far- 
— countrey, who — 9 4 return; — is de- 
cended from a "0.4 in genyh ; 
One is made hy able by hig & -. another: 


his beſeeching ; and another whe s diſtingui 
wm A is warf db by his Habit andthe fingulay 


armour. 192. 1x94 lf as „algo 130% 
* Sometimes, theſe d ras, cle e 


5 Hes, 
res in HI Pl lerges arg A Cpreient 
bting or falling. Some of theſe are ſo — 


4 


ly exact, that one may gueſs from / the yer poſition 
of the combatant, whereabouts the. wonnd will light: 
2 uncommon, hat 
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being numb' d by a blow on the elbow, drops the 
reins that, trail on the ground; and then being ſud- 
denly ſtruck on the temples, falls headlong from the 
chariot in a ſoft and deep place; where he finks up 
to the ſhoulders in the ſands, and continues a whi 
flu d by the weight of his armour, with his legs qui- 
vering in the air, till he is trampled. down by his 


horſes. 


Another cauſe of this variety is the difference of 
the wounds that are given in the 1iad; They are by 
no means like the wounds deſcribed by moſt other 
Poets, which are commonly made in the-ſelf-ſawe 
obvious places: . The heart and head ſerve for all 
thoſe. in general who underſtand no anatomy, and 
ſometimes for variety they kill, men by, wounds that 
are no where mortal but in their poems. As the 
whole human body is the ſubject of theſe, ſo nothing 
is more neceſſary to him who would deſcribe them 
well, than a thgrough knowledge of its ſtructure, e- 
ven tho' the poet is not profeſſedly.tq write of chem 
as an anatomiſt; in the CES as an exact fill 
in anatomy is neceſſary to thoſe Painters that woyld: 
excel in drawing the naked, tho they are not to 
make every muſcle as yilibleas in a book of chirur- 

ery, It appears from ſo many paſſages in Homer 
that he was perfectly maſter of this ſcience, that it 
1 ne — Fig ang, an anne. | ou 
may only obſerve, that if we throughly.examine all 
the wounds he has deſcrib'd, tho ſo infinite in num- 
ber, and ſo many ways diverſfy d, we {hal} hardly 
find one which will contradict this obſervation. -_ 1 
1 muſt juſt add a remark, That- the various peri- 
phraſes and circumlocutions by which Homer expreſ- 

ſes the lingie act of dying, bave ſypply'd Virgil and 

the ſucceeding Poets with all their manner of phra⸗ 
ling it. Indeed he re the ſame verſe on that oc- 
calion more often than 5 Wind Jer zr 
+ | 
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U Aer 3 . Axi d n, &c. But 
tho it muſt be owned he had more frequent occafi- 
ons for a Ine of this Xind than any Poet, as no other 
has deſcrib'd half ſo many deaths, yet one cannot 


aſcribe ths to any fterility of expreſſion, but to the 
of his tires 


genius , that delighted in thoſe reiterated 
verſes. We find repetitions of the fame ſort affected 
by the facred writers, ſuch as He was gathered to his 
people; He ſlept with his fathers, and the like. And 


upon the whole they have a certain antiquated har- 


mony, not unlike the burthen of a ſong, which the 
cat᷑ is willing to ſuffer, and as it were reſts upon. 
As the perpetual horror of combates, and a ſuc- 
ceſſion of images of death, could not but keep the i- 
_ Hagination very much on the ſtretch; Homer has 
been careful to contrive ſuch reliefs and pauſes, as 
might divert'the mind to fome other ſcene, without 
wang fight of his principal object. His compariſons 
ate the more frequent on this account; for a compa- 
riſon ſerves this end the moſt effectually of any thing, 
as it is at once correſpondent to, and differing from 
the ſubject. Thyſe criticks who fanſy that the uſe 
of compariſons diſtracts the attention, and draws it 
from the firſt image which ſhould moſt employ it (as 
that we Joſe the idea of the barrel itfelf, while we are 
led by a fimile to that of a deluge or a form: Thoſe, 
I fay, may as well imagine we loſe the thought of 
the ſan, when we ſee his reflexion in the water; 
— he appears more diſtinctly, and is contempla- 
ted more at eaſe, than if we gaz'd directly at his 
beams. For it is with the eye of the imagination as 
it is with our corporeal eye, it muſt ſometimes be 
taken off from the object in order to ſee it the bet- 
ter. The ſame criticks that are diſpleaſed to have 
their -fancy diſtracted (as they call it) are yet ſo in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves as to object to Homer that 
his {imiles are too much alike, and arc too often — 
| | 6 riye 
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n Ess Av n Homer's Batthls. 9 
rived from he ſame animal. But ls it not more reaſona- 
ble (according to their own notion) to compare the 
ſame man always to the ſame animal, than to ſee 
him ſometimes à ſun, ſometimes a tree, and ſome · 
times a river? Tho Homer ſpeaks of the fame crea» 
ture, he ſo diverſiſies the circumſtances and accidents 
of the compariſons, that they always appear quite 
different. And to ſay truth, it is not ſo much the a- 
nimal or the thing, as the action or poſture of them, 
that employs our imagination: Two different ani- 
mals in the-fame action are more like to each other, 
than one and the ſame animal is to himſelf in two 
different actions. And thoſe who in reading Homer 
are ſhock'd that tis always a lion, way as well be an- 
gry that tis always a an. 

What may ſeem more exceptionable is his inſert- 
ing the ſame compariſons in the ſame words at length: 
upon different occaſions, by which management he 
makes one ſingle image afford many ornaments tao 
ſeyeral parts of the Poem. But may not one fay 
Homer is in this like a ſkilful improver, who places 2- 
beautiful ſtatue in a well-diſpoſed garden ſo as to an- 
ſwer ſeveral viſtas, and by that artifice one ſingle fi- 
gure ſeems multiply'd into as many objects as there 
are openings from whence it may. be vie wd? 48 

What farther relieves and ſoftens theſe deſcriptions - 
of battels, is the Poet's wonderful art of introducing . 
many pathetick circumſtances aboutthe deaths of the. 
Heroes, which raiſe a different movement in the 
mind from what thoſe images naturally inſpire, I 
mean compaſſion and pity ; when he cauſes us to- 
book baek upon the loſt riches, poſſeſſions, and hopes 
of thoſe who die When he tranſports us to their 
native countries and paternal ſeats, to ſee the griefs 

of their aged fathers, the deſpair and tears of their 
widows, or the abandon'd condition of their orphans. 
r we are made to reflect 

| & 17 on 
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on the lofty Palaces! left half ſiniſt d; when, the 
of Phenops are killed, e behold: the mortify ing 

Ales of their wealthy father, Who aw his eſtate 
divided before his eyes, and taken in tuſt for ſtran- 
gers, When Axylus: dies, we are taught 40: compaſ· 
fionate the hard fate of that generous and hoſpitable 
man, whoſe houſe was the houſe. of all men, and 
who deſery'd that donau clogy of The Friend of . 
nn. ” 

It is worth taking notice too, -what uſe Homer eve- 
ry where makes of each little aceident or circum- 
ſtance that can naturally happen in a battel, thereby 
20 caſt a variety over his action; as well as of every 
turn of mind or emotion a Hero can poſlibly feel, 
ſuch as reſentment, revenge, concern, confuſion, ws. 
The former of theſe makes his work reſemble a large 
hiſtory-piece, where even the leaſt important figures 
and actions have yet ſome convenient place or cor- 
ner to be ſhewn in; and the latter gives it all the ad- 
vantages of tragedy, in thoſe various turns of paſſion 
that animate the ſpeeches of his Heroes, and render 
bis whole Poem the moſt Dan of any Epick 

| whatſoever. . 92 
It muſt alſo be obſery'd that the conſlant machines 
of the Gods conduce very greatly to vary theſe long 
battels, by a continual change of the ſcene from 
earth to heaven. Hemer perceiy d them too neceſſa- 
ry for this purpoſe to abſtain from the uſe of them, 
even after Jupiter had enjoin'd the Deities not to act 
on either ſide. It is remarkable how many methods 
he has found to draw them into every book; where 
if they dare not aſſiſt the WAITIOWS: at leaf they are 
very helpful to the poet. 

Baut there is nothing that more contributes 10 the 
variety, furprize,- and Eclas, of Homer's battels, or is 
more perfectly admirable. m itſelf, than hat artful | 
mannes of taking — or (as one may ſay) ga- g 
= Jing . 
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ging his Heroes by each other, and thereby elevating 
the character of one perſon, by the oppoſition of it 
to that of ſome other whom he is made to excell. 80 
that he many times deſcribes one, only to image ano- 


ther, and raiſes one only to raiſe another. I cannot 


better exemplify this remark, than by giving an in- 
ſtance in the character, of Niomed that] lies betore me. . 
Let us obſerve. by what a ſcale of oppoſitions he ele- 
vates this Hero, in the fifth book, . firſt to excell all 
human valour, abd after-to rival the Gods them- - 
ſelves. He diſtinguiſhes him firſt from the Grecian 
Captains in general, each of whom he repreſents . 
conquering a ſingle Trejan, while Diamad conſtantly 
encounters two at once; and while they are engag'd. 
each in his diſtinct poſt, he only is drawn fighting in 
every quarter, and flaughtering on every ſide. Next 
he oppoſes him to Pandarus, next to neat, and — 
to Hector. So of the Gods, he ſhews him firſt 

Venus, then Apollo, then Mars, and laftly in the 
eighth book againſt Jupiter himſelf in the midſt of his 
thunders. The ſame conduct is obſervable more or 
leſs in regard to every perſonage of his work. 

This ſubordination of the Heroes is one of the 
cauſes that make each of his battels riſe above the o- 
ther in greatneſs, terror, and: importance, to the end 
of the Poem. If Diomed has perform'd all theſe won- 
ders in the firſt combates, it is but to raiſe Hector, at 
whoſe appearance he begins to fear. If in the next 
battels Hector triumplis not only over Diomed; but o- 
ver Ajax and Patroclus, ſets fire to the fleet, wins 
the armour of Achilles, and fingly eclipſes all the He- 
roes; in the midſt af all A*. glory, _—_— apes 
Hector flies, and is ſlain. 1 n N 
The manner in — Gods are mba to act, 
no leſs advances the gradation we are ſpeaking of. 
In the firſt battels they are ſeen only in.ſhort and ſe · 
n excurſions: Venus affitts Paris; Minerva Dia- 

A 6 med; 


12 Au EssAN n Hou R's Bartelt. 
med, or Mart Heston. In the next a clear ſtage is left 
for Jupiter, to diſplay his omnipotence, and turn the 
fate of armies alone. In the laſt, all the powers of 
heaven are engag'd and banded into regular parties, 


Gods encountring Gods, Jove encouraging them with 


his thunders, Neptune raiſing his tempeſts, heaven 
flaming, earth trembling, and Pluto himſelf ſtarting 
from the throne of hell. 


3.44 F.y , 
II. I am now to take notice of ſome cuſtoms of 
antiquity relating to the arms. and art military of thoſe 
times, which are proper to be known, in order to 
form a right notion of our Author's deſcriptions of 
War. * . 4 
That Homer copied the manners and cuſtoms of the 
age he writ of, rather than. of that he lived in, has 
been obſerved in ſome inſtances. As that he no where 
repreſents cavalry or trumpets to have been uſed in the 
Trojan wars, tho' they apparently were in his own 
time. It is not therefore impoſſible but there may be 
found in his works ſome deficiencies in the art of 
war, which: are not to be imputed to his ignorance, 
but to his judgment. 2 
Horſes had not been brought into Greece long before 
the fiege of Tray. They were originally Eaftern ani- 
mals, and if we find at that very period ſo great a 
number of them reckon'd up in the wars of the I/ 
raelites, it is the leſs a wonder, conſidering they came 
from Aſia. The practice of riding them was fo little 
known in Greece a few years before, that they look d 
upon the Centaurs who firſt uſed it, as monſters cam- 
ed of men and horſes. Neflor in the firſt Ai 
ſays be had ſeen theſe Centaurs in his youth, and Poly- 
pœtes in the ſecond js ſaid to have been born on the 
day that his father expelled them from Pelion to the 
delarts of Zzhica. They had no other uſe of horſes 
than to draw their chariots in battel, ſo that when- 
| | ever 
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ever Homer ſpeaks of fighting frum an horſe, taming an 
horſe, or the like, it is conſtantly to be underſfood of 
fighting from a chariot, -or taming horſes to that ſer- 
vice. This (as we have ſaid) was a piece of Deco- 
rum-in the Poet; for in his own'time they were ar- 
rived to ſuch a perfection in horſemanſhip, that in the 
fifteenth 1iad, V. 822. we have a ſimilée taken from 
an extraordinary feat of activity, where one man 
manages four horſes at once, and leaps from the back 
of one to another at full Pe. 
If we confider in what high eſteemamong warriors 
theſe noble animals muſt have been at their firſt com- 
ing into Greece, we ſhall the leſs wonder at the fre- 
quent occaſions Homer has taken to deſcribe and cele- 
brate them. It is not ſo ſtrange to ſind them ſet al- 
moſt upon a level with men, at the time when a 

horſe in the prizes was of equal value with a captive. 
The chariots were in all probability very low. For 
we frequently find in the 1jad; that a perſon who 
ſtands erect on a+ chariot is killed (and fometimes by 
a ſtroke on the head) by a foot-ſoldier with a ſword. 
This may farther appear from the eaſe and readineſs 
with which they alight or mount on every occaſion, 
to facilitate which, the chariots were made open be- 
hind. That the wheels were but ſmall, may be gueſs d 
from a cuſtom they had of taking them off and ſetting 
them on, as they were laid by, or made uſe ok Hebe 
in the fifth book puts on the wheels of Janos cha- 
riot, when ſhe calls for it in haſte: And it ſeemsto 
be with alluſion to the ſame practice that it is ſaid 
in Exodows, Chap. 14. The Lord took off their charidt 
wheels, ſo that they drove them heavily. The ſides 
were alſo low; for whoever is killed in his cha- 
riot throughout the poem, conſtantly falls to the 
ground, as having nothing to ſupport him. That 
the whole machine was very ſmall and light, is evi- 
dent from a paſſage in the tenth Ziad, where —— 
ö cy 
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debates whether he ſhall draw the chariot of Rheſus out 
of the way, or carry it on his ſhoulder to a place of ſafe- 
ty. All the particulars agree with the repreſentations of 
the chariots on the moſt ancient Great Coins; where 
the top of them reach not ſo high as the backs of the 
horſes, the wheels are yet lower,,and the heroes who 
ſtand in them are ſeen from the knee upwards. * This 
may ſerve to ſhew thoſe Criticks are under a miſtake, 
who blame Homer for making his warriours ſometimes 
retire behind their chariots, as if it were a piece of 
cowardice: which was as little diſgraceful then, as it 
is now to alight from one's horſe in a battel, on any 
neceſſary emergency. | 

There were generally two perſons in each chariot, 
one of whom was wholly employ'd in guiding the 
horſes. - They uſed indifferently two, three, or four 
horſes ; From hence it happens, that ſometimes when 
a horſe is killed, the hero continues the fight with the 
two or more that remain; and at other times a war- 
rior retreats upon the loſs of one; not that he has leſs 
courage than the other, but that he has fewer horſes. 

Their /words were all broad cutting ſwords, for we 
find they never ſtab but with their ſpears. The /pears 
were uſed two ways, either to puſh with, or to caſt 
from them, like the miſſive javelins. It ſeems ſur- 
prizing, that a man ſhould throw a dart or ſpear with 
ſuch force, as to peirce thro' both ſides of the armour 
and the body (as is often deſcribed in Homer.) For 
if the ſtrength of the men was gigantick, the armour 
muſt have been ſtrong in proportion. Some ſolution 
might be given for this, if we imagin'd the armour 
was generally braſs, and the weapons pointed with 
iron; and if we could fanſy that Hamer call'd the 
ſpears and ſwords brazen, in the ſame manner that he 
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calls the reins of a bridle iv, only from che orna- 
ments about them. But there are paſſages where the 
point of the ſpear is expreſly ſaid to be of braſs, as in 
the deſcription of that of Hector in Thad 6. Pauſa- 
nias, Lacanicis, takes it for granted, that the arms, 
as well offenſiye as defenſive, were braſs. He ſays 
the ſpear of Achilles was kept in his time in the tem- 
ple of Minerva, the top and point of which were of 
braſs; and the ſword of Aeriones, in that of Æſcula- 
pius among the Nicomediaus, was entirely of the ſame 
metal. But be it as it will, there are examples even 
at this day of ſuch a prodigious force in caſting darts, 
as almoſt exceeds credibility. The Twrks and Arabs 
will pierce thro thick planks with darts of harden'd 
wood; which can only be attributed to their being 
bred (as the ancients were) to that exerciſe, and to 
Fhe ſtrength and agility acquir d by a conſtant practice 
of it. bag | 

We may aſcribe to the ſame cauſe their power of 
caſting ſtones of a vaſt weight, which appears a com- 
mon practice in theſe battels. Thoſe are in a great 
error, who imagine this to be only a fictitious embel- 
liſnment of thePoet, which was one of the exerciſes of 
waramongtheagcient Greets and Orientals. St. Jerome 
tells us, it was an old cuſtom in Palaſine, and in uſe 
in his own time, to have round ſtones of à great 
weight kept in the caſtles. and villages, for the youth 
to try their ſtrength with. And the cuſtom is yet ex- 
tant in ſome parts of Scotland, where ſtones for the 


*** - a. 


—__ 


Mos eſt in urbibus Palatine, & uſque bodice per omnem 
Judæam vetus couſuetudo ſetvatux, ut in viculis, oppidis, & 
caſtellis rotundi punantur lapides graviſſimi ponderis, ad — 
juvenes exercere fe ſolent, & eos pro vatietste virium ſuble - 
vate, alii ad genua, alii ad umbilicum, alii ad hameros, ad 
caput, nonnulli ſaper verticem, rectis junctiſque manibus, 
maguicudinem vizium demonſttantes, pondus . F 

me 


oh 
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ſame purpoſe are laid at the gates of great houſes, 
which they call * —.— 205 | 
Another confideration which will account for many 
things that may. ſeem uncouth in Homer, is the re- 


flexion that before the uſe of fire arms there was ins 


finitely more ſcope for perſonal valour than in the 
modern battels. Now whenſoever the perſonalſtrength 
of the combatants happen'd to be * the de- 
clining a ſingle combate could not be fo diſhonourable 
as it is in this age, when the arms we make uſe of 
put all men on a level. For a ſoldier of far inferior 
ſtrength may manage a rapier or fire- arms ſo expertly, 
as to be an overmatch for his adverſary. This may 
appear 2 ſufficient excuſe for what in the modern con- 


ſtruction might ſeem cowardice in Homer's heroes, 


when they avoid engaging with others, whoſe bodily 
ſtrength exceeds their own. The maxims of valor in 
all times were founded upon reaſon, and the cowar- 
dice ought rather in this caſe to be imputed to him 
who braves his inferior. There was alfo more lei- 
ſure in their battels before the knowledge of fire-arms ; 
and this in a good degree accounts for thoſe haranzues 
his heroes make to each other in the time of combate, 

There was another practice frequently uſed by theſe 
ancient warriors, which was to deſpoil an enemy of his 
arms after they had flain him; and this cuſtom we 
ſee them frequently purſuing with ſuch eagerneſs, as 
if they look'd on their victory not complete*tilÞthis 
point was gain'd. Some modern Criticks have accu- 
ſed them of ayarice on account of this practice, which 
might probably ariſe from the great value and ſcarce- 
neſs of armor in that early time and infancy of war. 
It afterwards became a point of honour, like gaining 
a ſtandard from the enemy. Moſes and David ſpeak 
of 'the pleaſure of obtaining many ſpoils. They pre- 
fſerv'd them as monuments of victory, and even reli- 


gion at laſt became intereſted herein, when thoſe ſpoils 
were 
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were conſecrated in the temples of the tutelar Deities 
of the conqueror. 

The reader may eaflly fee, I ſet down theſe heads 
juſt as they occur to my memory, and only as hints 
to farther obſervations; which any one who is con- 
verſant in Homer can not fail to make, if he will but 
think a little in the ſame track. 

It is no part of my defign to enquire what progreſs 
had been made in the art of war at this early period: 
The bare peruſal of the Niad will beſt inform us of it. 
But what I think tends more immediately to the bet» 
ter comprehenſion of theſe deſcriptions, is to give a 
ſhort view of the ſcene of war, the ſituation of Troy, 
andthoſe places which Homer mentions, with the pro- 
per field of each battel: Putting together, for this 
purpoſe, thoſe paſſages in my Author that give any 
light to this matter. 

The ancient city of Troy ſtood at a greater diſtance 
from the ſea, than thoſe ruins which have fince been 
ſhewn for it. This may be gather'd from 1had 5. V. 
(of the —_— 791. where it is ſaid, that the Tro- 
jans never durſt fally out of the walls of their town, 
till the retirement of Achilles; but afterwards com- 
bated the Grecians at their very ſhips, far fromthe city. 
For had Troy ſtood (as Strabo obſerves) ſo nigh the 
ſea-ſhore , it had been madneſs in the Greeks not to 
have built any fortification before their fleet till the 
tenth year of the fiege, when the enemy was ſo near 
them: And on the other hand, it had been cowardice 
in the Trojans not to have attempted any thing all that 
time, * an army that lay unfortify'd and unin- 
trench'd. Beſides, the intermediate ſpace had been 
too ſmall to afford a field for ſo many various adyen- 
tures and actions of war. The places about Troy par- 
ticularly mentioned by Homer lie in this order. 

t. The Scean gate: This open'd to the field of bat - 
tel, and was that thro* which the Trojans made their 

excur- 


— 
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excurſions, Cloſe to this ſtood the beech- tree ſacred to 
Jupiter, which Homer generally mentions with 1t. 

2. The hill of wild fig-trees. .. It join'd to the walls 
of Troy on one fide,” and extended to the high-way 
on the other. The firſt appears from what Andro- | 
mache ſays in Iliad 6, V. 432. that the walls were in h 
danger of being ſtaled from this hill; and the Jalt from 
II. 22. V. 144, ec. 7 t 

3. The two ſprings of Scumander. Theſe were a ; 
little higher on the ſame high-way. (ibid.) ˖ 

43. Callicolone, the name of a pleaſant hill, that lay x 
72 we river Simois, on the other ſide of the town. 
LE 30 3 | 8 
5. Bateia, or the ſepulchre of Myrinne, ſtood 3 
1 the city in the plain. I. 2. y. 318, of the 
Catal, Aer 7 | 


6. The Monument of Ius: Near the middle of the 
plain.. II. 11, V. 166. 

7. The tomb of Afyetes, commanded the proſpect 
of the fleet, and that part of the ſea-coaft, L. 2. J. 
301. of the catalogue. r 


It ſeems, by the 465th verſe of the ſecond Iliad, 
that the Grecian army was drawn up under the ſeveral 
leaders by the banks of Scamander on that fide toward 
the ſhips; In the mean time that of Troy, and the 
auxiliaries, was rang'd in order at Myrinze's ſepulchre. 
ibid. v. 320, of the catal. The place of the firſt battel, 
where Diomed pcrforins his exploits, was near the 
joining of Simois and Scamander; for Jung and Palla 
coming to him, alight at the confluence of thoſe ri. 
vers. I. 5. J. 776. and that the Greeks had not yet paſt 
the ſtream, but fought on that ſide next the fleet, ap- 
pears from V. 791. ofthe ſame book, where Juno lays 
| the Trojans now brave them at their very ſbips. But in 
'" the beginning of the fixth book, the place of battel is 
| * ' ſpecify'd to be between the zivers of Simais and 1 
ma 3 
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0 mander ; ſo that the Greeks, (tho' Homer does not par- 
ticularize when, or in what manner) had then croſs'd 

l the ſtream toward Troy. 

Yy The engagement in the eighth book is evidently 

927 cloſe to the Grecian fortification on the ſhore. That 


in night Hector lay at 1us's tomb in the field, as Dolon 
m tells us Lib. 10. V. 415. And in the eleventh book 
the battel is chiefly about Ilus's tomb. 


a In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, about 
the fortification of the Greeks, and in the fifteenth at 
ay the ſhips. 


Ne In the ſixteenth, the Trojans being repulſed by Pa- 
troclus, they engage between the fleet, the river, and 
A the Grecian wall: See . 396. Patroclus ſtill advan- 
the WI cing, they fight at the gates of Troy, V. 700. In the 
ſeventeenth, the fight about the body of Patroclus is 
he under the Trojan wall, V. 403. His body being car- 
ry'd off, Hector and Æneas purſue the Greeks to the for- 
eck tification, V. 760. And in the eighteenth, upon A- 
J. ¶ chilles's appearing, they retire and encamp without 
. the fortification. 

In the twentieth, the fight is ſtill on that fide next 
the ſea; for the Trejans being purſued by Achilles, paſs 
over the Scamander as they run toward Troy: See 
the beginning of book 21. The following battels are 
either in the river itſelf, or between that and the 
city, under whoſe walls Hector is kill'd in the twenty 
_ book, which puts an end to the battels of the 
Iliad. 

N. B. The verſes above are cited according to the num- 

ber of Unes in the Greek. a 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Acts of Diomed. 


Iomed, aſſiſted by Pallas, performs wonders in 
this duy's battel, Pandarus wounds him with 
an arrow , but the Goddeſs cures him, enables him 
to diſcern Gods from mortals, and prohibits him from con- 
tending bid any the formen, excepting Venus. Hneas 
joins Pandarus to oppoſe him, Pandarus is killed, and 
Eneas in great danger but for the aſſiſtance of Venus; 
who, as ſhe is removing her ſon from the fight, is wounded 
on the hand by Niomed. Apollo ſeconds her in his 
reſcue, and at length carries off Fneas to Troy, where 
he it heal'd in the femple of Pe __ N rallies t 
Trojans, and-a Hetor Þ mate 
mean Time nens is reſtor d to the field," ami they 
throw ſeveral of the Greeks; among the reſt Ti-vole 
mus is ſlain by Sarpedon. Juno and Minerva deſcend 
to reſiſs Mars; the latter incites Diomed to go againſt 
2 God; be waynds lu, A n 0 
AVER. . 5 1 EVP hY 
The firſt battel continues thro this book, The ſcene i 
the ſame as in the former. 
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| * UT Pallas now Tydides' ſoul inſpires, (fires 


Fills with her force, and warms with all her 
Above the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, 
nd crown her Hero with diſtinguiſh d praiſe. 


Hihg 


y. 1. But Pallas now, &c.) As in every juſt hiſtory picture 
ere is one principal figure, to which all the reſt refet and are 
blervient ; fo in each barrel of the Iliad there is one princi- 

| perſon, that may properly be call'd the Hero of that day 

action. This conduct preſerves the unity of the piece, and 

eps the imagination from being diſtracted and confuſed 

th a wild number of independent figures, which have no 
bordination to each other. To make this probable, Homey 

H E ppoſes theſe exttaordinary meaſures of courage to be the 
mod ate gift of the Gods: who beſtow them ſometimes 

upon 
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5 High on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 
His beamy ſhield emits a living ray; 
p : b : Th' un 


upon one, ſometimes another, as they think fit to mai 
them the inſtruments of their deſigns; an opinion conform; 
ble to true theology. Whoever refle&s upon this, will nc 
blame our Author for repreſenting the ſame heroes brave 
one time, and diſpirited at another; juſt as the Gods aſſit 
or #bandon'd them, on different occaſions. 

vp. 1. Tydides.] That we may enter into the ſpirit a: 
beauty of this book, it will be proper to ſettle the tue 
rafter of Diemed, who is the hero of it. Achilles is no ſoon: 
retir'd, but Homer raiſes his other Greeks to ſupply his abſence 
like Rars that ſhine each in his due revolution, till the pri 
cipal hero riſes again, and eclipſes all others. As Diomed 
the firſt in this office, he ſeems to have more of the charad 
of Achilles than any beſides. He has naturally an exceſs 
boldneſs, and roo much fury in his temper, forward and i 
trepid in the other, and running after Gods or men promt 
euouſly as they offer themſelves, But what differences 
character is, that he is ſoon reclaim'd by advice, hears the 
that are more experienced, and in a word obeys Minerva 
all things. He is aſſiſted by the patroneſs of wiſdom 


arms, as he is eminent both for prudence and valor. Tf. 
which charaRerizes his prudence, is a quick ſagacity and pil a 
ſence of mind in all emergencies, and an undiſturb'd reading © 
in the very article of danger. And what is particular in Wt! 
valor, is agreeable to theſe qualities; his actions being al 


performed with remarkable dexterity, activity, and diſpatꝙ in 
As the gentle and manageable turn of his mind ſeems dri 
with an oppoſition to the boiſterous temper of Achilles, ſo i ¶ ju 
bodily excellencies ſeem deſign'd as in contraſte to thoſe fl 
Ajax, who appears with great ſtrength, but heavy and ular 
weildy, As he is forward to a& in the field, fo he ys read; 
ſpeak in the council: But tis obſervable that his counſels the 
indline to war, and are byaſs'd rather on the fide of brach 
than caution. . Thus he adviſes to reje& the propoſals of po 
Trejenz in the ſeventh book, and not to accept of Helen hetſ an. 
| tho? Paris ſhould offer her. In the ninth he oppoſes Af che 
_ non's propoſition to return to Greece, in 10 ſtrong a mana con 
as to declare he will ſtay and continue the ſiege hina(-11il 
the General ſhould depart, Aud thus hos withour ci \ 
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Th' unweary'd blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 
Like the red ſtar that fires th' autumnal ſkies, 

| When 
cern Achilles refuſal of a reconciliation, and doubts not to 
be able to carry on the war without him. As for his private 


A V. 


h' un 


o mal 

form character, he appears a gallant lover of hoſpitality in his be- 
vill n baviour to Glaucus in the ſixth book; a lover of wiſdom in his 
"rave aſſiſtance of Neftor in the eighth, and his choice of Viyſſes to 
s af accompany him in the tenth; upon the whole, an open ſin- 


cere friend, and a generous enemy. 


irit 21 The wonderful actions he performs in this battel, ſeem te 
true < be the effect of a noble reſentment at the reproach he had te- 
» ſoon cciv'd from Agamemnon in the foregoing book, to which theſe 
\bſencill deeds are the anſwer. He becomes immediately the ſecond 


hero of Greece, and dreaded equally with Achilles by the Tre- 
jans, At the firſt ſight of him his enemies make a queſtion, 
whether he is a man or a God? Ae, and Pandarns go a- 
— him, whoſe approach terrifies Sthenelus, and the appre- 


he pri 
Diemed 
charat 
exceſs! 


and enſion of ſo great a warrior marvellouſly exalts the intrepi- 
promi dity of Diomed, uea himſelf is not ſav d but by the inter- 
ences poling of a Deity: He ues and wounds that Deity, and 
ats thy nta, again eſcapes only by the help of a ſtronger power, 
ſi nerva Apollo, He attempts Apollo too, retreats not till the God 
dom threatens him in his own voice, aud even then retreats but a 


xr, Thi few ſteps. When he ſees Hector and Mars himſelf in open arms 
rand p — him, he had not retir'd tho' he was wounded, but in 
readinobedience to Minerva, and then retires with his face toward 
lar in them. But as ſoon as the permits him to engage with that 
ng ale God. he conquers, and ſends him groaning to heaven. What 
| Fiſpa invention and what conduct appears in this whole epiſode ? 
ms dri What boldneſs in raiſing a character to ſuch a pitch, and what 
illes, ſo i judgment in raifing it by ſuch degrees? While the moſt darin 


.o thoſe {MW flights of poetry are employ'd ro move our admiration, a 

y and or the ſame time the juſteſt and cloſeſt allegory, to reconcile 
is read) thoſe flights ro moral truth and probability? It may be far- 
anſels ther remark*d, that the high degree to which Homer elevates 


of brav{fWthis character, enters into the principal deſign of his whole 
(als of poem; which is to ſhew, that the greateſt perſonal qualities 
elen herſe and forces are of no effect, when union is wanting among 
Ache chief rulers, and that nothing can avail till they are re- 


coneiled ſo as to act in concert, 
V. 5. High on his helm celeſtial light *nings play) This beautiful 
B paſſage 


2 nen 
hin! 
thou C Vo L, II. 
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When freſh he rears his radiant orb to ſight, 
10 And bath'd in ocean, ſhoots a keener light. 


Such 


paſſage gave oceaſion to Zoilus for an inſipid piece of raillery, 
whe ask'd how it happen'd that the hero eſcap'd burning by 
rheſe fires that continually broke from his armour? Emufta- 
thius anſwers, that there are ſeveral examples in hiſtory, of 
fires being feen to break forth from human bodies, as preſages 
of greatneſs and glory. Among the feſt, Plutarch, in the life 
of Alexander, deſctibes his helmet much in this manner. This 
is enough to warrant the fiction, and were there no ſuch 
example, the ſame author ſays very well, that the imagination 
of a Poet is not to be confin*d to ſtrict phyſical truths. But 
All objections may eaſily be remov'd, if we conſider it as done 
by Minerva, who had determin'd this day to raiſe Diomed above 
all the heroes, and cauſed this apparition to render him for- 
midable. The power of a God makes it not only allowable, | 
but highly noble, and greatly imagin'd by Homer; as well as / 
correſpondent to a miracle in holy ſcripture, where Moſes is 
deſcribed with a glory _—_ on his face at his deſcent from v 
ic 
A 
V 


mount Sina!; a parallel which Spondanus has taken notice of. 
Virgil was too ſenſible of the beauty of this paſſage not to 
imitate it, and it muſt be owned he has ſurpaſſed his original, 


«Ardet apex capiti, criſtiſque ac vertice flamms 


Funditur, & vaſtos umbo vomit aureus ignes. : By 
Non ſtcus ac liquida fi quando nocte comets 
Canguinei lugubre rubent : aut Sirius ardor, Se. 
Ille fitrm morboſ que ferens mortalibus ægrit, 


Naſcitur, & læve contriftat lumine cam, En. x. 5. 270, Le 


In Homer's compariſon there is no other circumſtance alluded 
to but that of a remarkable 2 ; Whereas Ving com- 
ariſon, beſide this, ſeems to foretel the immenſe flaughtet 
is hero was ito make, by comparing him firſt to a comet, 
which is vulgatly imagin'd a prognoſtick, if not the real cauſe 
of much miſery to mankind; and again to the dog-ſtar, which 
appearing with the greateſt brightneſs in the latter end of ſum- 
mer, is eppor'd the occaſion of all the diſtempers of that fickly 
ſeaſon. And methinks the objection of Macrebius to this place 


is not juſt, who thinks the ſimile unſeaſonably T | by 
; þ, 1 


— — ̃F— 
. . ˙ 2 
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Such glories Pallas on the chief beſtow'd, 
Such from his arms, the fierce effulgence flow'd: 
Onward ſhe drives him, furious to engage, 


ery, Where the fight burns, and where the thickeſt rage. 
34 The ſons of Dares firſt the combate ſought, | 
Boo A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault; 

life In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 

This ; 1 

ſuch The ſons to toils of glorious battel bred; 


But Theſe ſingled from their troops the fight maintain, 
bove Theſe from their ſteeds, Tydides on the plain. 
Fierce for renown the brother chiefs draw near, 
ll as And firſt bold Phegeus caſt his ſounding ſpear, 
from BWW hich o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, 
ot to ¶ And ſpent in empty air its erring force, 


* Not ſo, Tyaides, flew thy lance in vain, 
But pierc'd his breaſt, and ſtretch d him on the plain, 
Seiz'd with unuſual fear, Idaus fled, | 

. 256, Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead; 

luded ork ie | And 


ughter Hv to neces, becauſe he was yet on his ſhip, and had not 
c degun the battel, One may anſwer, that this miraculous ap- 
| caule ¶pearance could never be more proper than at the firſt ſight of 
he hero, to ſtrike terror into the enemy, and to piognoſti- 

are his 4pproaching victory. | 
t fackly V. 27, Idæus fled, Left the rich chariot.) It is finely ſaid by 
. Dacrer, that Hemer appears perhaps greater by th tritic ſms 
aat haye been paſt upon him, * by the praiſes which — 
by | ca 
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And had not Vulcan lent celeſtial aid, 

30 He. too had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade; 

But in a ſmoaky cloud the God of fire 

Preſerv'd the ſon, in pity to the fire. 

The ſteeds and chariot, to the navy led, 

Encreas'd the ſpoils of gallant Diomed. 

35 Struck with amaze, and ſhame, the Trojan crew 
Or lain, or fled, the ſons of Dares view; 

When by the blood-ſtain'd hand Minerva preſt 
The God of battels, and this ſpeech addreſt. 


been given him. Zoilus had a cavil at this place; he thought 
it ridiculous in [des to deſcend from his chariot to fly, which 
he might have done fafter by the help of his horſes. Three 
things are ſaid in anſwer to this: Firſt, that /deus knowing 
the paſhon which Diamed had for horſes, might hope the plea- 
ſure of ſeizing theſe would retard him from purſuing him. Will t 
Next, that Homer might defign to repreſent in this action of Will » 
Idaus the common effect of fear, which diſturbs the under- Wi 1 
ſtanding to ſuch a degree, as to make men abandon the ſureſt Wl p 
means to ſave themſelves. And then, that Idaus might have u 
ſome advantage of Diemed in ſwiftneſs, which he had reaſon Wl 1: 
to confide in. But I fanſy one may add another ſolution, t. 
which will bettet account for this pallage. Homer's word iss 
run, which I believe would be better tranſlated now perſevers- n 
vit, than un ſuſtinuit defendere fratrem interfeftum : and then the ri 
ſenſe will be clear, that Idaus made an effort to ſave his bro-WY fi 
ther's body, which proving impraRicable, he was obliged to h 
fly with the utmoſt precipitation. One may add, that his 
alighting from his chariot was not that he could run faſter on ©: 
foot, but that he could ſooner eſcape by mixing with the 1. 
crowd of common ſoldiers, There is a particular exa&ly of MW % 
the ſame nature in the book of Judges, Ch, iv, V. 15. where i d: 
S!/era aliglus to fly in the ſame manner. fo 
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Stern pow'r of war! by whom the mighty fall, 
d Who bathe in blood, and ſhake the lofty wall! 
Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide 
And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide: 
While we from interdicted fields retire, 
Nor tempt the wrath of heaven's avenging Sire. 
Her words allay th' impetuous warrior's heat, 
The God of arms and martial Maid retreat; 
Remov'd from fight, on Xanthus flow'ry bounds 
They fate, and liſten'd to the dying ſounds, | 
Meantime, the Greeks the Trojan race purſue, 


dAnd ſome bold chieftain ev'ry leader flew : 
Firſt 


Y. 40. Whe bathe in blesd.] It may ſeem ſomething unna- 
tural, that Pallas, at a time when ſhe is endeavouting to work 
upon Mars under the appearance of benevolence and — 
ſhould make uſe of terms which ſeem ſo full of bitter re- 
proaches ; but theſe will appear very properly applied to this 
warlike Deity, For perſons of this martial character, who 
ſcorning equity and reaſon, carry all things by force, are bet- 
ter pleas'd to be celebrated for their power 3 their virtue, 
Statues are rais'd to the conquerors, that is, the deſtroyers of 
nations, who are complemented for excelling in the arts of 
ruine, Demetrius the lon of Antigenus was celebrated by his 
flatterets with the title of Poliorceres, a term equivalent to one 
here made uſe of. 

V. 46. The God of arms and martial Maid retreat.) The retreat 
of Mars from the Trojans intimates that courage forſook them : 
It may be ſaid then, that Minervas abſence from the Greeks 
will ſignify that wiſdom deſerted them alſo. It is true ſhe does 
deſert them, but it is at a time when there was more occaſion 
for gallant actions than for wiſe counſels. Euffathius. > 

V. 49. The Greeks the Trojan race purſue,) Homer always 
B 3 appears 
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Firſt Odius falls, and bites the bloody ſand, 

His death ennobled by Atrides hand; 

As he to flight his wheeling car addreſt, 

The ſpeedy jav'lin drove from back to breaſt, 


appears very zealous for the honour of Greece, which alone 
might be a proof of his being of that country, againſt the opi- 
nion of thoſe who would have him of other nations. 

It is obſervable thro? the whole Hiad, that he endeavours 
every where to repreſent the Greeks as ſuperior to the Trojans in 
valor and the art of war, In the beginning of the third book 
he defcribes the Trojans ruſhing on to the battel in a barbarous 
and confus'd manner, with loud ſhouts and cries, while the 
Greeks advance in the moſt profound ſilence and exact order, 
And in the latter part of the fourth book, where the two ar- 
mies march to the engagement, the Greeks are animated by 
Pallas, while Mars inftigates the Trojans, the Poet attributing by 
this plain allegory to the former a well- conducted valor, to 
the latter raſh ſtrength and brutal force: So that the abilities 
of each nation are diſtinguiſh'd by the characters of the Dei- 
ties who aſſiſt them. But in this place, as Euſtatius obſerves, 

the Poet being willing to ſhew how much the Greeks excell'd 
their enemies, when they engag'd only with their proper 
force, and when each fide was alike deſtitute of divine aſſiſt- 
ance, takes occaſion to remove the Gods out of the battel, 7 
and then each Grecian chief gives fignal inſtauces of valor ſu- 
perior to the Trojans, 

A modern Critick obſerves, that this conſtant ſuperiority 
of the Greeks in the art of war, valour, and number, is con- 
tradictory to the main deſign af the poem, which is to make 
the return of Achilles appear neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the Greeks z but this contradiQion vaniſhes, when we geflect, 
that the affront given Achille; was the occaſion of Fupiter's in- 
rerpoſing in favour of the Trojans, Wherefore the anger of 
«Achilles was not pernicious to the Greeks purely becauſe it kept 
him inactive, but begauſe it occaſion d Jupiter to afflit them 
in ſuch a manner, as made it neceſſary to appeaſe Achilles 
in order to render Jupiter propitious. 
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zin duſt the mighty Halizonian lay, 
His arms reſound, the ſpirit wings its way. 
Thy fate was next, O Pheſtus doom'd to feel 
The great Aomeneus protended ſteel; 
Whom Borus ſent (his ſon and only joy) 
From fruitful Tarnè to the fields of Troy. 
The Cretan jav'lin reach'd him from afar, 
And pierc'd his ſhoulder as he mounts his car; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground, 
And everlaſting ſhades his eyes ſurround, 
65 Then dy'd Scamandrius, expert in the chace, 
In woods and wilds to wound the ſavage race; 
Diana taught him all her ſylvan arts, 
To bend the bow and aim unerring darts : 
But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 
70 The fatal lance arreſts him as he flies; 
From Menelaus arm the weapon ſent, 
Thro' his broad back and heaving boſom went: 


5. 63. Back from the car he tumbles.] It is in poetry as in 
painting, the poſtures and attitudes of each figure ought to be 
different : Homer takes care not to draw two perſons in the 
ſame poſture; one is tumbled from his chariot, another is 
flain as he aſcends it, a third as he endeavours to eſcape on 
foot, a conduct which is every where obſeryed by the Poet. 
Euſtathius. 


B 4 Down 
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| i Down ſinks the warrior with a thund' ring found, ro 
| His brazen armor rings againſt the ground, 10 
75 Next artful Phereclus untimely fell; | pt F 
Bold Merion ſent him to the realms of hell. 8 

Thy father's ſkill, O Phereclus, was thine, | 

The graceful fabrick and the fair deſign; * 

13 For lov'd by Pallas, Pallas did impart - 
80 To him the ſhipwright's and the builder's art. 7. 
| Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris roſe, | 7 
| The fatal cauſe of all his country's woes, ind 
| But he, the myſtick will of heav'n unknown, wy 
Nor ſaw his country's peril, nor his own. 45 
ho — | : 0 

85 The hapleſs artiſt, while confus'd he fled, em. 

- RE i ho” N ti 8 

The ſpear.of Aerion mingled with the dead. * 

Thro his right hip with forceful fury caſt. MW. 
Between the bladder and the bone it paſt: - on -_ 

| e ee "gh 

| nog * 4 i Owe 
| 5. 75. Next artſul Thereclus.] This character of Pheyeclus is Wome 
| ' finely imagined, and preſents a noble moral in an uncommon. {Was 

| manner. There ran a report, that the Trojans had formerly n f 
| xeceiv*'d an oracle, commanding them to follow husbandry, y a 
| and not apply themſelves to navigation. Hemer from hence Whole 
takes occaſion to feign, that the thipwright who preſamtd to Neun 

| build the fleet of Paris when he took his Fara) voyage to Greece, 05 1 

| was overtaken by the divine vengeance ſo long after as in this ed tc 

- battel. One may take notice too in this, as in many other 5 we 
places, of the remarkable diſpoſition Hemer ſhews to Mecha- ere 

iche; he never omits. an opportunity either-of deſcribing a nat1 

piece of workmanſhip, or of celebrating an artiſt, - A ingd 


= 3 Prone 
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Prone on his knees he falls with fruitleſs cries, 

\nd death in laſting lumber ſeals his eyes. 

From Meges' force the ſwift Pedaus fled, 

ntezor's offspring from a foreign bed. 

10ſe gen'rous ſpouſe, Theano, heav'nly fair, 

urs'd the young ftranger with, a mother's care: 
How 


** 


v. 93. Whoſe gen'rows ſpowſe Theano.) Hemer in this re- 
narkable paſſage commends the fair Theano fot breeding up 
baſtard of her husband's with the ſame tenderneſs as her 
dwn children. This lady was a woman af the firſt quality, 
ind (as it appears in the ſixth Iliad) the high Prieſteſ of 
Minerva: So that one cannot imagine the education of this 
hild was impoſed upon her by the authority oz power of Ante» 
er; Homer himſelf takes care to remove any ſuch derogatory 
zotion, by patticularizing the motive of this unuſual piece of 
zumanity to have been to pleaſe het husband, xa ν e 
i. Nor ought we to leſſen this commendation by think: 
g the wives of thoſe times in general were more complai- 
ant than thoſe of our own. The ſtories of Phanix, am- 
eftra, Medea, and many others, are plain inſtances how high- 
y the keeping of miſtreſſes was xeſented by the married ladies. 


Nut there was a difference between the Greeks and Afiaticks as 


o their notions of marriage: For it is certain the latter al- 
owed plurality of wives; Priam had many lawful ones, 
ome of them Princeſſes who brought great dowries. Theane 
as an Aſiatii k. and that is the moſt we can grant; for the 
n the nurs'd ſo carefully was apparently not by a wife, b 
y a miſtreſs; and her paſſions were naturally the fame wi 
hoſe of the Grecian women, As to the degree of regard then 
dern to the baſtards, they. were carefully enough educated, 
0” not (like this of Antenor) as the lauful iſſue, not admit- 
d to an equal ſhate of Inheritance. ne and Nitofizan 
uete excluded from the inheritance of Sparta, hecauſe they 
ere born, of bond- women, as Pauſaniat ſays. But Nespto lemi 
natural ſon of Achille by Deidamia, ſucceeded in hi e 
agdom, perhaps with teſpect -q his mother's qualiy, who- 
$ Was 
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95 How vain thoſe cares! when Aeges in the rear 
Full in his nape infix'd the fatal ſpear; | pi 
Swift thro' his crackling jaws the weapon glides, 
And the cold tongue and grinning teeth divides: | 

Then: dy'd Hypſenor,. gen'rous and divine, 
100 Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line, | 


- 


was a Princeſs. Upon the whole, however that matter ſtood 
Homer was very favourable, to baſtards, and has paid then 
more complements than one in his works. If Tam not miſtaken 
Viyſſes reckons himſelf one in the Odyſſers,, Atamemnen in th 
eighth 1//ad plainly accounts it no diſgrace, when charm'd witt 
the noble exploits of young Teucer, and praiſing him in the 
rapture of his heart, he juſt then takes occaſion to mentio! 
his illegitumacy-as a kind of panegyrick upon him. The rea 
der may conſulr the paſſage, y. 284 of the original, and 5. 33; 


of the tranſlation. From all this 1 ſhould not be averſe to be Am 
leive that Homer himſelf was a baſtard, as Virgil was, of hid 

L think this obſeryation a better proof, than what is ſaid fori Rar 
in the common lives of him. No! 


| . 99: Hypſenor, genꝰreus and divine, 
| ? . Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line; 
n Who near ade Scamander made abede; 6 
| * Prieſt of the ſtream, ani honour d as a God, 
From the number of circumſtances put together here, and Meli 
many other paſſages, of the parentage; place of abode, pre 
| freſſion, and quality of the perſons our Author mentions; 
| think it is plain he compoſed his poem from.ſome records « 
traditions of the actions of the times preceding; and co 
plied with the truth of hiſtory, Otherwiſe theſe particuli 
| deſcriptions of genealogies and other minute circumſtanes 
| would have been an afﬀfe&ation extremely needleſs and unte 
 fonable: This conſideration will account for ſeveral thing 
that ſeem odd ot ted ous, not to add that one may natural 
believe he took theſe occaſions of paying à complement tt 


many great men and families of his patrons, both in Gree 


* 
7 


* 
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Who near ador d Scamander made abode, 

Prieſt of the ſtream, and honour'd as a God. 

On him, amidſt the flying numbers found, 

Eurypylus inflits a deadly wound; 

On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful brand, . 

Thence glancing downward lopp'd his holy hand, 

Which ſtain'd with ſacred blood the bluſhing ſand. © 

Down ſunk the Prieſt : the purple hand of death 

Clos'd his dim eye, and fate ſuppreſs'd his breath. 
Thus toil'd the chiefs, in diff rent parts engag'd, 

In ev'ry quarter fierce Tydides rag'd, 

Amid the Greek, amid the Trojan train, 

Rapt thro' the ranks he thunders o'er the plain, 

Now here, now there, he darts from place to place; 

Pours on the rear, or lightens in their face: 

hus from high hills the torrents ſwift and ſtrong: 


Deluge whole fields, and ſweep the trees along, 
Thro' 


v. 108; Deum ſunk the Prieff.) Homer makes him die upon 
e cutting off his Arm, which is an inſtance of his skill; for 
he great flux of blood that muſt follow ſuch a wound, would 
mretWe the immediate cauſe of death. 
V. 116. Thus from high bills the torrents ſwift and firong.] This 
hole paſſage (ſays Euſlathius) is — beautiful. It de- 
ea bes the Los carry'd by an enthufiaſtick yalor into the 
iaſt of his enemies, and ſo mingled with their ranks as if 
imſelf were a Trojan. And the ſimile wonderfully illuſtrates: 
A s fury, procerding from an 33 — infuſion of —_—_ 
5 85 6- 0m» 
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Throꝰ ruin'd moles the ruſhing wave reſounds, 
O'erwhelms the bridge, and burſts the lofty bounds; 
120 The yellow harveſts, of the ripen'd year, Ws 
And flatted vineyards, one ſad waſte appear! 
While Jave deſcends in fluicy ſheets of rain, 
And all the labours of mankind are vain. 
So rag'd Tydides, boundleſs in his ire, 
125 Drove armies back, and made all Troy retire. 


. from heaven, in reſembling it not to a conſtant river, but a 
torrent riſing from an extraordinary burſt of rain. This ſimile 
is one of thoſe that draws along with it ſome foreign circum- 
ſtances: We muſt not often expect from Homer thoſe minute Not 
reſemblances in every branch of a compariſon, which are the 
pride of modern ſimiles. If that which one may call the main 
action of it, ox the principal point of likeneſs, be preſerved; 
he affects, as to the reſt, rather to preſent the mind with a 
great image, than to fix it down to an exact one. He is ſure 
10 make a fine picture in the whole, without drudging on the 

under parts; like thoſe free Painters who = would think) 

| had only made here and there a few very ſignificant ſtrokes, 
that give form and ſpirit to all the piece. For the preleat 
compariſon, Virgil in the ſecond «£neid has inſerted an imitt 
tion of it, which 1 cannot think equal to this, tho? Scaliger pie. 
fers V-rgiPs to all our Author's fimilitudes from rivers put te 
gether. 


Non fic aggeribus ruptis cùm ſpumeng .amnis 
Exit, oppoſitaſque evicit gurgite moles, 


- — _ 
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Fertur in arva furens cumulo, campoſque per mnę 3 
Cum ftabulis armenta trabi.k⁊xͤk 13 *h p 

| <p 
Not with ſo fiexce a rage, the foaming flood TY 


| Roars when he finds his rapid courſe wirhſtood; KY 
Bals down the dams with unreſifted ſway, - 
Aud ſweeps the caitel and the corts away. Dryden. 


. a 
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ith grief the leader of the Zycian bing 2 
dw the wide waſte of his deſtructive hand: N 
is bended bow againſt the chief he drew; 
Swift to the mark the thirſty-arrow flew, © 
Vhoſe forky point the hollow breaſtplate tore, 
Deep in his ſhoulder pierc'd, and drank the gore: 
The ruſhing ſtream his brazen armor dy'd, % 
hile the proud archer thus exulting cry'd. 
Hither ye Trojans, hither drive your ſteeds ! 
a! by our hand the braveſt Gretjan bleeds. © 
(ot long the deathful dart he can ſuſtain; 
main ir phœbus urg d me to theſe fields in vain. [421 
th So ſpoke he, boaſtful ; but the winged dart 
= 3: opt ſhort of life, and mock'd the ſhooter's art. 
— The wounded chief behind his car retir'd, 
he helping hand of Sthenelus requir'd; 
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Swift from his ſeat he leap'd upon the ground, 
Ind tugg'd the weapon from the guſhing wound? 


7. 139. The dart flopt herr of life.] Homer ſays it did not kild 

im, and I am at aloſs why M. Dacier tranſlates ir, The wownd 

as ſlight ; when juſt after the arrow is ſaid to have prere'd 

pute tro, and ſhe herſelf there tucns it, Pergort Veſpanle dontre 
» owrre, Had it been ſo fltghs, he would not have needed the 
mmediate aſſiſtance of Minerva to reſtore his uſual vigor, and 
nable him to continue the fight, 


* 


Wit When 
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Wen thus the King his guardian pow'r addicft, WT 
'T4F The purple current wand'ring o'er his veſt. ; N 


O progeny of Jove/ unconquer'd maid! \ lf 

If e er my Godlike fire deſerv'd thy aid, H 
If e'er Lfelt thee in the fighting field; 

No, Goddeſs; now, thy ſacred ſuccour yield. T. 


O Oh give my lance to reach the Trojan Knight, 
Whoſe arrow wounds the chief thou guard'ſt in fight; od 
And lay the: boaſter grov'ling on the ſhore, 

That vaunts theſe eyes ſhall view the light no more. 
Thus pray'd Tydides, and: Minerva. heard,. 
555 His nerves confirm'd, his languid ſpirits chear'd ;. 
He feels each limb with wonted vigor light; 
His beating boſom claims the promis'd fight.. 
Be bold (ſhe cry d) in ev'ry. combate ſhine,, 
War be thy province, thy protection mine ;. 
160 Ruſh to the fight, and ev'ry. foe controul;, 
Wake each paternal virtue in thy ſoul: 
Strength ſwells thy boiling breaſt, infus'd by me, 
And all thy Godlike father breathes in thee! ; 
Yet. more, from mortal miſts I purge thy eyes, 
265 And ſet to view che warring Deities. 


Theſe 


5. 164. From mortal miſts I purge thy eyes.) This fiction of 
Homer (ſays M. Dacier) is founded upon an important truth. 
of 
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Theſe ſee thou ſhun, thro all th' embattled plain, 

Nor raſhly ſtrive where human force is vain. 

If Venus mingle in the martial band, 

Her ſhalt thou wound: So Pallas gives command. 
With that, the blue-ey'd virgin wing'd her flight; 

The Hero ruſh'd impetuous to the fight; | 


of religion, not unknown to the Pagans, that God only can 
open the eyes of men, and enable them to ſee what they 
cannot diſcoyer by their own capacity. There are frequent 
examples of this in the Old Teſtament. God opens the eyes 
of Hagar that ſhe might ſee the fountain, in Geneſ. xxi. V. 14. 
So Numbers xxii. #. 31. The Lord open'd the eyes of Balaam, and he 
aw the Angel of the Lord: landing in hit way, and his ſword 
drawn in his hand. A paſſage much reſembling this of our au- 
hor. Venus in Virg/Ps ſecond AÆneid performs the ſame offite 
0 rea, and ſhews him the Gods who- were engag'd in the 
deſtruction of Trey. | 
Aſpice; namque omnem qua nunc obduct᷑a tuenti 
Mortales hebetat viſus.tibi, & humida circuns. 
Caligat, nubem eripiam 

(Apparent dire facies, inimicaque Trej a 

Numina magna 5. 


Milt:n ſeems likewiſe to have imitated this, where he makes 
Mchael open Adam's eyes to ſee the future revolutions of the 
orld, and fortunes of his poſterigy, book, 11, 
| He purg*d with euphraſie and rue ,. 

The viſual nerve, for he had much to ſee, 

And from the well of life three drops diftilÞd, 
Fal, diſtinguiſhing, Gght of Diomed was given bim only for 
he preſear occaſion and ſervice in which he was emp oy'd 


alas. For we find in the ſixth book that upon meet ing 
= , he is ignotant whether that Hero be a Man or a. 


7 With 
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With tenfold ardor now invades the plain, 
Wild with delay, and more enrag'd by pain. 
As on the fleecy flocks, when hunger calls, 
175 Amid ſt the field a brindled lyon falls; 
If chance ſome ſhepherd with a diſtant dart 
The ſavage wound, he rowres at the ſmart, 
He foams, he roars; the ſhepherd dares not ſtay, 


<p | | Id 

But trembling leaves the ſcatt ring flocks a prey. 41 
180 Heaps fall on heaps; he bathes with blood the ground, 6 
. Then leaps victorious o'er the lofty mound. M 


Not with leſs fury ſtern Tydides flew, 
And two brave leaders at an inſtant flew ; 
Aſtynous breathleſs fell, and by his fide 
185 His people's paſtor, good Hypenor, dy d; 
Aſtynous' breaſt the deadly lance receives, 
Hypenor's ſhoulder his broad faulchion cleaves. we: 
Thoſe ſlain he left; and ſprung with noble rage 
| Aba and Palyidus to engage; | 
190 Sons of Eurydamas, who wiſe and old, 
Could fates foreſee, and myſtic dreams unfold ; 
The youths return'd not from the doubtful plain, 
And the fad father try d his arts in vain ; | 
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> myſtic dream could make their fates appear, 

o' now determin'd by Tydides' ſpear.  - 
oung Xanthus next, and Thoos felt his rage, 

e joy and hope of Phenops feeble age, 

was his wealth, and theſe the only heirs 7 
all his labours, and a life of cares, 

ö 1d death o ertakes them in their blooming years, 
0 d leaves the father unavailing tears; ; 
= ſtrangers now deſcends his heapy ſtore, 


e race forgotten, and the name no more. 
Two 


. 194 No myſlich dream. This line in the original Tir bs 
eig 6 hg eng vat welger, contains as puzzling a pa- 
for the conſtruRtion as I have met with in Homer. Moſt 
rpreters join the negative particle n with the verb g;- 
which may receive three different meanings : That Ev- 
na had not interpreted the dreams of his children when 
went to the wars, ot that he had-forerold them bn 
ms they ſhould. never retuta from the wars, or that he 
Id now no mote have. the ſatisfaction to interpret their 
ms at their return. After All, this conſttuction ſeems 


. 
* 


language, or to Homer's ſimple diction ia particulat, If 
join d with #gxoadpouc, I think the moſt obvious 
be this; Dromed attacks the two ſons of EH d an o 
preter of dreams; his children not returning, the Pro- 
(ought by his dreams to know their fate 3 however 
by the hands of Diemed. This interpretation ſeems na- 
| and poetical, and tends to move compaſſion, which 48 
oſt conſtantly, the deſigu of the Poet, in his frequent 
digreſſions concerning the cixcumſtances and relations 
Jing perſons. 0 buGz9 et 
202, To rangers now deſcends his wealthy Here.] This is a 
altance, than which nothing could be imagin'd.m 


tragic 


1, 


ed, aud no way agreeable. to the general idiom of the 


#3 
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Two ſons of Priam in one chariot ride, ar 
205 Glitt'ring in arms, and combate fide by fide. 
As when the lordly lyon ſeeks his food i! 
Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 
He leaps amidſt them with a furious bound, 
Bends their ſtrong necks, and tears them to the grow 
210 S& from their ſeats the brothet-chiefs are torn, 
Their ſteeds and chariot to the navy born. £ 
With deep concern divine Zneas view'd — 
The foe prevailing, and his friends purſu d, 


tragical confidering the character of the father. H. 
the truſtees of the remote collateral relations ſeiz'd i 
Kate before his eyes (according to a cuſtom of thoſe t 
which to a covetous old man muſt be the greateſt of 
es, 

5. 212, Divine Eneas.) It is here uta, begins to act, 
if we take a view of the whole Epifode of this Hero in 
where he makes but an under-part, it will appear that 


has him perfectly in the ſame character in his! 
where he ſhines as the firſt Hero. His piety and his vi ch'd 
tho* not drawn at fo full a length, are mark'd no leſs rat 
original than in the copy. It is the manner of Homer the u 
— very ſtrongly the character of each of his perſons to 
ſpeech he is made to utter in the Poem. In this of es u 
there is a great air of piety in thoſe ſtrokes, II he ſen ture 
who puniſhes Troy for having neglected his ſacrifice: ? And PA 
that ſentence, Te anger of heaven is terrible, When he fame 
danger afterwards, he is ſav'd by the heavenly afliſtanoec o 
two Deities at once, and his wounds cured in the hoh Roma 
ple of Pergamus by Latens and Diane, As to his valoul bett 
is ſecond only to Heer, and in perſonal bravery as g.Mlelf. 


the Greek author as in the Roman, He is made to exert 


ſelf on emergeneies of the firſt importance and hazard 
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hro' the thick ſtorm of ſinging ſpears he flies, 
ploring Pandarus with careful eyes. 

length he found Lycaon's mighty ſon; 

» whom the chief of Venus race begun. 
Where, Pandarus, are all thy honours now, 
y winged arrows and unerring bow, 


Ou 
r than on common occaſions ; He checks Diemed here in 
midſt of his fury; in the thirteenth book defends his 
nd Delphobus before it was his turn to fight, being placed 
one of the hindmoſt ranks (which Hemer, to take off all 
ections to his valour, tells us happen'd becauſe Priam had 
animoſity to him, tho' he was one of the braveſt of the 
y.) He is one of thoſe who reſcue Hefor when he is over- 
own by Ajax in the fourteenth book, And what alo 
e ſufficient to eſtabliſh him « firſt-rate Hero, he is the 
t dares reſiſt Achilles himſelf at his return to the fight in 
his rage for the loſs of Patroclues, He indeed avoids en- 
ntering two at once in the preſent. book; and ſhews upon 
whole a ſedate and delibetate conrage, which. if not ſd 
ing as that of ſome others, is yet more juſt. It is worth 
dlidering how thoroughly Virgil penetrated into all this, 
| ſaw into the ver — Homer; (0 1s to extend and 
| forth the whole figure in its full dimenſions and. colours 


his ! the ſlighteſt hints and ak which were but caſually 
is w ch'd by Homer, and even in ſome points too where they 
leſs e rather left to be underſtood, than efs'd. And this, 


mer iche way, ought to be conſider'd by thoſe criticks who ob- 
ſons to Vis Hero the want of that ſort of courage which 
; of es us ſo much in Hemer's Achilles, Encas was not the 
ſeim ture of VirgiPs imagination, but one whom the world was 
And dy acquainted with, and expected to ſee continued in 


fame character; and one who perhaps was choſen for the 
oe of the Latin Poem, not only as he was the founder of 
Roman empire, but as this more calm and regular chara- 

9 with the temper and genius of the Poet 


Thy 


225 To puniſh Troy for ſlighted ſacrifice ; 


— 


240 And, but ſome God, ſome angry God withſtand 
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220 Thy matchleſs ſkill, thy yet-unrivall'd fame, 
And boaſted glory of the Lycian name ? 
Oh pierce that mortal! if we mortal call Tr 
That wondrous force by which whole armies fall 
Or God incens'd, who quits the diftant Tkies nel 


(Which oh avert from our unhappy ſtate! 
For what ſo dreadful as celeſtial hate ?) 
Whoe'er he be, propitiate Jove with pray't ; 


If man, deſtroy ; if God, intreat to ſpare. Id | 
230. To him the Lycian, Whom your eyes behold, t 
If right J judge, is Diomed the bold. le 


Such courſers whirl him o'er the duſty field, 
So tow'rs his helmet, and ſo flames his ſhield. 
Tk "tis a God, he wears that Chief's diſguiſe; 
235 Or if that Chief, ſome guardian of the ſkies . 4 
Involy' d in clouds, pratects him in the fray, his | 


And turns unſeen the fruſtrate dart away. g m 
I wing'd an arrow, which not idly fell, | — 


The ſtroke had fix d him to the gates of hell, was 


LI 


His fate was due to theſe unerring hands. 
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ind in the bow, on foot I ſought the war; 

or join'd ſwift horſes: to the rapid ear. 

n poliſh'd chariots I poſſeſs d at home, a 
id ſtill they grace Lycaon's princely dome: 

here veil'd in ſpacious coverlets they ſtand; 

d twice ten courſers wait their Lord's command. 
e good old warrior bade me truſt to theſe, 

en firſt for Troy I ſail'd the facred ſeas; 

fields, aloft, the whirling car to guide, 

ad thro' the ranks of death triumphant ride. 

t vain with youth, and yet to thrift inclin'd, 
zeard his counſels with unheedful mind, > 


. 242. Shi in the bow, der.] We ſee thro? this whole diſs 
ſe of Pandarss the charactet of a vain-glorious paſſionate 
ace, who being skill'd in the uſe of the bow, was highly 
ed by himſelf and others for this excellence; but havin 
n ſucceſMleſs in two different trials of his skill, he is rais* 
d an — paſſion, which vents itſelf in vain threats 
his guiltleſs bow. Euſtathuus on this paſſage relates a ſto- 
df a Papblagonian famous like him for his archery, who ha- 
g miſs'd his aim at repeated trials, was fo tranſported by 
, that breaking his bow and arrows, he executed a morg 
| vengeance by hanging himſelf | : 3 
. 244. Ten poliſtꝰd chariots.) Among the many pictures He- 
gives us of the ſimplicity of the heroic ages, he mingles 
time to time ſome hines of an extraordinary maguifi- 
ce, We have kere a Prince who has all theſe chariors for 
ſure at one time, with their particular ſets of horſes to 
h. and the mo ſumptuous coverings in their tables. But 
muſt xemember that he ſpeaks of aa Affatic Prince, thoſe 
— hartan, living in great luxitiy, / Daver, | | 
Sk. 252. 1a to thrife includ, ] Tis Eufathius his 1 
| 7 


1 


23 


To 


1d, 


ands 
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And thought the ſteeds (your large ſupplies unknow 
- 255 Might fail of forage in the ſtraiten'd town: 
So took my bow and pointed darts in hand, 
And left the chariots in my native land. 
Too late, O friend! my raſhneſs I deplore; 
Theſe ſhafts, once fatal, carry death no more. 
360 Tydeus and Atreus ſons their points have found, 
And undiſſembled gore purſu'd the wound. 
In vain they bled : This unavailing bow 
Serves not to ſlaughter, but provoke the foe. 
In evil hour theſe bended horns I ſtrung, 

265 And ſeiz d the quiver where it idly hung. 
Cuts d be the fate that ſent me to the field, 
Without a warrior's arms, the ſpear and ſhield! 
If cer with life I quit the Trojaw plain, | 
If e' er I ſee my Spouſe and Sire again, 


4.6 8. 44. . THY [4 41% 
Pan darus did this out of ayarice, to ſave the expence of 
horſes. I like this conjectute becauſe nothing ſeems. m 
judicious, than to give a man of à perfidious :charaRte 

Hong tincture of avarice. 5 59 112 
v. 261. And undiſſembled gore purſu d the wound] The Gret 
dcgende dipue, He ſays he is ſure it was real blood that 

low'd his arrow ; becauſe it was anciently a cuſtom, pa 
larly among the Spartans, to have ornaments and figures 
a purple colour on theirbreaſt-plates, that the blood they 
might not be ſced by the (@ldiers, and tend to their diſc 
xagement. Plutarch in his lau. Lacon. takes notice of 
int of antiquity, and I wonder it eſeap' d Madam Dacit 
ex tranſlation. 4) af3*-[ abt 


. * 
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is bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 

dke by my hand, ſhall feed the blazing flames. 

o whom the Leader of the Dardan race: 

calm, nor Phabus' honour'd gift diſgrace. 
diſtant dart be prais'd, tho' here we need 

e ruſhing chariot, and the bounding ſteed. - 
inſt yon Hero let us bend our courſe, 

d, hand to hand, encounter force with force. 

v mount my ſeat, and from the chariot's height 
erve my father's ſteeds, renown'd in fight; 

is d alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, | 

dare the ſhock, or urge the rapid race: 

re with theſe, thro' fighting fields we go, 

ſafe to Troy, if Jous aſſiſt the foe. 

te, ſeize the whip, and ſnatch the guiding rein; 
> wartior's fury let this arm ſuſtain; 


273. Noy Phoebus honowr?d gift diſgrace.) For Hamer tells us 
jc ſecond book, . 334. of the catalogue, that the bow 
ſhafts of Pandarus were given him by Apollo. un 
284, Haſte, ſeize the whip, &c.] Homer means not here, 
one of the Heroes ſhould alight or deſcend from the 
lot, but only that he fhould quit the reins to the ma- 
ment of the other, and ſtand on foot upon the chariot 
gut from thence. As one might uſe the expreſſion, te 
d from the ſhip, to ſignify to quit the helm or oar, in or- 

o take up arms. This is the note of Eaflathius, by which 
pears that moſt of the tranſlators are miſtaken in the 


of this paſlage, and among the zeſt Mr. Hobbes, 
Or 
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Or if to combate thy bold heart incline, + 
Take thou the fpear, the chariot's care be mine: 
O Prince! (Lycaon s valiant ſon reply =p; 
As thine the ſteeds, be thine the taſk to guide. 
290 The horſes practis d to their Lord's command, 
Shall hear the rein, and anſwer to thy hand. 
But if unhappy, we deſert the fight, 
Thy voice alone can animate their flight: 
Elſe ſhall our fates be number'd with the dead, 
295 And theſe, the victor's prize, in triumph led. 
Thine be the guidance then: With ſpear and ſigh; 
My ſelf will charge this terror of the field. 
And now both Heroes mount the glitt'ring car; 
The bounding courſers ruſh amidſt the war. 
300 Their fierce approach bold Schenelus eſpy d, 
Who thus alarm'd, to great Tydides cry'd. 
O friend! two chiefs of force immenſe I ſe, 
Dreadful they come, and bend their rage on thet 9 


X 0 


Lo the brave heir of old Zycaon's line, — 
305 And great Zeas, ſprung from race divine! | fore 
Enough is giv'n to fame. Aſcend thy carz ing 
And fave a life, the bulwark of our war. & 


tl At chis the Hero caft a gloomy lock, Ine. 
1 Fix d on the chief with foorn, and thus he poke 
| wy = 


Me doſt thou bid to ſhun the coming fight? 

e would'ſt thou move to baſe, inglorious flight ? 
now, tis not honeſt in my ſoul to fear, 

or was Tydides born to tremble here. 

hate the cumbrous chariots ſlow advance, 

\nd the long diſtance of the flying lance ; | 
ut while my nerves are ſtrong, my force entire, 
hus front the foe, and emulate my Sire. 

or ſhall yon fteeds that fierce to fight convey 
hoſe threatning heroes, bear them both away; 
Ine chief at leaſt beneath this arm ſhall die; 

o Pallas tells me, and forbids to fly. 

ut if ſhe dooms, and if no God withſtand, 

at both. ſhall fall by one victorious hand; 

hen heed my words: My horſes here detaia, 

i d to the chariot by the ſtraiten'd rein; 


y. 320, One chief at leaft beneath this arm ſhall die] It is the 
anner of our author to make his perſons have ſome inti- 
ation from within, either of proſperous or adverſe fortune, 
fore it happens to them. ln the preſent inftance, we have. 
n Anta, aſtonilh'd at the great exploits of Diomed, pro- 
ling to himſelf the means of his eſcape by the ſwiftneſs of 
s horſes, before he advances to encounter him. On the 
her hand, Diomed is ſo filled with aſſurance, that he gives 
ders here to Sthenelws to ſeize thoſe horſes, before they 
me up to him. The oppoſition of theſe two (as Madam 
wer has remaik*d) is very obſervable. 


Yor, 1I, C SW1g 


ſpoke. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
F 


335 And two tranſport Æneas o'er the plain. 
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Swift to Zneas empty ſeat proceed, 
And ſeize the courſers of ætherial breed. 


The race of thoſe, which once the thund'ring God 
For raviſh'd Ganymede on Tros beſtow'd, 
330 The beſt that e er on earth's broad ſurface run, 
Beneath the riſing or the ſetting ſun. | 
Hence great Azchiſes ſtole a breed, unknown, 
By mortal Mares, from fierce Laomedon : 

Four of this race his ample ſtalls contain, 


Theſe, were the rich immortal prize our own, 
Thro' the wide world ſhould make our glory known, 


v. 327. The courſers of ethereal breed} We have already ob- 
ſerved the great delight Homer takes in horſes, as well as he 
roes, of celeſtial race: And if he has been thought too fond 
of the genealogies of ſome of his warriours, in relating then 
even in a battel; we find him here as willing to rrace that 0 U 
his horſes in the ſame circumſtance. Theſe were of th ! 
breed which Jupiter beſtow'd upon Tres, and far ſuperior ! 
the common ftrain of Trojan horſes, So that (according t 
Euſtathin.*'s opinion) the tranſlators are miſtaken who 
Tes ic incu, the Trojan horſes, in 5. 222. of the origind 
where «/£neas extolls their qualities to Pandarwss, The ſan 
zuthor takes notice, that frauds in the caſe of horſes ha 
been thought excuſable in all times, and commendy Ac 
for this piece of theft. Virgil was ſo well pleas'd with it 
to imitate this paſſage in the ſeyenth Æneia. 


Abſents Ænea currum, gemino/que jugales f 
' Semine ab atheree, ſpirantes naribus ignem, 3 

Illorum de gente, patri ques dadala Grce 

Suppoſita de matre nothos furata creavit, 
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Thus while they ſpoke, the'foe came furious on, 
nd ern Lycaon's warlike race begun. 

Prince, thou art met. Tho! late in vain aſſail d, 
he ſpear may enter where the arrow fail'd. 

He ſaid, then ſhook the pondrous lance, and flung, 

n his broad ſhield the ſounding weapon rung, 

erc'd the tough orb, and in his cuiraſs hung. 

e bleeds! the pride of Greece! (the boaſter cries) 
ur triumph now the mighty warrior lies! 

iſtaken vaunter! Diomed reply'd; 

hy dart has err'd, and now my ſpear be try'd; 
ſcape not both; one, headlong from his car, 

ith hoſtile blood ſhall glut the God of War. 

He ſpoke, and riſing hurl'd his forceful dart, 

hich driv'n by Pallas, pierc'd a vital part; « 
Il in his face it enter'd, and betwixt 

e noſe and eye-ball the proud Lycian fixt ; 


353. Full in his face it enter d.] It has been ask'd, how 
* med being on foot, could naturally be ſuppos'd to give 

* a wound as is deſerib'd here. Were it never ſo impro- 
le, the expreſs mention that Minerva conducted the jav'lin 
hat part, would fender this paſſage unexceptionable. But 
out having recourſe to a miracle, ſuch a wound might be 
wd by Pandarss, either it he ſtoop'd, or if his enemy 
the advantage of a riſing ground, by which means he 
at not impoſibly ſtand higher, tho? the other were in & 
not, This is the ſolution given by the ancient Scho ia, 
h is coafirm'd by the lowneſs of the chariots, obſerved 
e E on Homer's Batiels, | 


Th C 2 Craſh d 


| 
: 
| 


360 The ſoul indignant ſeeks the realms of night. 


365 O' er the fall'n trunk his ample ſhield diſplay'd,. 
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355 Craſh d all his jaws, and cleft the tongue within, A 
Till the bright point look'd out beneath the chin. 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground; 
Earth groans beneath him, and his arms reſound; 
Ihe ſtarting courſers tremble with affright ; 


To guard his ſlaughter'd friend, Areas flies, 
His ſpear extending where the carcaſs lies; 


Watchful he wheels, protects it ev'ry way, 
As the grim lyon ſtalks around his prey. 


He hides the Hero with his mighty ſhade, 
v. 361. To guard his flaughter'd friend Eneas n.) This pn 


tecting of the dead body was not only an office of piety — 
greeable to the character of Æntas in particular, but loch have 
upon as a matter of great importance in thoſe times. It u ſerve 
beliey'd that the very ſoul of the deceaſs d ſuffer'd by the b heroi 
dy's remainiag deftitute af the rites of ſepulture, as not as if 
ing elſe admitted to paſs the waters of Shi. See what Pe befd- 


aus his ghoſt ſays to Achille: in the 234 Iliad. 


Har omnis, quam ternis, mops, inhumataque twrba oft 
Portiter ille, Charon ; hi, ques vehit unda, ſepalii. 

Nec ripas datur horrendas & raaca finents 

Tranſpertave privcs, quam ſedibus oſſa quierunt, 


centam errant anno, volitantque hac litewa circund. 1 
virg. 

Whoever conſiders this, will not be ſurprized at thoſe l y,.,,. 

and obſtinate combates for the bodies of the Heroes, (of teenth 
quent in the had. Homer thought it of ſuch weight, that 

has put this circumſtance of want of burial into the prope Ny 

at the beginning of his Poem, as one of the mi Ta 


tuacs that befel the Greeks, 
6 
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And threats aloud: the Greets with longing eyes 
Behold at diſtance, but forbear the prize. 
7 Then fiexce Tydides ſtoops; and from the fields 
MB H{cav'd with vaſt force, a rocky fragment wields. 


Not two ſtrong men th' enormous weight could raiſe, 
Snch men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 


He ſwung it round; and gath'ring ſtrength to throw, 
Diſcharg'd the pond'rous ruin at the foe. 


5.351. Net two frong men.] This opinion of a degeneracy 
of human ſize and ſtrength in the proceſs of ages, has beca 
very general. Lacretins, lib 2, 


Famque adee fracta oft ata, effataque tellus 
Vix animalia parvs creat, qua cnnita creavit - 


Sacla, dadugus ferarum ingentia corpora, parts. 


The aQive life and temperance of the firkt men, before their 
native powers were prejudic'd by luxury, may be ſuppoſed to 
have given them this advantage, Cetſns in his ard book ob- 
ſerves, that Hemer mentions no ſort of diſeaſes in the old 
heroic times but what were immediately infliged by heaven, 
as if their temperance and exerciſe preſerved rhem from all 
beſides. Virgil imitates this paſſage, with a farther allowance 

of the decay, in proportion to the diſtance of his time from 
that of Hemer. Fot he ſays it was ag attempt that exceeded 
the trenth of twelve men, inftead of two, 


—Saxum circumſpien in CN mn. 

Vix illad lefti his ſex corvice ſwhirent , 

Qualia nunc hominunn products corpora tellus, 
Juvenal has made an agreeable uſe of this thought in his four» 


teenth Satyt. 


Nam genus hoc vive jam decreſcebat Homers, 
Terra male; hamines nunc educat, atque pafoilos. 


C 3 Where 


380 His falling bulk his bended arm ſuſtains; 


385 But heav'nly Venus, mindful of the love 
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375 Where to the hip th' inſerted thigh unites, 8 
Full on the bone the pointed marble lights; 
Thro' both the tendons broke the rugged ſtone, 5 
And ſtripp'd the ſkin, and crack'd the ſolid bone. 
Sunk on his knees and ſtagg'ring with his pains, 


Loſt in a dizzy miſt the warrior lies; | 
A ſudden cloud comes ſwimming o'er. his eyes. 
There the brave chief who mighty numbers ſway'd, 


; Oppreſs'd had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade ; Nt 


She bore Anchiſes in th 1d2an grove, 
His danger views with anguiſh and deſpair, ' 

And guards her offspring with a mother's care. 
About her much-lov'd ſon her arms ſhe throws, 


| 350 Her arms whoſe whiteneſs match the falling ſnows.8W Th 


Screen'd from the foe behind her ſhining veil, 
The ſwords wave harmleſs, and the jav'lins fail: 


#. 391. Screen'd from the for behind her ſbining veil.] Ham 
fays, ſhe ſpread her yeil that it might be a defence aga 5 
the darts. How comes it then afterwards to be pierc'd thi char 
when Venus is wounded? It is manifeſt the veil was not in 

6 3 and is ſaid here to be a defence only as it ter dom 
der'd AÆnca, inviſible, by being interpoſed. This is the o ſpee. 
ſervation of Euſtathius, and was thought too material to be , Pl 
gleQcd in the tranſlation, | Y 


Si 
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Safe thro' the ruſhing horſe, and feather'd flight 
Of ſounding ſhafts, ſhe bears him from the fight. 
5 Nor Sthenelus,, with unaſſiſting hands, 
Remain'd unheedful of his Lord's commands : 
His panting ſteeds, remov'd from out the war, 
He fix'd with ſtraiten'd traces to the car. 
Next ruſhing to the Dardan ſpoil, detains 
/ Wo The heav'nly courſers with the flowing manes: 
d, Theſe in proud triumph to the fleet convey' d, 
No longer now a Trejan Lord obey d. 
That charge to bold Deipylus he gave, 
(Whom moſt he lov'd, as brave men love the brave) 
Then mounting on his car, reſum'd the rein, 
And follow'd where Tydides ſwept the plain. 
Meanwhile (his conqueſt raviſh'd from his eyes) 
ll The raging chief in chace of Venus flies: 


No 


A. 


V. 403. To bold Deiphylus—Whom mot he lov'd.) Sthenelus 
(ſays M. Dacier) loved Deiphylus, parce qu'il aveit la meſme humeur 
gue lu', la meſme ſageſſe. The words in the original are 3r: oz 
petrol Ag r dy, Becauſe bis mind was equal and conſentaneous to 
bis own, Which 1 ſhould rather tranſlate, with regard to the 
chara Fer of Sthenelu, that he had the ſame bravery, than the 
ſ:me wiſdom, For that Sthenelus was not remarkable for wiſ- 
dom appears from many paſſages, and particularly from his 
ſpeech to Agamemnen in the Park book, upon which ſee 
Platarch*s remark, . 456. | 

V. 408. The chief in chace of Venus flie!.} We have ſeen with 
what cafe Venus takes Paris out of the battel in the third book, 


C4 when 
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No Goddeſs ſhe commiſſion'd to the field, 
410 Like Pallas dreadful with her ſable ſhield, 
Or fierce Bellona thund'ring at the wall, , 
While flames aſcend, and mighty ruins fall; 
He knew ſoft combates ſuit the tender dame, 
Ne to the field, and ſtill a foe to fame. 

415 Thro breaking ranks his furious courſe he bends, 
And at the Goddeſs his broad lance extends; © - 
Throꝰ her bright. veil the daring weapon drove, 
Th' ambrofial veil, which all the graces wove: 
Her ſnowie hand the razing ſteel profan'd, 

420 And the tranſparent {kin with crimſon ſtain d. 


From 


when his life was in danger from Menelans ; but here when ſhe 
has a charge of mote importance and nearer concern, the is 
not able to preſerve herſelf or her ſon from the of Die- 
med, The difference of ſucceſs in two attempts fo like each 
other, is occaſion'd by that penetration of fight with which 
Palla had endu'd her favourite. For the Gods in their intet - 
courſe with men are not ordinarily ſeen, but when they pleaſe 
to render themſelves - viſible ;- wherefore Venus might think 
herſelf and her ſon ſecure from the inſolenee of this daring 
mortal; but was in this deceiv*d, being ignorant of that fa- 
eulty, wherewith the hero was enabled to diſtinguiſh Gods as 
well as men. 4 

v. 419. Her ſnowie hand the rax ing ſteel profan'd.) Plutarch in 
his Hmpo flache, l. 9. tells us, that Maximus the Rhetorician pro- 
props*d this far-fetch*d queſtion at a banquet, On which of her 
hands Venus was Weunded? and that Zepyrion anſwer'd it by 
asking, On which of his legs Philip was leme ? But Maxima re- 
t ly'd, It was a different caſe : For Demoſthenes left no founda- 
tion to gueſs at the one, whereas Heu gives aſolution of — 
. Other, 


BE. oe ads 4 or nate 
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rom the clear vein a fiream immortal flow'd,, 
zuch ſtream as iſſues from a wounded God; 


Pure 


ther, in ſaying that Diemed throwing his ſpear «rreſ7, wound 
d her wriſt: ſo that it was her right hand he hurt, her left 
cing oppoſite to his right He adds another humourous rea- 
on from Pallas reproaching het afterwards, as having got 
his wound while ſhe was ſtroking and ſoliciting ſome Gretag 
ady, and unbuckling her zone; An ation (ſays this Philo» 
ppher) in which ne one would make wſe of the left hand. | 
5. 422. Such fiream 4s iſſnes from « wounded Ged.] This is one 
f thoſe paſſages in Hemer, which ng pow occaſion to thar 
zmous cenſure of Tully and nus, be makgs Gods of bir 
roes, and mortals of his Gods, This, taken in a general ſenſe; 
ppear'd the higheft impiety to Pleto and Pythageras; one of 
hom has baniſh'd Hemer from his commonwealth; and the 
ther ſaid he was tortured in hell, for fictions of this nature. 
ut if a due diftintion be made of a difference ry beings 
perior to mankind, which both the Pagans and Chriſtians 
ave allowed, theſe fables may be eafily accounted for, 
nds inflicted on the dragen, bruifing the ſerpent”: head, and other 
ch metaphorical images, ate conſecrated in holy writ, and 
pply'd to angelical and incorporeal natures. But in our Au- 
or's days they had a notion of Gods that were corporeal, 
d whom they aſcribed bodies, tho” of a more ſubtil kind than 
2: Whoſe of mortals. So in this very place he ſuppoſes them to 
ach hre blood, but blood of a finer or ſuperior natute. Not- 
ich WWrhſtanding the foregoing cenſutes, Million has not ſetupled 
ter! imitate and apply this to angels in the chriſtian ſyſtem, 
aſe When Satan is wounded by Michael in his fixth book. þ. 327. 


ink 
ing Then Satan frft knew pain, 
fa And writh'd him to and fro convolv/d ; fo ſore 
8 4s The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 
of Paſi'd thro” him ; but th” Etherinl ſubfance clos'ty | 
in Not long diviſible, and from the gaſb 
— A ffream ef nectarout humour iſſiung fou d, 
her Sanguin, ſuch as celeflial ſpirits may ble 
t by Ter ſoon he head, for ſpirits that live throughout, 
| TE» Vial in ev'ry part, net as frail man 
1da- . tentrails, head or heart, liver or reins, 
the Cannot but by annilularing die. 


her, Cs f 2 


and common opinion in his account of the Gods, tho” ; 


creating or governing the world, yet maintain'd their ei 


as poetry, no way ſhocking, Yer our Author, as if hel 
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Pure Emanation ! uncorrupted ſtood; | 
Unlike our groſs, diſeas'd, terreſtrial blood: 
A | (Fe 


Ariſtotle, cap. 26. Art. Poet, excuſes Homer for following fan 


way agreeable to tiuth. The religion of thoſe. times tauy 
no other notions of the Deity, than that the Gods were hy 
ings of human forms and paſſions; ſo that any but a 1 
Anthropemorphite would probably have paſt among the ancie 
Greeks for an impious heretick : They thought their religia 
which worſhipped the Gods in images of human ſhape, 1 
much more refin*d and rational than that of «£zypt and oth 
nations, who ador'd them in animal or monſtrous forms. 4 
certainly Gods of human ſhape cannot juſtly be eſteemed 
deſcribed otherwiſe, than as a celeſtial race, ſuperior only 1 
mortal men by greater abilities, and a more extenſive degn 
of wiſdom and ſtrength, ſubje& however to the neceſlary 
conveniences conſequent to corporeal beings. Cicero, in | 
book de Nat. Deor. urges-this conſequence ſtrongly againſt 
Epicureant, who tho? — depos'd the Gods from any power. 


ſtence in human forms. Non en m ſentitis quam mulla vobis ſul 
pienda ſunt, fi mpetraveritis ut cen edamus eandem eſſe hominum Wi An 
Deorum figuram.; omni. cultuws & Ccuratio corporis erit eadem ai 
beada Deo que adhibetur homini, ingreſſus, curſus, accubatio, inclin T 
17, ſefſio, comprehenſio, ad extremum etiam ſermo & oratio, Ni 
gquod-& mares Deos & faminas eſſe dicitis, quid ſequatur videts, Con 
This particular of the wounding of Venus ſeems to be T 
$@ion of Homer's own. brain, naturally deducible from 0 
doctrine of coporeal Gods above mentioned; and conſide 


foreſeen ſome objection, has very artfully inſerted a juſtifi 
tion of th's. bold ſtroke, in the ſyeech Drone ſoon after ma 
to Venus. For as it was natural to comfort her daughter, 

utting her in mind that many other De ties had receiv'd 
ill treatment from mortals by the permiſſion of Jupiter 
it was of great uſe to the Poet, to enumerate thoſe ancie 
fables to the ſame purpoſe, which being then generally afle 
ed to, might obtain credit for his own, This fine rem 
belongs to Euftathins, 

v. 424. Unlike our groſs, diſeas'd, terreſtrial blood, &c.] 
opinion of the incoriuptibility of celeſtial matter ſeems 
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(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 

Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins.) 
With tender ſhrieks the Goddeſs fill'd the place, 
And dropt her offspring ſrom her weak embrace. 
Him Phabus took: He caſts a cloud around 
he fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 
igio Then with a voice that ſhook the vaulted (ies, 
on The King inſults the Goddeſs as ſhe flies. 
m with Jove's daughter bloody fights agree, 

ah The field of combate is no ſcene for hee: 
ry lr Go, let thy own ſoft ſex employ thy care, 

aft Go lull the coward, or delude the far, 
ir ei Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the war's alarms, 
num And learn to tremble at the name of arms. 

inclis Tydides thus. The Goddeſs, ſeiz'd with dread, | 
By Confus'd, diſtracted, from the conflict fled. -. 


1. To aid her, ſwift the winged vis few 
he wrapt in a miſt above the warring crew. 
uſtit 


have been receiy'd in the time of Homer, For he makes the 
| ——_— of the Gods to depend upon the incorruptibte 

nature of the nutriment by which they are ſuſtain'd ; as the 
mortality of men to proceed from'the corruptible materials 


_ df which they are made, and by which they ate nouriſhed. We 
e e faveral*inffances in him from whence this may be in- 


erred, as when Diomed queſtions Glautus if he be a God or a 
ortal, he adds, One who is ſuſtained by the fruits of the earth. 


ib. 6. x; 17%, 
C6 Tie 
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The Queen of Love with faded charms ſhe found, 
Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wound. 

445 To Mars, who fate remote, they bent their way; 
Far on the left, with clouds involv'd he lay; 
Beſide him ſtood his lance, diftain'd with gore, 
And, rein'd with gold, his foaming fteeds before. 

Low at his knee; ſhe begg d, with ſtreaming eyes, 

450 Her brother's car, to mount the diſtant ſkies,. 
And ſhew'd the wound by fierce. Tydides giv'n,. 

A mortal man, who dares encounter heav'n. 
Stern Mars attentive. hears the Queen complain, 
And to her hand commits the golden rein: 

455 She mounts the ſeat oppreſs'd with filent woe, 

Driv'n by the Goddeſs of the painted bow. 

The laſh reſounds, the rapid chariot flies, 

And in # moment ſcales the lofty ſkies. 

There ſtopp'd the car, and there the courſers ſtood 
g60 Fed by fair Iris with ambroſial food. 

Before ber mother Love's bright Queen appears, Weical 

O' erwhelm' d with anguiſh and diffoly'd in tears; — — 


7. 449. Low at. his knee ſhe begg'd.) Alb the former Engl 

- eranflators make it, Fa fell on her knees, an overſight occ 
_ fon'd by the want of a competent knowledge in antiquitit 
(without which no man can tolerably underſtand this Autho! 
For the cuſtom of praying on the knees was unknown to tl 
Greckz, and in uſe only among the Hebrews, 


— 
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e nis d her in her arms, heheld her bleed, 

d. Mad ac d, what God had wrought this guilty deed? 

ay > Then ſhe; This inſult from no God I found, 

n impious mortal gave the daring wound! 

chold the deed of haughty Diomed?! 

was in the ſon's defence the mother bled. 

he war with Troy no more the Grecians wage; 

ut with the Gods (th' immortal Gods) engage: 

Dione then. Thy wrongs with patience bear,. 
nd ſhare thoſe griefs inferior pow'rs muſt ſhare; 

n. nnumber'd woes mankind from us ſuſtain, 

nd men with woes afflict the Gods again. 

he mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 

ad lodg d in brazen dungeons under ground, 


J. 472. And'ſbare theſe griefs inferior peu muſt ſburc.] The 
ord inferior is added by the tranſlator, to open the diſtintion- 
emer makes between the Divinity itſelf, which he repreſents 
paſſible, and the ſubordinate celeſtial beings or ſpirits. 

F. 475. The mighty Mars, &c.] Homer in theſe fables, as 
pon many other occafions, makes a great ſhow of his theo- 
gical learning, which was the manner of all the Greeks who 
id travell'd into /£gypr. Thoſe who would ſee theſe alle- 
dries explained at large, may conſult Ewfathris: on this place: 
il ſpeaks much in the ſame figure; when he deſcribes the 
oy peace with which Auguſtus had bleſt the world: 


r Engl 
ht occ 
tiquiti 


Author 


m——_—C imp ines int u: 
Cava ſedens ſuper arma, & centum v inctus n 
Foff — fronds horridus ore ornente, 
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Full thirteen moons impriſon'd roar'd in vain; 
Oeus and Ephialtes held the chain: 
Perhaps had periſh'd; had not Herme's care 
Great Juno's ſelf has born her weight of pain, 
Th' imperial partner of the heav'nly reign; 
Amphitryon's ſon infix d the deadly dart, 
And fill'd: with anguiſh her immortal heart. 
485 Ev'n hell's grim King Alcides' pow:r confeſt, | 
The ſhaft found entrance in his iron breaſt, | 
To Jove's high palace for a cure he fled, 
Pierc'd in his own. dominions of the dead 
| Where Peon ſprinkling heav'nly balm around, 
490 Aſſwag d the glowing pangs, and clos'd the wou 
Raſh, impious man ! to ſtain the bleſt abodes, 
And drench his arrows in the blood of Gods! 


\ 


A V. 479. Perhaps had periſÞ'd.) Some of Hamers cenſurers h 
_ inferred from this paſſage, that the Poet repreſents his G0 


_ſcribed. It is a common way of ſpeech to uſe perditien 1 


. eternal puniſhment periſbing everlaſtingly, There, is a tema 
able paſſage to this purpoſe in Tacitus, An, 6, which very li 
ly repreſents the miſerable ſtate of a diſtracted tyrant : It 
the beginning of a Letter from Tiberius to the Senate: Þ 
ſeribam vob, P. C. aut quomeds ſcribam, aut quid omnino 
ſeribam hoc tempore, Dii me Deaque pejus perdant quam. pet 
queatidue ſentie, ſi ſcie, ' | 


430 Reſtor'd the groaning God to upper air. l 


fubject to death; when nothing but great miſery is here d 


deſtruction for misfortune: The language of ſeripture ei 


' 


rs 
n bat 
hat't 
ay, 

uch 
leaſt 
nature 
death, 
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But thou (tho' Pallas urg'd thy frantic deed) | 
hoſe ſpear il fated makes a Goddeſs bleed, 

now thou, whoe'er with heav'nly pow'r contends, 
Short is his date, and ſoon. his glory ends; 


o infant on his knees ſhall call him Sire; 
Strong as thou art, ſore God may yet be found, 
o ſtretch thee pale and gaſping on the ground; 


V. 499, No infant on his knees ſhall call him re.] This is He- 


„'s manner of foretelling that he ſhall periſh unfortunately 


n battel, which is infinitely'a more: anful way of conveying 


hat thought than by a dire& expreſſion. He does not fimply 
ay, he (hall never 'rerurn\ from the war, but intimates as 
wch by deſcribing the loſs of the a fre ſenſible and affecti 

pleaſure that a watrior can receive at his return. Of che like 
natute is, the prophecy at the end of this ſpeech of the hero's 
death, by repreſenting it in a dream of his wife's, There are 
many five Rtrokes of this kind in the prophetical parts of the 
Old Teſtament, Nothing is more natural than Dune's form- 


Our 


engeance was ſo proper a topick of conſolation ro Venus, 

V. 500, To ſtretch thee pale, &c.] Virgil has taken notice af 
his threatning denunciation of vengeance, tho' ſulfill'd in 
different manner, where Diemed in his anſwer to the Embaſ- 
adot of K. Latinus enumerates his misfortunes, and impies 
he cauſe of them to this impious attempt upon Venus, = 


5 69 ed, lb, 11. 

ere ( . 

fon 4 Invidiſſe Deos patriis ut redditus ori: 

e Cal Conjugium optatum c pulchram, Calydona viderem? , 


emit Nunc etiam hyrribilt viſu porienta ſequunt ur 

Et ſocii ami ſſi pet ier unt AEquara pens? re 
Fluminibuſque vag ant ur eaves (hu dira mrerum Furl 
Supplicia!) & ſcopulos lacrymoſis vecibus ini, t. 
vine! Hac ade; ex illo mibi jam ſpe anda. fuaruunt i 
Tempore, cum ferro cœleſtia corpora demens 
Appetii, & Venerts. vialavi vulnere dext ram. 100 
Thy 


rom fields of death when late he ſhall retire, - - .,, - 


ng theſe images of ceveuge upon Q:9md, the hope of which: : - 


| 
| 
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Thy diſtant wife, Zgjale the fair, 
Starting from ſleep with a diſtracted air, 

Shall rowze thy ſlaves, and her loft Lord deplore, 


The brave, the great, the glorious, now no more! 
Joy This faid, ſhe wip'd from Venus wounded palm 


The ſacred Ichor, and infus'd the balm, ne 
; es 

Juno and Pallas with a ſmile ſurvey'd, Fg h b 

And thus to Jove began the blue-ey'd maid. he 
ow? 


Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove/ to tal — 
HoHow this miſchance the Cyprian Queen beſell yoo 


efting 
As late ſhe try'd with paſſion to inflame — 
The tender boſom of a Grecian dame, | 4 7 


Allur'd the fair with moving thoughts of joy, 
To quit her country for ſome youth of Troy; 
5 The claſping Zone, with golden buckles bound, 


Raz'd her ſoft hand with this lamented wound. Ife 
next 
5. got. Thy difant wife,) The Poet ſeems here to comp! * 
ment the fair ſex at the expence of truth, by concealing 10% non 
character of ale, whom he has deſcribed with the diſpo * 
tion of a faithful wife; tho” the hiſtory of thoſe times rep: all 1 
ſents her as an abandon d proftiture, who gave up her 01 elf 5 
perſon and her husband's crown to her lover. Sg that Dion, k. 
at his return from Trey, when he expected to be receiv'd wit ſealo 
all the renderneſs of a loving ſpouſe, found his bed anf c 
throne poſſeſs'd by an adulterer, was forc'd to fly his country 44 Gon 
and ſeek refuge and ſubſiſtence in foreign lands. Thus thei the 
offended Goddeſs executed her vengeance by the proper effet 4 hy 
of her own power, by involving the hero in a ſeries of mil * 
foctunes proceeding from the incontinence of his wife, ſafes 


Ta 
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he Sire of Gods and men ſuperior ſmil'd, 
ad, calling Venus, thus addreſt his child. 


„ Not 
n , The Sire of Gods and men ſuperier ſmild.} One may 


rve the decorum and decency our Author conſtantly pre- 
es on this occaſion: Jupiter only ſmiles, the other Gods 


b out. That Hemer was no enemy to mitth may appear - 


ſeveral places of his poem; which ſo ſerious as it is, is 
tſpers'd with many gaiethes, indeed more than he has been 
ow'd in by the ſucceeding Epic Poets. Milton, who was 
aps fonder of him than the reft, has given moſt into the 
crous ; of which his paradiſe of fools in the third book, and 
efting angels in the fixth, are extraordinary inftances. Up- 
the confuſion of Babel, he ſays there was great laugbter in 
en: as Homer calls the laughter of the Gods in the firft 
k do fro eee, an inextinguiſhable laugh : But the ſcrip- 
might perhaps embolden the Eng/z/b Poet, which ſays, 
ſoall langh them te ſcorn, and the like, Plate is ang! 
Yomer for making the Deities laugh, as a high indecency 
offence to gravity. He ſays the Gods in our Author te- 
nt magiſtrates and perſons in authority, and are deſigned 
: xamples to ſuch: On this ſuppoſition, he blames him fot 
oling immoderate laughter as a thing decent in great 
I forgot to take notice in its proper place, that the epi- 
inextinguiſbable is not to be taken litterally for diſſolute ot 
eſs mirth, but was only a phraſe of that time to ſignify 
tfulneſs and ſeaſonable gayety; in the ſame manner as we 
now ſay, to dre with laughter, without being underſtood to 
| danger of dying with ir. The place, time, and occaſion 
all agreeable to mirth : It was at a banquet; and Plate 
elf relates ſeyeral things that paſt at the banquet of * 
„which had not been either decent or rational at any 
ſeaſon, The ſame may be ſaid of the preſent paſlage : 
ry could neyer be -more natural than when two of the 
le ſex had an opportunity of triumphing over another 
n they hated. Homer makes wiſdom her ſelf not able, 
in the preſence of Jupiter, to reſiſt the temptation, . She 
into a ludicrous ſpeech, and the ſupreme being himſelf 
lafes a ſmile at it. But this (as Eufarbius — 


= - 
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Not theſe, O daughter, are thy proper cares, 
520 Thee milder arts befit, and ſoſter wars; 
Sweet ſmiles are thine, and kind endearing chan 
To Mars and Pallas leave the deeds of arms. 
Thus they in heav'n: While on the plain bel ten- 
The fierce Tydides charg'd his Dardan foe, 
525 Fluſh'd with celeſtial blood purſu'd his way, 
And fearleſs dar'd the threatning God of day; 
Already in his hopes he ſaw him kill'd, - 
Tho ſcreemd behind Apollo's mighty ſhield. y. 54 
Thrice ruſhing furious, at the chief he ſtrook; 
530 His blazing buckler thrice Apollo ſhook: . 
He try'd the fourth: when breaking from the cl 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 
O O ſon of Tydeus, ceaſe! be wiſe, and ſee 
How vaſt the diff'rence of the Gods and thee; 
535 Diſtance immenſe! between the pow'rs that ſhin 
Above, eternal, deathleſs, and divine, 
And mortal man! a wretch of humble birth, — 
A ſhort-liv'd reptile in the duſt of earth.  IM*. 1? 


4 


— 


not introduced without judgment and precaution. Fot 
he makes Minerva firſt beg Jupiters permiſſion for this 

of freedom, Permit thy daughter, graciows Jove; in which he 
the reader's leave to enliven his narration with this pitt 
gayety. . 


e Sun 
pariti 


bje& 
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So ſpoke the Cod who darts celeſtial fire: 

dreads his fury, and ſame ſteps retires. 

hen Phæbus bore the chief of Venus' race 

o Troy's high fane, and to his holy place; 

zt0na there and Phæbe heal'd the wound, 

ith vigor arm'd him, and with glory crown'd. 

his done, the patron of the ſilver bow 

phantom rais'd, the ſame in ſhape and ſhow - 
AP | | With 


ws 


). 540. He dreads bir fary, and frac Hupf retires.) Diemed A 


aintains his intrepid character; he retires but a fep er tue 
2 en from Apollo. The conduct of Homer is remarkably juſt 
d rational here. He gives Diomed no ſort of advantage over 
dolle, becauſe he would not feign what was entirely incre- 
ple, and what no allegory could juſtify. He wounds Venus 


ſions which are repreſented by thoſe Deities. But ir is im- 
ſible to vanquiſh Apolle, in whatſoever capacity he is con- 
lered, either as the Sun, or as Deſtiny : One may ſhoot at the 
but not hurt him, and one may ftrive againſt deſtiny, but 
dt ſurmount it. Euſfath ius. 

5. 546. A phantome raid.) The fiction of a God's placin 
phantome inftead of the hero, to delude the enemy — 
ntinue the engagemet; means no more than that the ene- 
y thought he was in the battel. This is the language of 


p mple truth, the recital whereof would be cold and unaffect- 
Ws. Thus AMinerva's guiding a javelin, ſigniſies only that it 
is thrown with art and dexterity ; Mars taking upon him the 


d ſo, and in like manner of the reſt. - The preſent paſſage 
copied by Virgil in the tenth ud, where the ſpeſtre of 
« is raiſed by June or the Air, as it is here by Apollo or 
ch bee Se; both equally proper to be employed in forming an 
parition, Whoever will compare the two authors on this 
dieck will obſerve with what admirable art, and what 
exquiſite 


d Mars, as it is morally poſſible to overcome the irregular _ 


detry, which prefers a marvellous fiction to & plain and 


ape of Acawas, that the courage of Acamas incited him to 


—— _— ee Ü—ͤͥQ . 
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With great nas; ſuch the form he bore, 

And ſuch in ſight the radiant arms he wore. 

Around the ſpectre bloody wars are wag d, 
550 And Greece and Troy with claſhing ſhields engag'd. 

Meantime on 7ien's tow'r Apollo ſtood, 

And calling Mars, thus urg'd the raging God, 

Stern pow'r of arms, by whom the mighty fal 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake th' embattel'd wal 


00 


F5FRiſe in thy wrath! to hell's abhorr'd abodes pes 
Diſpatch yon' Greek, and vindicate the Gods. 

Firſt roſie Venus felt his brutal rage; Say 

Me next he charg'd, and dares all heav'n engage: Wh her 

The wretch would brave high heav'ns immortal firWhat 

560 His triple thunder, and his bolts. of fire. 978 

| The God of battel iſſues on the plain, 

Stirs all the ranks, and fires the Trojan train; 100 

"In form like Aanman, the Liruacias guide, Matt 

Enrag d, to Troy's retiring chiefs he cry d: — 


- exquiſite ornaments, the latter has improved and beautif'iptio, 
his original. Scaliger in comparing theſe places, has ablugit had 
cenſured the phantome of Homer for its inaRiyity ; whereWat da 
"was only form'd to repreſent the hero lying on the grad lay 
without any _—_— of life or motion. Spencer in Wtecr p. 
Eighth canto of the third book ſeems to have improved lar re 


imagination, in the creation of his falſe Florime/, whoWimate 
forms all the functions of life, and gives occaſion for er we 
adventures, | | | 
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How long ye ſons of Priam will ye fly, 

nd unreveng'd ſee Priam's people die? | 

il unreſiſted ſhall the 'foe deſtroy, 

id ftretch the laughter to the gates of Trey? 

> brave Zness links beneath his wound, 

ot godlike Hector more in arms renown'd: 

ſte all, and take the gen rous warrior's part. 

> ſaid; new courage ſwell'd each hero's heart. 
pedon firſt his ardent ſoul expreſs'd, | 

1d, turn'd to Hector, theſe bold words addreſs'd. 
Say, Chief, is all thy ancient valour loſt, 
ſhereare thy threats, and where thy glorious boaſt, 
hat propt alone by Priam's race ſhould ftand 
oy's ſacred walls, nor need a foreign hand? 


4 


d. 


5. 575. The Speech of Sarpedon to Hector.] It will be hard 
find à ſpeech more wazm and ſpirited than this of Serpedon, 
which comprehends ſo much in ſo few words, Nothing 
uld be more artfully thought upon to pique Heffer, who was 
jealous of his country's glory, than to tell him he had 
rmerly conceiv'd roo great a notion of the Trojan valour; 
d to exalt the auxiliaries above his countrymen. The de- 
iption Saypedon gives of the little concern or intereſt him- 
f had in the wat, in oppoſition to the neceſſity and immi- 
nt danger of the Trojan, greatly ſtrengthens this preference, 
d lays the charge home upon their honour. In the 
| er part, which preſcribes Hector his duty, there is a parti- 
roved War reprimand, in telling him how much it behoves him to 
whoWimatc and encourage the auxiliaries ; for this is to ſay in 
for Mer words, you ould exhort them, and they are forc'd on 
e coutrary to exhort you, 


Now, 
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Now, now thy country calls her wanted friends, 
580 And the proud vaunt in juſt deriſion ends. 
Remote they ſtand, while alien troops engage, 
Like trembling hounds before the lion's rage. 
Far diſtant hence I held my wide command, | 
Where foaming Xanthas laves the Lycian land, 
y With ample wealth (the wiſh of mortals) bleſt, 
A beauteous wife, and infant at her breaſt; 
With thoſe I left whatever dear could be; 
Greece, if ſhe conquers, nothing wins from me. 
Yet firſt in fight my Lycian bands I chear, 
590 And long to meet this mighty man ye fear, 
While Hector idle ſtands, nor bids the brave 
Their wives, their infants, and their altars ſave. 
Haſte, warrior, haſte! preſerve thy threaten'd ſtate; 
Or one vaſt burſt of all-involving fate 
595 Fall o'er your tow'rs ſhall fall, and ſweep away 
Sons, fires, and wives, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey. 
Rowe all thy Trojans, urge thy aids to fight; 
Theſe claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by night: 
With force inceſſant the brave Greeks oppoſe ; 
600 Such cares thy friends deſerve, and ſuch thy foes, 
. Stung to the heart the gen'rous Hector hears, 
But juſt reproof with decent ſilence bears. 


1 Frot 


L 


tate; 


m his proud car the Prince impetuous ſprings; 
earth he leaps; his brazen armour rings. 

o ſhining ſpears are brandiſh' d in his hands; 

s arm'd, he animates his drooping bands, 

ives their ardor, turns their ſteps from flight, 

| wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 

ey turn, they ſtand: The Greeks their fury dare, 
denſe their pow'rs, and wait the growing war, 

s when, on Ceres ſacred floor, the ſwain 

eads the wide fan to clear the golden grain, 

d the light chaff, before the breezes born, 

ends in clouds from off the heapy corn; 

grey duſt, riſing with collected winds, 
ves oer the barn, and whitens all the hinds. 
white with duſt the Grecian hoſt appears; 

m trampling ſteeds, and thund'ring charioteers. 
e duſky clouds from labour'd earth ariſe, 

d roll in ſmoaking volumes to the ſkies. 

rs hovers o'er them with his ſable ſhield, 

| adds new horrors to the darken'd field; 


611. Ceres? ſacred floor.) Homer calls the threſhing floor 
{ (fays Enftathivs) not only as it was conſecrated to Ceres, 
in regard of its great uſe and advantage to human kind; 
hich ſenſe-alſo he frequently gives the ſame epithet to 
; &, This ſimile is of an exquilite beauty, 

Pleas'd 


Frot 
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Pleas d with his charge, and ardent to fulfill 
In Troy's defence Apollo's heav'nly will: 

625 Soon as from fight the blue-cy'd maid retires, 
Each Trojan boſom with new warmth he fires, 
And now the God, from forth his ſacred fane, 
Produc'd Aneas to the ſhouting train: 

Alive, unharm'd with all his peers around, 
630Erect he ſtood, and vig rous from his wound: 
Enquiries none they made; the dreadful day 
No pauſe of words admits, no dull delay; 
Fierce Diſcord ſtorms, Apollo loud exclaims, 
Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the field's in flame 

635 Stern Diomed with either Ajax ſtood, 

And great Ulyſſes, bath'd in hoſtile blood, 
Embodied cloſe, the lab'ring Grecian train 
The fierceſt ſhock of charging hoſts ſaſtain ; 
Unmov'd and filent, the whole war they wait, 
640 Serenely dreadful, and as fix d as fate. 

So when th' embattel'd clouds in dark array 
Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay, 

4 


. 641. So when thembattePd clouds.) This ſimile conte 
as proper 4 compariſon, and as fine a piQure of narute 
any in Hemer? However it is to be fear'd the beauty and pt 

tety of it will not be very obvious to many readers, beci 

it is the deſcription of a natural appearance which they bt 
not had ag opportunity to remark, and which can be obſc: 
0 
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When now the North his boiſt'tous rage has ſpent, 
And peaceful ſleeps the liquid element, 
The low-hung vapors, motionleſs and ſtill, 
Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill; 
Till the maſs ſcatters as the winds ariſe, 
Diſpers'd and broken thro' the ruffled ſkies, 
Nor was. the Gen'ral wanting to his train, 
From troop to troop he toils thro' all the plain, 


only in a mountainous country. It happens frequently in 
— calm weather, that the atmoſphere is charg'd with thick 
apors, whoſe gravity is ſuch that they neither riſe nor fall, 
but remain poiz'd in the air at a ceitain height, where they 
ontinue frequently. for ſeveral days together. In a plain 
ountry this occaſions no other viſible appearance, but of-an 
niform clouded sky; but in a hilly region theſe vapors are 
o be ſeen coyering the tops, and ſtretch'd along the ſides 
of the mountains; the clouded parts above being terminated 
Ind diſtiaguiſh'd from the clear parts below by a ftrait line 
unning parallel to the horizon, as far as the mountains ex> . 
end, The whole compaſs of nature cannot afford a nobler 
; nd more exact repreſentation of a numerous army drawn 
bp in line of battel, and expecting the charge, The lon 
xtended even front, the cloſeneſs of the ranks, the firmneſs, 
order, and ſilence of the whole, ate all drawn with great re- 


1 is while Boreas and the other boiſterous winds, which 
liſpetſe and break the clouds, are laid aſleep. This is as 
xact as it is poetical ; for when the winds ariſe, this regular 
der is ſoon diſſolv'd. This circumſtance is added to the 
eſeription. as an ominous anticipation of the flight and diſ- 
pation of the Greeks, which ſoon enſued when Mars and Hefter 

zoke in upon them. 


bſe Vor. U. D Ye 


emblance in this one compariſon. The Poet adds, that this 


* 
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. . Ye Greeks, be men! the charge of battel bear; 
| Your brave affociates, and yourſelves revere! 
Let glorious acts more glorious acts inſpire, * 
And catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire! 
” 655 On valor's fide the odds of combate lie, 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
The wretch who trembles in the field of fame, 
Meets death, ind worſe than death, eternal ſhame, 
Theſe words he ſeconds with his flying lance, 
660 To meet whoſe point was ſtrong Dezcoon's chance; 
FEneas friend, and in his native place 
" Honour'd and loy'd like Priam's royal race: 


9. 651, Te Greeks be men, &c.] If Homer in the long 
ſpeeches of the 7liad, ſays all that could be ſaid by eloquent 
in the ſhorter he ſays all that can be ſaid with judgme 
Whatever ſome few modern Criticks have thought, it will! 
found upon due reflexion, that the length or brevity of 
ſpeeches is determin'd as the occaſions either allow leill 
or demand haſte. This conciſe oration of Atamemnon is 
maſterpiece in the Laconic way. The exigence required 
ſhould ſay ſomething very powerful, and no time was to 
loſt. He therefore warms the brave and the timorous by « 
and the ſame exhortation, which at once moves by the | 
of glory, and the fear of death. It is ſhort and full, like 
of the brave Scorch General under Gufavxs, who upon fi 
of the enemy, ſaid only this; See ge theſe lads? Zuber 
them, or they fell you, | 
v. 652. Jour brave aſſociates and your ſelves revere.] This 
ble exhortation of Agamemnen is correſpondent to the 
ſcheme of Keſtor in the lecond book: where he adviſed 
rank the ſoldiers of the ſame nation together, that be 
known to each other, all might be incired either by a gf 
tous emulation or à decent . Opondanni, 
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Long had he fonght the foremoſt in the field; 
But now the monarch's lance tranſpierc'd his ſhield, 
His ſhield too weak the furious dart to ſtay, 
Thro' his broad belt the weapon forc'd its way; 
The grizly wound diſmiſs d his ſoul to hell, 
His arms around him rattled as he fell. 
Then fierce neas brandiſhing his blade, 
ne. In duſt orfilechus and Crethos laid, : 
; Whoſe fire Diocleus, wealthy, brave and great, 
nce; In well-built Phere held his lofty ſeat: 
Sprung from Alpheus, plenteous ſtream ! that yields 
Encreaſe of harveſts to the Pylian fields: 
He got Orſilochus, Diocleus he, 
ind theſe deſcended in the third degree. 
00 early expert in the martial toil, 
n ſable ſhips they left their native ſoil, 
T' avenge Atrides: Now, untimely lain, 
They fell with glory on the Phrygian plain. 


Jong 
quent 
dgme! 
1 = 

0 
7 w leilt 


pnen is 


like Mo two young mountain lions, nurs d with blood 
— n deep receſſes of the gloomy wood, 


Luſh fearleſs. to the plains, and uncontroul'd - 


— populate the ſtalls and waſte the fold; 
hat be Till pierc'd at diſtance from their native den, 


Yer power'd they fall beneath the force of men. 
D 2 Pjoftrate 


B 
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Proſtrate on earth their beauteous bodies lay, x 
Like mountain Firs, as tall and ſtrait as they. T} 
Great Menelaus views with pitying eyes, * Br: 
690 Lifts his bright lance, and at the victor flies; Th 
| -; HMars urg d him on; yet, ruthleſs in his hate, Th 
| The God but urg'd him to provoke his fate. I 
| He thus advancing, Neſftor's valiant ſon W} 


Shakes for his danger, and neglects his own; 
695 Struck with the thought, ſhould Helen's lord be lain, 
And all his country's glorious labours vain, 
Already met the threatning heroes ſtand; 
The ſpears already tremble in their hand ; 


V. 691. Mars urg' d him on.] This is another inſtance e 
what has been in general obſerv'd in the diſcourſe on the 
battels of Homer, his artful manner of making us meafure out 
hero by another. We have here an exact ſcale of the valout 
of Anta, and of Menelaus; how much the former outweighs 
the latter, appears by what is faid of Mars in theſe lines, an 
by the neceſſity of Antilochuss aſſiſting Menelaus: as afterwatt 
what overbalance that aſſiſtance gave him, by Ats ! 
treat ing ftom them both. How very nicely are theſe degree 
mark'd on either hand? This knowledge of the differenc 
which nature itſelf ſets between one man and another, make 

our Author neither blame theſe two heroes, for going again 
one, who was ſuperior to each of them in ftreggth ; nor th 
one, for retiring from both, when their conjun&ion mad 


| them an overmatch to him. There is great judgment in Mfrhe * 
| this. 
v. 696. Arid all his country's glorious labowrs vain.) For (Wind be 


| «Agamenmon, ſaid in the fourth book upon Aenelaws*s beit 
| wounded) if he were ſlain, the war would be at an end, a 
the Greeks think only of returning to theix country, & 


| — 
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In ruſh'd Antilochus, his aid to bring, 

And fall or conquer by the Spartan King. 
Theſe ſeen, the Dardan backward turn'd his courſe, 

Brave as he was, and ſhunn'd unequal force. 

The breathlefs bodies to the Greeks they drew; 
Then mix in combate, and their toils renew. 

Firſt Pylæmenes, great in battel, bled, 

Who ſheath'd in braſs the Paphlagonians led... 
{trides mark'd him where ſublime he ſtood ; 

Fix'd in his throat, the jav'lin drank his blood. 

he faithful Mydon, as he turn'd from fight 

His flying courſers, ſunk to endleſs night : 

\ broken rock by Neftor's ſon was thrown ; 

is bended arm receiv'd the falling ſtone, 

rom his numb'd hand the iv'ry-ſtudded reins 

oopt in the duſt, are trail'd along the plains: 

eanwhile his temples feel a deadly wound; 

e groans in death, and pond'rous ſinks to ground: 

J deep drove his helmet in the ſands, and there 

he head ſtood fix d, the quiv'ring legs in air: 

ill trampled. flat beneath the courſer's feet, 

he youthful victor mounts his empty ſeat, 

ind bears the prize in triumph to the flaet. 


lain 


— 


D 3 Great 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
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Great Hector ſaw, and raging at the view 
Pours on the Greets: The Trojan troops purſue ; 
He fires his hoſt with animating cries, < 


725 And brings along the Furies or the ſkies. Se 
Mars, ſtern deftroyer! and Bellona dread, H. 
Flame in the front, and thunder at their head: Be 
This ſwells the tumult and the rage of fight; Re 
That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful light; Re 


| 730 Where Hector march d, the God of battels ſhin'd, Tr 
| Now ſtorm'd before him, and now rag d behind. . 
Tydides paus d amidſt his full carrier 3 5 
Then firſt the Hero's manly breaſt knew fear. 
As when ſome ſimple ſwain his cot forſakes, 
7 35 And wide thro' fens an unknown journey takes; | 
If chance a ſwelling brook his paſſage ſtay, 
And foam impervious croſs the wand'rer's way, 


Confus'd he ſtops, a length of country paſt, 
Eyes the rough waves, and tir'd, returns at laſt, 


V. 726. Mars, fern defrozer, r.] There is a great pobl 
neſs in this paſſage, With what pomp is Her introduc 
into the battel, where Mars and Ballena are his attendant! 

The retreat of Diemed is no leſs beautiful; Minerva had 
mov'd the myſt from his eyes, and he immediately ditcoved 
Mar: aſſiſting Hector. His ſurprize on this occasion is find 
imag'd by that of the tra on the ſudden ſight of d 


_— 


Ama 
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Amaz'd no leſs the great Tydides ſtands: 


No wonder, Greeks! that all to Hactor yield, 
Secure of fav'ring Gods, he takes the field: 
His ſtrokes they ſecond, and avert our ſpears; 
Behold where Mars in mortal arms appears! 
Retire then warriors, but ſedate and flow ; 
Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 
1, Trust not too much your unavailing might; 
'Tis not with Troy but with the Gods ye fight. 

Now near the Greeks the black battalions drew; 
And firſt two Leaders valiant Heffor flew, 
His force Anchialus and Mneſthes found, 
In ev'ry art of glorious war rehown'd ; 
In the ſame car the chiefs to combate rideʒ 
* And fought united, and united dy d. 
Struck at the ſight, the mighty Ajax glows 
With thirſt of vengeance, and afaults the foes. . . 
His maſſy ſpear with matchleſs fury ſent, 
Thro' Amphins' belt and heaving belly went: 
Amphius Apeſus' happy ſoil poſſeſs d 
With herds abounding, and with treaſure bleſs'd;. 
But Fate reſiſtleſs from his country led 
The Chief, to periſh at his „ head. 

Py 


yo, 


Shook: 


He ſtay. d, and turning, thus addreſs d his bands. 'j- - 
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Shook with his fall his brazen armour rung, 
765 And fierce, to ſeize it, conqu'ring Ajax ſprung: 
Around his head an iron tempeſt rain'd; =. 
A wood of ſpears his ample ſhield ſuſtain'd ; 
Beneath one foot the yet-warm corps he preſt, 
And drew his jav'lin from the bleeding breaſt: 
770 He could no more; the ſhow'ring darts deny'd 
To ſpoil his glitt'ring arms, and plumy pride. 
Now foes on foes came pouring on the fields, 
With briſtling lances, and compatted ſhields ; 
Till in the ſteely circle ftraiten'd round, 
ns Forc'd he gives way, and ſternly quits the ground. 
While thus they ſtrive, Tlepolemus the great, 
Urg'd by the force of unreſiſted fate 
Burns with deſire Sarpedon's ſtrength to prove; 
Alaides offspring meets the ſon of Jove. | 
780 Sheath d in bright arms each adverſe Chief came on, 
Jove's great deſcendent, and his greater ſon. 
Prepar'd for combate, e're the lance he taſt, 
The daring Rhodiap vents his haughty boaſt, 
What brings this Lycian Counſellor ſo far, 
785 To tremble at our arms, not mix in war? 


Know 


5. 784. What brings this Lycian counſellor ſo far] Th e is. 
„eee Surcaſin in Tlepelemws's calling Sarpedon a hi 
place 


Book V 


place 
drato! 


ad l 
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Know thy yain ſelf, nor let their flatt'ry move, 
Who ſtyle thee ſon of cloud-compelling Jove. 
How far unlike thoſe Chiefs of race divine, a 
How vaſt the diff rence of their deeds and thine? 
Jove got ſuch Heroes as my Sire, whoſe Soul 

No fear could daunt, nor earth, nor hell controul. 
Troy felt his arm, and yon' proud-ramparts ſtand 
Rais'd on the ruins of his venge ful hand: 

With ſix ſmall ſhips, and but a flender train, 

He left the town, a wide deſerted plain. 

But what art thou? who deedleſs look ſt around, 
While unreveng'd thy Lycians bite the ground; 
Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be, 

But wert thou greater, thou muſt yield to me. 
Pierc'd by my ſpear to endleſs darkneſs go! 

I make this preſent to the ſhades below. 


place Auxlo Branpler, Lycian Counſellor, one better skill'd im 
dratory than war; as he was the Governor of a people who- 
ad long been in peace, and probably (if we may gueſs from 
is character in Homer) remarkable for his ſpeeches. This is 
ghtly obſeryed by Spendanss, tho” not taken notice of by 

Dacier. 

V. 792. Troy felt his arm.] He alludes to the hiſtory of the 
rt deſtruction of Troy by Hertules, occaſion'd by Lame 
efuſing that Hero the horſes, which were the rewazd promis 'd- 
um fot the delivety of his daughter Heſtone. 


7 D 5 The 
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The ſon of Herewles, the Rhodian guide, 

Thus haughty ſpoke. The Lycian King reply'd. 

| Thy Sire, O prince! o'erturn'd the Trojan ſtate, 

$05. whoſe perjur d Monarch well deſerv d his fate; 
Thoſe heav'nly ſteeds the Hero ſought fo far, Bo 
Falſe he detain'd, the juſt reward of war: | 
Nor ſo content, the gen pous Chief defy'd, 
With baſe reproaches and un manly pride. 

RO But you, unworthy the high race you boaſt, 


Shall raiſe my glory when thy own is loſt: h 
Now meet thy fate, and by Sarpedon flain, . Dou 

Add one more ghoſt to Pluto s gloomy reigg. rp 
ice ſaid: Both jav'lins at an inſtant flew : | But 

$15 Both ſtrook, both wounded, but Sarpedon's flew:: - or 


Full in the boaſter's neck the weapon ſtood, ines 
Transfix'd his throat, and drank the vital blood; W*-/ 
The ſoul diſdainful ſeeks the caves of night, licau 
And his ſeab d eyes for ever loſe the light... ind 

E | ut He 
uſh'd 
ich; 
nd fa 
Oh! 
Ly he: 


v. $09- With: baſe reprogches and wmanly pride) Methinks 
theſe words xaxd wirare ubdw include the chief ſting of Sor 
poeden's anſwer. to Tirpelamus, which no Commentator that! 
remember has temack' d. He tells him:La-mmedon deſery'd h 
misfortune, not only. for his perfidy, but for injuring a brave 
man with unmanly and ſcandalous reproaches ; alluding 10 
ile xhich Tlapolemus had jult before caſt upon him. 


Ye 
| 
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Yet not in vain, Tlepolemut, was thrown 
Thy angry lance; which piercing to the bone 
Sarpedon's thigh, had robb'd the Chief of breath; 
But Jove was preſent, and forbad the death. 

Born from the conflict by his Lycian throng, 

The wounded Hero dragg'd the lance along. 

His friends, each buſy d in his ſev'ral part, 

hro' haſte, or danger, had not drawn the dart.) 
he Greeks with ſlain Tlepole mus retir d; 

hoſe fall Ulyſſes view d, with fury fir'd ; 
Doubtful if Jove's great ſon he ſhould purſue, 

Dr pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 

But heav'n and fate the firſt defign withſtand, 

or this great death muſt grace Ulyſzs hand. 
inerva drives him on the Lycian train; 

{laftor, Chromins, Halius, ſtrow'd the plain, 
llcauder, Prytanis, Noimon fell, 

ind numbers more his ſword had ſent to hel: 
ut Hector ſaw ;. and furious at the ſight, 

uſh'd terrible amidft the ranks of fight, 

ith joy Sarpedon view'd the wiſh'd relief, 
nd faint, lamenting, thus imlor'd the Chief. 
Oh ſuffer. not the foe.to bear away 

ly helpleſs corps, an _— prey, 


j 
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It I, unbleſt, muſt ſee my ſon no more, by 
845My much-lov'd conſort, and my native ſhore, 
Vet let me die in Lion's ſacred wall; X 
Troy, in whoſe cauſe I fell, (hall mourn my fall. 

He ſaid, nor Hector to the Chief replies, 


But ſhakes his plume, and fierce to combate flies, Wy! 
, Sw 1 


5. 848. Nor Hector to the Chief replies] Homer is in nothing 
more admirable than in the excellent uſe he makes of tit 
Klence of the perſon he introduces. It would be endleſs 
collect all the inftances of this truth throughout his Poem ec: 
yet. I cannot but put together thoſe that have already c 
cutr'd in the courſe of this work, and leave to the reader t! 
pleaſure of obſerving it in what remains. The ſilence of ti 


two Heralds, when they were to take Briſeis from Achille, Menge 
Lib. r. of which ſee note on y. 430, In the third book, v 
Tris tells Helen the two rivals were to fight in her quarrel, ! { 


that all Troy. were- ſtanding ſpectators; that guilty Prince 
makes no anſwer, but caſts a veil over her face and drops a li 
tear; and when ſhe comes juſt after into the preſence of ? 
am, ſhe ſpeaks not, *till after he has in a particular mann 
encourag*d and commanded her. Paris and Menelaus beit 
juſt upon the point to encounter, the latter declares his vir 
and hopes of conqueſt to Heaven; the former being engage 
in an unjuſt cauſe, ſays not a word. In the fourth bod 
when Jupiter has expreſs'd his deſire to favour Troy, June 
claims againſt him, but the Goddeſs of wi/dom, tho! muy" 
concern'd, holds her peace. When Agamemnon too raſhly ! 
proves Diomed, that Hero remains ſilent, and in the true ch 
rater of a rough warriour, leaves it to his actions to ſpet 
for him. In the preſent book, when Sarpedon has reproach! 
Hector, in an open and generous manner, Hector preſecying ti 
ſame warlike character, returns. no anſwer, but immediate 
haſtens to the buſineſs of the field; as he alſo does in thi 
place, where he inſtantly. brings off: Sarpedon, without ſo mud 
as. telling him he will endeavour his reſcue. Chapman wi 
not ſenſible of the beauty of this, when. he imagin'd — 
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Swift as a Whirlwind drives the ſcatt ring foes, - 
and dyes the ground with purple as he goes. 
Beneath a beech, Jove's conſecrated ſhade, 

is mournful friends divine Sarpedon laid: 

rave Pelagon, his fav'rite Chief, was'nigh,: - 


he fainting ſoul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, 
und o'er his eye-balls ſwam the ſhades of night, 
ut Boreas riſing freſh, with gentle breath, | 
ecall'd his ſpirit from the gates of death. 


lence here proceeded from 9 he had conceiv'd at 
rpedon for his late repragt; of him. That tranſlator has 
pt ſcrupled to inſert this opinion of his in a-groundleſs in- 
rpolation altogether foreign to the author. But indeed it 
a liberty he frequently takes, to draw any paſſage to ſome 
v, far- fetch'd conceit of his invention; inſomuch, that ve- 
often before he tranſlates any ſpeech, to the ſenſe or de- 
zu of which he gives ſome fanciful: turn of his own, he 
epares it by ſeveral additional lines purpoſely to prepoſleſs: 
e reader of that meaning, Thoſe who will take the trou-- 
e may ſee examples of this in what he ſets before the 
eches of Hector, Paris, and Helens, in the ſixth book, and 
numerable other places. | g | 
y. 858. But Boreas riſing freſh.). Sarpedon's fainting at the 
traction of the dart, aud reviving by. the free air, ſhews: 


ue great judgment of our author in theſe matters. But how 
2 2 Wetically has he told this truth, in raiſing the God Boreas: 
. A bis Hero's aſſiſtance, and making a little machine of but 


e line? This manner of 2 common things in 
* and perſon, was perhaps the effect of Hamers A 
ucation. 


The 
4 


ho wrench'd the jav'lin from his ſine wy thing. 
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860 The gen rous Greats recede with tardy pace, 
Tho' Mars and Hector thunder in their face; 
None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight, 
Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating, fight. 
Who firſt, who laſt, by Mars and Hectar's hand 

865 5tretch'd in their blood, lay gaſping on the ſand? 


| 
M 


' Teuthras the great, Oreſtes the renown'd fi 
For manag d ſteeds, and Trechus preſs d the ground; Ml; 
Next Cnomaus, and Enops offspring dy'd;. W 3 


Oreſbius laſt fell groaning at their ſide: 


V. $60. The gen vou Greeks, &c,] This flow and orderly 
treat. of the Greeks, with their front conſtantly turn'd to thy 
enemy, is a fine encomium both of theit courage and diſc 
pline. This manner of retreat vas in uſe among the and 
ent Lacedemonians, as were many other martial euſtoms 6 
ſerib'd by Hemer. This practice took its "riſe among th 
brave people, from the apprehenſions of being lain with 
wound receiv'd in their backs. Such a misfortune was nd 
only attended with the higheſt infamy, but they had fou 
a way to puniſh them who ſuffer'd thus even after tha 

— — by denying them (as Euſtathius informs us) the rites( 
rial. > | 

y. 864. Who firft, who laſt, by Mars and Heftor's hand 

Stretch d in their blood, lay gaſping on the ſand? 

This manner of breaking into an interrogation, amidf f 
deſcription of a battel, is what ſerves very much to awake 
the reader. It is here an invocation to the Muſe that prepare 
us for — uncemmon ; and the Muſe js ſuppos'd i 
mediately to anſwer, Teuthras the great, &c. Virgil, 1 thi 
has improved the ſtrength of this figure by addrefling u 
apoſtrophe to the perſon whoſe exploits he is celebrating, ne 
to camilla in the eleventh book. | 3 


Quem telo primum, quem poſtremum, aſpera virge, 
- Dejicis? ant quot humi morientia corpora fundis ? 


— 
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ius, in his painted mitre gay, 

fat Bæotia held his wealthy ſway, 

here lakes ſurround low Hyle's watry plain; 
Prince and People ſtudious of their gain. 

he carnage Juno from the ſkies ſurvey d, 

d touch d with grief beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid. 
fight accurſt! Shall faithleſs Troy prevail, 

d ſhall our promiſe to our people fail? 

dw vain the word to Menelans giv'n 

Jove's great daughter and the Queen of Heav'n, 
eath his arms that Priam's tow'rs ſhould fall; 
warring Gods for ever guard the wall? 

s, red with ſlaughter, aids our hated foes: 

ſte, let us arm, and force with force oppoſe !* 
dhe ſpoke ; Minerva burns to meet the war: 
d now Heav'ns Empreſs calls her blazing car, 
her command ruſh forth the ſteeds divine; 

h with immortal gold their trappings ſhine.. 

ght Heb? waits; by Hebe, ever young, 

e whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 


885. And now brav Empreſs calls her blazing car, & e.] Hemer 
ns never more delighted than when he has ſome occaſion 
diſplaying his skill. in mechanicks, The detail he gives us- 
his chariot is a beautiful example of it, where he takes 
on to deſcribe every different =: with a happineſs. 
ly to be found in deſcriptions-of this nature. * 
4. — 
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390 On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 
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Of ſounding braſs;: the poliſh'd axle ſteel. 

Eight brazen ſpokes in radiant order flame; 

The circles gold, of uncorrupted framo, ; 

Such as the Heav'ns produce: And round the gold. 
895 Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd, 

The boſly naves of ſolid filver ſhone; 

Braces of gold ſuſpend the moving throne: 

The car behind an arching figure bore; 

The bending concave form'd an arch before. 
900 Silver the beam, th' extended yoke was gold, þ the 

And golden reins th' immortal courſers hold.. ar 

Herſelf, impatient, to the ready car 


* 


The courſers joins, and breathes revenge and vu 


Pallas diſrobes; her radiant veil unty'd, — 
gos With flow'rs adorn'd, with art diverſify'd, * 
| 913. 


Lv 


V. 904: Pallas diſrobes.) This fiction of Pallas arraying | 
ſelf with the arms of Jupiter, finely intimates (ſays Eujta 
that ſhe is nothing elſe but the wiſdom of the Almighty, 1 
ſame author tells us, that the ancients mark'd this place 
a ſtar, to diſtinguiſh it as one of thoſe that were perfeRly 
mirable. Indeed there is a greatneſs and fublimity in! 
whole paſſage, which is aſtoniſhing, and ſaperior'to any i 
gination but that of Hemer, nor is there any that might 

ter give occaſion for that celebrated ſaying, That he u one 
only man who had ſeen the forms of the Gods, or the only mani 
bad ſhewn them, With what nobleneſs he deſcribes the d 
riot of June, the armour of Minerva, the Agi of Fupiter, fl 
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he labour'd veil her heav'nly fingers wove) 

dvs on the pavement of the court of Jove. 

pw heav'ns dread arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 

7s cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt ; *, 

ck d in ſad triumph for the mournful field, 

er her broad ſhoulders hangs his horrid ſhield, 

e, black, tremendgus! Round the margin roll'd, 

fringe of ſerpents hiſſing guards the gold: 
1 Here 


the figures of Horrer, Afﬀright, Diſcord, and all the ter- 
of war, the effects of his wrath againſt men; and that 


t with which his power and wifdom overturns whole ar- 


s, and humbles the pride of the Kings who offend him? 
we ſhall not wonder at the unuſual majeſty bf all theſe 
„ if we conſider that they have a near reſemblance to 
e deſcriptions of the ſame kind in the ſacred writings, 
e the almighty is repreſented arm'd with terror, and de- 
ding in majeſty to be aveng'd on his enemies: The che- 
the bow, and the ſhield of God, are expreſſions frequent 
e P/alms, ; 

913. A fringe of ſerpemts,) Our author does not particu» 
| deſcribe this fringe of the «£215, as conſiſting of ſer- 
; hat that it did ſo may be learn'd from Heroderss in 


os "Fourth book. “ The Greeks (ſays he) borrowed the veſt 
al ſhield of Minerva from the Libyan, only with this dif- 
7 rence, that the Libyan ſhield was fringed with thongs of 
acc "ther, the Grecian with ſerpents“ And gits deſcripti- 


f the ſame Ægi. agrees with this, E. 8. J. 435. 


Ægidaque hoyriferam, turbat a Palladi, arma, 
eratin ſquamis ſerpentum, aureque polibant, 


Connexoſque ANY WES nn | | 
note is taken from Syendanws, us is aNo. 0gilby's on this 


but he has tranſlated the paſſage of Heredotws 9 
| an 
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Here all the terrors of grim war appear, av 
915 Here rages Force,, here tremble Flight and Fear; av 
Hete ſtorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown' 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon-crown'd. ' a 

The maffy golden helm ſhe next aſſumes, 

The dreadful nods with. four o'erſhading plumes; 
92080 vaſt, the broad circumference contains. — 
A hundred armies on a hundred plains. 
The Goddeſs thus th' imperial car aſcends; 
Shook by her arm the mighty jav'lin bends, _ 
Pond'rous and huge; that when her fury burns, 
925 Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts O 

Swift at the ſcourge th ethereal courſers fly, 
While the ſmooth chariot cuts the liquid ſæy, 


and made the Lybien ſhield have the ſerpents which ut 

culiar to the Grecian. By the way I muſt obſerve, ti 

£1by's notes are for the moſt part a tranſcription of 
. danuss g 


V. 20. Ce vaſ, the wide circumference contains A hund 
mies.] The words in the original are i. ⁰νẽỹef 
dexgiſar, which. are capable of two meanings; | cithet 
this helmet of Jupiter was ſufficient to have covered tl 
mies of an hundred cities, or that the armies of an bi 
cities were engrav'd upon it. It is here anſlated in 
manner that it may be taken either way, tho? rhe Leam 
moſt inclined to the former ſenſe, as that idea is þ 
and moge extraordinary, indeed more agreeable to 
bold manner, and not extravagant if we call in the 4 * 
to our aſſiſtance, and imagine it (with M. Dacier) ” 
pon wad the providence of God that extends over “ 
nul . ; | 
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v'n gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 
ay'ns golden gates, kept by the winged hours; 


| 928, Hearn gates ſpontaneous open d.] This marvellous cir- 
ſtance of the gates of heav'n opening themſelves of theis 
accord to the divinities that paſt them, is copied 


Milton, Lib. 5. 


a, 
yu 


— . Af $ be ce 
Of Hearn arriv*d, the gate ſelſ oper” d wide 
On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the ſov*reign Archite# had fram d. 


again, in the ſeventh book, OF 


Heavꝰn ohen d wide 
Her everduring gates, harmontons ſound, 
on golden hinges moving 


Jes, 


* * 


he fiction that the hours are the guards of thoſt gates, 
him the hint of that beautiful paſſage in the beginning 
is ſixth, x 

The morn. 

Wald by the circling howrs, with refie hand 

Unbarr'd the gates of light, &c. 


expreſſion of the gates of Hearn is in the Eaffern manner, 

e they ſaid the gate of Heaven, or of earth, for the en« 
or extremities of Heaven. or Earth; a phiaſe uſual in. 

criptures, as is obſery'd by Daczey, 

929, Heavns golden gates kept by the winged hours. By the: 
here are meant the ſeaſen /; and fo Hobbes rranflares it, 

poils the ſenſe by what he adds, | 


The? to the the | 


h is utterly unintelligible, and nothing like Hemer's 


to ght. Naralis Comes explains it thus, Lib. 4. c. 3. Homerus- 
ic 1 e Iliadis non ſolum bas portas cali ſervare, ſed etiam nu 
e ſerenums facere, chm libwerit ; quippe cram apertam c- 
yer i Jrrenum nominent pocta, as — — 


Commiſſion's, 
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930 Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ftand, 
The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command, 
Involve in clouds th' eternal gates of day, 
Or the dark barrier roll with eaſe away. 
The ſounding hinges ring: On either fide 
935 The gloomy volumes, pierc'd with | light, divide. 
The chariot mounts, where deep in ambient ſkin 
Confus d, Olympus hundred heads ariſe; 
Where far apart the Thund' rer fills his chrone, 
O' er all the Gods, ſuperior and alone. 
940 There with her ſnowy hand the Queen reſtrains 
The fiery ſteeds, and thus to Jove complains. 
O Sire! can no reſentment touch thy ſoul ? 
Can Mars rebel, and does no thunder roll? 
What lawleſs rage on yon forbidden plain, | Gs 
945 What raſh deſtruction ! and what heroes lain? Ml .. 
Venus, and Phabus with the dreadful bow, 
Smile on the ſlaughter, and enjoy my woe. 
Mad, furious pow'r!' whoſe unrelenting mind 
No God can govern, and no juſtice bind. 
950 Say, mighty Father ſhall we ſcourge his pride, eadt 
And drive from fight th' impetuous homicide ? 
To whom aſſenting, thus the Thund'rer ſaid: 
Eo! and the great Minerva be thy aid. 
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tame the Monſter- god Minerva knows, 
4 oft afflicts his brutal breaſt with woes. 
e ſaid; Saturnia, ardent to obey, 
d her white ſteeds along th atrial way. 
de, t down the ſteep of heav n the chariot rolls, 
7een th' expanded earth and ſtarry poles, 


as a ſhepherd, from ſome point on high, 


, r the wide main extends his boundleſs eye; 


ro” ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring ſound, 
y'ry leap th immortal courſers bound. 
y now they reach'd, and touch'd thoſe banks divine 


ins 
ere ſilver Simois and Scamander join. 


954. To tame the Meaſter- god Minerva lu. ] For it is on- 
am that can maſter frength. It is worth while here to 
tre the conduct of Homer. He makes Minerva, and not 
to fight with Mars; becauſe a combate between Mar, 
Tuns could not be ſupported by any allegory to have au- 
ized the fable; Whereas the allegory of a. battel be- 
n Mar: and Minerva is very open and intelligible. . Eu- 
MI, 
960. Far as 4 ſhepherd, &c.]. Longinus citing theſe verſes 
noble inſtance of the ſublime, ſpeaks to this effect. In 
at a wonderful manner does Homer exalt his Deities; 
ealuring the very leaps of their horſes by the whole 
eadth of the horizon? Who is there that conſidering the 
2gnificence of this hyperbole, would not cry out with 
aon, That if theſe heavenly ſteeds were to make a 
ond leap,' the world would want room for a third? 
puts me in mind of that paſſage in Hęſiod's Theogony, 
e ke deſcribes the height of the Heavens, by ſaying a 
's anvil would be nine days in falling from thence to 
hes. f There 


n? 


de, 


aid: 


970 Thence to relieve the fainting Argive throng, 
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There Juno ſtopp'd, and (her fair ſteeds unloost 
© Of air condens d a vapor circumfus'd, 

For theſe, impregnate with celeſtial dew, ' 
On Simois brink ambroſial herbage grew. 


Smooth as the failing doves, they glide along, 


y. 971. Smooth as the gliding doves.] This ſimile is int 
to expreſs the lightneſs and ſmoothnefs of the motic 
theſe Goddeſſes. The doves to which Homer compares i 
are ſaid by the ancient ſcholiaſt to leave no impreſſi 
their ſteps. The word garde in the original may be 

der'd aſcenderunt as well as inceſſerum; ſo may imply 
Dacier tranſlates it) moving without touching the e 
which Milton finely calls /mooth-fliding without flep. Vuyi 
ſcribes the gliding of one of theſe birds by an image 
to that in this verſe, : 


— Af 0X A277 6 lapſa quiets, 
Nadit iter liquidum, celere; neque commo vet alat. 


This kind of movement was appropriated to the God 
the Egyptians, as we fee in Heltodorws, Lib. 3. Hemer t 
poſſibly have taken this notion from them. And /n 
that paſſage where «/£nea: diſcovers Venus by her gat 
vera mceſſu patuit Dea, ſeems to allude to ſome man 
moving that diſtingniſt®d divinities from mortals, This 
nion is likewiſe hinted at by him in the fifth u 
he ſo beamifully and briefly enumerates the diſtingu 
marks of a Deity. 


4 


Ardenteſque notate ecules; qu! ſpiritus illi, wards 

Dus boite, vocrſque onus, vel greſſus exnti ! | Darin 

let an 

This paſſage likewiſe ſtrengthens what is faid in ef er b. 
a the fiſt book, . 6666. 2 


-4 
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e beſt and braveſt of the Grecian band 

warlike circle) round Tydides ſtand: 

h was their look as lions bath'd in blood, 
foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 

av'ns Empreſs mingles with the mortal crowd, 
d ſhouts, in Stentors ſounding voice, aloud: 
tor the ſtrong, endu'd with brazen lungs, 

oſe throat ſurpaſs'd the force of fifty tongues, 
nglorious Argives/ to your race a ſhame, 


'K 


—_— 


d only men in figure and in name; 

ce from the walls your tim'rous foes engag'd, 
vle fierce in war divine Achilles rag d; 

w iſſuing fearleſs they poſſeſs the plain, 

w win the ſhores, -and ſcarce the ſeas remain. 
er ſpeech new fury to their hearts convey'd; 
Ile near Tydides ſtood th' Athenian maid : 


Go e King beſide his panting ſteeds ſhe found, 

oy ſpent with toil, repofing on the ground: 

ne ; 7 

io gull 978. Stentor the ffrong, ended with brazen lungs, ] There 


a neceſſity for cryers whoſe voices were ſtronger than or- 
, in thoſe ancient tirges, before the uſe of trumpets 
known in their armies. And that they were in eſteem 
wards may be ſeen from Hered-1s:, where he takes notice 
Darius had in his train an «Egyptian, whoſe voice was 
let and ſtronger than any man's of his age. There is a 
4 uſe une is no other than the Air, and becauſe the Arr is 
auſe of Sound, Euſtathius, Spondanus, 

k To 


>; 


* 


er propriety in Homer's attributing this voice to June - 


* 
1 — — ——— ¶ ꝗ¶ꝙꝗo— . — — 
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990 To cool his glowing wound he ſate apart, 
(The wound inflicted by the Tycian dart) 
Large drops of ſweat from all his limbs deſcend, 
Beneath his pond'rous ſhield his ſinews bend, 
Whoſe ample belt that o'er his ſhoulder lay, 


995 He cas'd; and waſh'd the clotted gore away. A 
The Goddeſs leaning o'er the bending yoke, * 
( 
Beſide his courſers, thus her filence broke. f 
| : | 2 ri 
Degen'rate Prince! and not of Tydeus kind, \ 
| , BP n 
Whoſe little body lodg'd a mighty mind. a 
"of ; e 
1000 Foremoſt he preſs'd in glorious toils to ſhare, 1 
4 
And ſcarce refrain'd when I forbad the war. 
| Fol 
Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to go, 1. 
| Se I 
And fealt encircled by the Theban foe; _ . 
There brav'd, and vanquiſh'd, many a hardy Kn 1 
| | a a e ol 
100 y Such nerves I gave him, and ſuch force in fight, on 
V. 998. Degen'rare Prince, &c.) This ſpeech of M. Pall 
Diemed derives its whole force and efficacy from the offe 
compariſon ſhe makes between Tydews and his ſon. TW Rall 
when he was ſingle in the city of his enemy, fought a 
vercime the Thebans, even tho? Minerva forbad him; I And 
in the midſt of his army, and with enemieb inferior in! | 
ber, declines the fight, tho” Anerva commands him. 
deus diſobeys her, to engage in the battel; Dromed dill 1 
her to avoid engaging; and that too after he had agen Ga 
ny occaſions experienc'd the aſſiſtance of the Goddels. whoſ 


dam Dacier ſhould have acknowledg'd this remark to Vt 
to Enſftathins. 
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hou too no leſs haſt been my conſtant care: 

Thy hands I arm d, and ſent thee forth to war: 

But thee or fear deters, or ſloth detains; 

No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. 
The Chief thus anſwer d mild. Immortal maid! = 

[ own thy preſence, and confeſs thy aid. aa, 

Not fear, thou know 'ſt, with-holds me from the plains, 

Nor ſloth hath ſeiz'd me, but thy word reſtrains: 

From warring Gods thou bad'ſt me turn my n 

And Venus only found reſiſtance here. 

Hence, Goddeſs ! heedful of thy high commands, 

Loth I gave way, and warn'd our 4rgive bands: 

For Mars, the homicide, theſe eyes beheld, 

With flaughter red, and raging round the field. 
Then thus Minerva. Brave Tydides hear! 

Not Mars himſelf, nor ought immortal fear. 

Full on the God impell thy foaming horſe: 

Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force. 

Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thoſe he flics, 

And ev'ry fide of way'ring combate tries; . 


J. 1024. Refb, furious, blind, from theſe to theſe be fin.] Mi- 


nerva in 1 lace very well , the manners of Mars, 
whoſe buſineſs was always to foxtify the weaker fide in order 
to keep up the broil. 1 think the paſſage includes a fine al- 
legory of the nature of war, Mar: is called inconffar, and a 
Vol II. E breaker 


7 


nd, 
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Large promiſe makes, and breaks the promiſe made; 
Now gives the Grecians, now the Trojans aid. 
She ſaid, and to the ſteeds approaching near, 

Drew from his ſeat the martial charioteer, 
1030 The vig'rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends, 

Fierce for revenge; and Diomed attends, 

The groaning axle bent, beneath the load; 

So great a Hero, and ſo great a God. | 
i She ſnatch'd the reins, ſhe laſh'd with all her force, 
; 1035 And full on Mars impell'd the foaming horſe: 
1 But firſt, to hide her heav'nly viſage, ſpread 
Black Orcus helmet o'er her radiant head. 1 
4 


breaker of his promiſes, becauſe the chance of war is wavering, 
and uncertain victory is perpetually changing ſides. This la- 
tent meaning of the Epithet axiorggozragy is taken notice Frc 
of by Euſtathius. | 
v. 1033. So great 4 Ged.] The tranflation has veritur'd 10 Th 
call a Goddeſs ſo; in imitation of the Greek, which uſes the 
word Oc promiſcuouſly for either gender! Some of the L. Lo 
WI 


Fro 
pal 
Far 


tin Poets have not ſcrupled to do the ſame, St ating, Thebaid, 4 
(ſpeaking of Diana.) C3 HARA, s iner 
Nec caret umbra Deo. 


And Virgil, Ænueid 2. where «nas is conducted by Venus thio' 
the dangers of the fice and the enemy. 


- Deſcendo, ac ducentꝰ Deo, flammam inter & hnſtes - | 
Expedia 4 \| . N | 


KN 


. 1037. Black Oxcus? helmet.) As every thing chat goes in- 
to the dark empuc of Pinto, or Orcus, diſappeats and is fern Nia 


/ 


1 5 


de 
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juſt then gigaritick Poripbas lay lan, 

The ſtrongeſt warrior of th Zolian train; 

The God who flew him, leaves his proſtrate prize 

stretch d where he fell, and at Tydides flies. 

Now ruſhing fierce, in equal arms appear, 

The daring Greek; the dreadful God of war! 

Full at the chief, above his courſer's head, ah dec 

From Mars his arm th' enormous weapon fled: 

pallas oppos d her hand, and caus'd to glance 

Far from the car, the ſtrong immortal lane. 

Then threw the force of Tydens warlike 83 

The jav'lin hiſs d; the Goddeſs urg a it on: 5 A 

Where the broad cincture girt his armor round, 7 

It pierc'd the God: His groin receiv the wound, || 

From the rent ſkin the warrior tuggs again ds 

The ſmoaking ſteel. Mer: bellows with NO": pan; 5 

Lond, as the roar encbuntring mies Feld. 

When e millions eee thund' ek“ | 
A yd Din Both 


no more; the Greeks from 3 bone die * ex- 
preſſion, VIS on fluto' helmet, that is to ſay, ts became. 
e. late ules this proverh ia-the, —— — his Ar- 


publick, e. phanes in Acharnenſ, . Buſt 
7. 1054, 44 the rear encounremy | 274 — This Her- 
bole to expreſs the roaring of Mary id ſit ang ad ig in; yerds 


not extravagant. It wants not a qualifying circumſtance or 
1; the voice is not human, but that of a Deity; and the 
E 2 compatiſon 


bi » 1754 to 


1060 As vapors blown by Auſters ſultry breat, 
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Both armies ſtart, and trembling gaze around; 
And earth and heav'n rebellow to the ſound, 


17 


Pregnant with plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds of death, 
| Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 
Choak the parch'd earth, and blacken all the ſkies; 
In ſuch a cloud the God from combate driv'n, 
High o'er the duſty whirlwind ſcales the heav'n. 


compariſon being taken from an army, renders it more nz 
tural with reſpect to the God of War. It is leſs daring to 
ſay that a God could ſend forth a voice as loud as the ſhout 
of two armies, than that Camille, a Lian nymph, could mi 
ſo ſwiftly over the corn as not to bend an ear of it. Or, 
to alledge a nearer inſtance, that Polyphemns, 2 mete mortal, 
ſhook all the iſland of Sicily, and made the deepeſt caverns 
of A roar with his cries. Yet Virp generally eſcapes the 
cenſure of thoſe moderns who are hock's with the bold flight: 
of Hemer. It is uſual with thoſe who are flaves to common 
opinion, to overlook or praiſe the ſame things in one, that 
they blame in another. They think to depreciate Hemer in 
extolling the judgment of V:rg:/, who. never ſhew'd it mom 
than when he followed him in rhefe boldneſſes. And indeed 
they who would take boldneſs from poetry, muſt leave dul- 
neſs in the room of it. þ 1p? phone 6 
V. 10586. As vapors bun, cc,] Marr after a ſharp eh 
ment, amidſt the rout of the Trejens, wrapt in a whirlwind 
of duſt, which was rais'd by ſo many thouſand combarants, 
flies towards Olympus, Homer compares him in this eftate, to 
thoſe black clouds, which during a ſcorchin thern wind 
in the dog-days, are ſometimes born towards Heaven; fot 
the wind at that time gathering the duſt IE 1 
dark cloud of it. The heat of the fight, the precipiration 
of the Trejaxs, together with the clouds of duſt chat flew a. 
bove the army, and took Mars from the fight of his enemy, 
fapply'd Homer with this noble image, Dart. 


wil 
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Thou gav'ft that fury to the realms of light, 
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Wild with his pain, he ſought the bright abodes, 

There ſullen fate beneath the Sire of Gods, - 

Show'd the celeftial blood, and with a groan 

Thus pour d his plaints before th immortal chrun ©? 
Can Jove, ſupine, flagitious facts ſurvey, 

And brook the furies of this daring day? 


For mortal men celeſtial pow'rs engage, 


And Gods on Gods exert eternal rage. 
From thee, O father ! all theſe ills we bear, 
And thy fell daughter with the ſhield and ſpear: * 


1 
o 


Pernicious, wild, regardleſs of the right. - 

All heav'n beſide reveres thy ſoy'reign ſway, 

Thy voice we hear, and thy beheſts bee: ++ * 
'Tis hers t offend, and ev'n offending ſhare - 

Thy breaſt, thy counſels, thy diſtinguiſh'd care: 


dSo boundleſs ſhe, and thou ſo partial grown, 


Well may we deenr the wond'rous birth thy own. 6 


v. 1074. Tben fav that ſury to the realms of light, Pernicious, 
wild, &c.] It is very artful in Homer, to make Mars accuſe 
Minerva of all tho Tales and enormities he was himſelf ſo 
eminently guilty of. Thoſe people who are the moſt unjuſt 
and violent accuſe others, even the beſt, of the ſame crimes : 
Every irrational man is a diſtorted rule, tries every thing by 
Nr wrong meaſure, and forms his judgment accordingly, 

fta, * 


> 


E 3 Now 
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Now frantic: Diamed, at her command. 0 
Againſt th' Immortals lifts her raging hand: 7. 

. The heav'nly Venus firſt his fury found. In 
1085 Me next encountring, me he dar'd to wound p + 
Vanquiſh'd I fled: Ev'n I the God of fight, DN 
From mortal madneſs ſcarce was ſav'd by flihht. A 


Elſe had'ſt thou ſeen me ſink on yonder plain, 
Heap'd round, and heaving under loads of lain; 
sr picrc'd with Grecian darts, for ages lie, 
Condemn d to pain, tho' fated not to die. 

Him thus upbraiding, with a wrathful lob 
The Lord of thunders view'd, and ſtern beſpoke 
To me, ,perfidious! this lamenting firdin? 

IC9F Of lawleſs. force ſhall lawleſs Mars complain? 


. 1091. Condemn'd to pain, tho“ fated not to die.] Thoſe are 
miſtaken who. imagine our author 'repreſents his Gods a3 
— _—— ——— the — oh or —.— IDeities 
as c le of pains an | Rte ts, ing the will of Juni 
rer, which is — inconſiſtent with true — If 2275 
ſaid in Dione's ſpeech to Venus to have been neagperiſhing by 
Orus and. Ephialtes, it means no more than la miſery, 
ſuch as Jupiter threatens. him with when he ſpeaky of precipi- 
rating him into Tartarws, Homer takes care to tells us both 
of this God and of Pluto, when Pan cured them, that they 
were not mortal. | | | 


ou „ 74 44 welabranis 1 let. e 
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Of all the Sod who treads the ſpangled ſcies, 


Thou moſt unjuſt, moſt odious in our eyes! 
Inhuman diſcord is thy dire delight, 


+ 


2 


Jt 


The waſte of laughter, and the rage of fight, or 
d No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells 


And all thy mother in thy ſoul rebels. 
n art sd u Z t ny EE Sd 


E i 541 


V. 1096. of all the G. Tb 1 unjuſt, maſt adieu, Se. 
Jupiter's reprimand of Mart is worthy rhe juſtice and good- 


neſs of the great Goyernor of the world, and ſeems to be o 


more than was neceſfaty in this place. Homer hereby admi- 
rably diſtinguiſhes between Mmervs and Mars, thit is to fay, 
between [om and ungovern'd Fury; the former is produ- 
ced from Fupiter.without..a mother, to-{hew that it proceeds 
from God alone; (and Homer's alluding to that fable in the 


preceding ſpeech ſh 17 — with th 
opinion.) The latter is botn of Jupiter and June, becauſe, as 


Plus explains it, whatever is created by the miniſtry of ſe- 
cond cauſes, and the concurrence of matter, partakes of that 
original ſpirit of diviſion which Seinen in the Chaos, and is 
of a corrupt and rebellious nature: The re ill Aud this 
allegory purſu d with great beauty in theſe two ſpeeches ;. eſ- 
pecially where Jupiter concludes with fa he will not 
firoy Mari, becauſe he comes from himſelf: Gog will not 
annihilate 7 which he created ro be of uſe to Reaſon, 
« Wiſdony ays Exwffarhius upon this place) has occaſion for 
« paſſion, in the ſume manner as Princes have need of 
* guards. Therefore" reaſon and wiſdom cottect and 
4 paſſion in ſubjection, but do not entirely deſtroy and 
ruin it. | a 
V. 1107. An all thy mother in thy ſoul rebels, &c,] Fupiter - 
ſays of Jane, that ſbe has 4 temper which 14 in[upportable, and 
knows not how to ſubmit, tho he is perpetually chaſtifing ber quith his. 
reproofs, Homer ſays no mote 425 this, but M. Dacier adds, 
Ss Fa —— br a Yeverite de mes laix; LF 2 — 
ne bouleverſuſt tant W bhnpe cr (ſans POlmpe, Upon which 
makes a zemark to this effeR, „That if it wete hot forks 
E 4. aws 


% 
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In vain our threats, in vain our pow'r we uſe; 

She gives th example, and her ſon purſues. 

Yet long th' inflicted pangs thou ſhalt not mourn, 

x105 Sprung ſince thou art from Jove, andheav'nly bom. 

Elſe, ſindg d with lightning, had'ſt thou hence been 
thrown, _ | | 

Where chain'd on burning rocks the Tirans 

Thus he who ſhakes Olympus with his nod; _ 

h | 'Then gave to Peon's care the bleeding God.. . | 

|  1110With gentle hand the balm he pour'd around, 

N And heal d th immortal fleſh, and clos d the wound. 

As when the fig's preſt juice, infus d in cream, 

To curds coagulates the liquid tren. 


„ laws of providence, the whole world would be nothing but 
„ confuſion.“ This praftice of refining and adding to Hr 
mes thought in the text, and then applauding the author 
For it in the notes, is pretty uſual with the more flarid mor 
tranſlators. In the third Ilia, in Helen's ſpeech to Prien, 

4 175. the wiſhes ſhe had rather dy'd than follow'd Paris to 
Trey, To this is added in the French, Mais je n'ews ni A & | 
courage ni aſſex de vertu, for which there is not the leaſt hint D 
Hemer. I mention this particular inſtance in pure juſtice, . 
Feen in the treatiſe de la corruption du gent a. de Liv. „ gb 
he triumphs over M. 4. la Marte, as if he had omitted the mm 
Fake and moral of Hemer in that place, when in truth he on Wi: | 
1y left out her pwn interpolation. _— 
. 1112. As when the fig”: preft juice, &c.] The ſudden ope- / 
ration of the remedy adminiſter'd by Pen, is well expreis'd Wh: »» 
1 this fimilitude." It is neceſlary juſt to take notice, that ef) 


; , a 2.77 f, n. 
N made wie of the juice or lap of 4 ig for. my 
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$a4den the fluids fix, the parts combin'd; 

Such, and ſo ſoon, th' etherial texture join'd, 

eans d from the duſt and gore, fair Heb? dreſt J 
His mighty limbs in an immortal veſt. 


Glorious 


to cauſe their milk to coagulate. It may not be amiſs- 
o obſerve, that Hemer is not very delicate in the choice ot 
his — on _ —— his ſimiles — — life, 
and provided they illuſtrated his thoughts in à juſt vey. 
manner, it was all he had regard to. * 


Tux allegory of this whole book lies ſo open, is carry cn 
ith ſuch cloſeneſs, and wound up with ſo much fulneſs and 
rength, that it is a wonder how it could enter into the ima- 
ination of any critick, that theſe actions of Diomed were on - 

y a daring and extravagant fiction in Hemer, as if he affect- 

d the marvellow: at any tate. The, great moral of it is, that 
braye man ſhould not contend againſt Heaven, bur reſiſt: - 
nly Verst and” Mars, Incontinence and ungovern'd Fury. 


Diomed is propos d as an example of a greav and ent 
ature, which would perpetually be —— too For — 
ommitting extravagancies or impieties, did it not ſuffer it- 
elf to be check'd and guided by 4 ot Prudence: For it 
5 this Wiſdom (as we are told in the very firſt lines of the 
book) that raiſes a Hero above all others. Nothing is more- 
pbſervable than the particular care Homer has taken to ſhew- 
ie deſign'd this moral. He never emits any occaſion through 
put the book, to put it in expreſs terms into the mouths of 
he Gods, or perſons of the greateſt weight, Minerva, at 
he. beginning of the, battel, is made. to give this precept to 
Demed; Fight net againft the Gods, bur give way te them, and re- 
i# only Venus. The ſame Goddeſs opens his eyes, and en- 
ightens him ſo far as to perceive when it is heaven that acts 
1 againſt him, or when it is man only that _—_ 
es him. The hero himſelf, as ſoon as he has perform” ; 
liates in driving away Venss, cries out, not as to the God-- 


e, but as to the Paſſion, Then haſt no buſineſs with warriors, is 

15˙4 t not enough that thow decei v weak women Even the mother 

— ff Veaw, while ſhe comforts her daughter, bears teſtimony >a 
A* Es £ 
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Glorious he ſate, in majeſty reſtor dd, 
Faſt by the throne of heav'ns ſuperior Labs: 

11 20 Juno and Pallas mount the bleſt abodes, — 
Their taſk. perform d, and mix among the Gods. 


. the moral: That man (ſays ſhe) is not long liv l who contend 
10 with the Gedi, And when Diomed tranſported by his nature 
proceeds: but à ftep too far, Apollo diſcovers himſelf in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, and declares this truth in his own voice, 
as it were by direct revelation : Mortal, forbear ! confider, ad 
know the vaſt difference there is between the Gods and thee. They 
are immortal and Pn but. man 4 n "IS the duſt. 
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The ARGUMENT." 


The Epiſodes of GClaucus and Diomel,' 
and of Hector and Audromache. 


| | rp Gods having left the field, the Grecians pre- 


vail, Helenus, the chiefraugur of Troy, con- 
mands Hector to return to the city, in order to appoint 
4 ſolemn proceſſion of the Queen and the Trojan matrons 
to the texpple,of Minerva. to entreat her to remove Dio- 
med ſeom the fight. The battel relaxing during the al- 
ſence of Hector, Glaucus and Diomed have an inter- 
view between the two armies; where coming to tht 


knowledge of the friendſhip and hoſpitality paſt between 


their anceſtors, they make exchange of their arms. He- 
ctor having performed the orders of Helenus, prevail'd 
whongParis to return to the battel, and taken a tender 


leave, of his wife Andromache haſtens again to tht 
The ſcene is firſt in the field of battel, between the ri 


vers Simois and Scamapder, and then changes to Troy, 


LB 


cx ſhow'rs of ja velins fly from focs to foes: 


nnn OA 


O. TEE. 


OW heav'n forſakes the fight: Th im- 
mortals yield * 
To human force and human ſtäll, che 


field: 


w here, now there, the tyde of combate flows: 


le Troy's fam'd *itreams that bound the deathful $4 | 
either fide run purple to the main, Lp and. 


Creaton. 
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Great. Aa fit to con queſt led-the way,” - } 
Btoke the thick ranks, and turn'd the doubtful d 
The Thracian Acamas his faulchion found, 

10 And hew'd th' enormous giant to the ground; | 
His thund ring arm a deadly firekeunpreft > £1 
Where the black horſe-hair nodded o'er his creſt: 
Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon hes, F 
And ſeals in endleſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 

15 Next Teuthras ſon diſtain'd the ſands with bloo 
Axylus, hoſpitable, rich and good: v1.3 


* 


Y. 7. Firſt Ajax. ] Ajax performs his exploits immediate th 
upon the departure of the Gods from the battel. It is d 
ſerv'd that this hero is never aſſiſted by the Deities, as mol 
of the reſt are: See his character in the notes on the ſeven 
book, The expreſſion of the Greck is; that he brought lin 
his troops, which M. Dacier takes to be metapholical: I don 
ſee but it may be literal : he broke the thick ſquadrons oft 
enemy, and open'd a paſſage for the light. 

V. 9. The Thtacian Acamas.} This, Thracien Prince is tt 
ſame in whoſe likeneſs Mars appears in the preceding bowl © 
rallying the Trojans, and forcing the Greeks to retire. Int 
preſent deſcription of his ſtrength and ſize, we ſee with wh 
propriety this perſonage was ſelected by the Poet, as fit to iy*:* 
aſſumed by the God of war. 

v. 16. Axylus, Hheſpitable.] This beautiful character of 4 
lus has not been able to eſcape the miſunderftagding of ſom 
of the Commentators, who thought Homer deſign'd it a 
reproof of jou undiſtinguiſh'd generoſity, It is evident!) 
panegfrick' on that virtue, and not improbably on the n 
mory of ſome excellent, but unfottunate man in that cou 

try, whom the Poet honours with the noble title of A ſn" 
to mankind. It is indeed a ſevere reptoof of the ingratitude ite 
men, and a kind of ſatyr on human race; while he repreſen" i 
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air Ariſba's walls (his native place) 


held his ſeat; a friend to human race. 
* | Faſt. 
* lover of his ſpecies miſerably periſhing without aſſiſtance - 
442 any of thoſe numbers he had obliged. This deaths is 
wy moving, and the circumſtance of a aithful ſervant's dy-- 
reſt: by his fide, well imagned, and natural to ſuch a cha» 


et. His manner of keeping houſe near a frequented high» 
„and relieving all travellers; is agreeable to that ancient 
ditality which we now only read of: There is abundance 
his ſpirit every where in the Odyſſey. The Patriarchs in 
Old Teſtament fit at their gates to ſee thoſe who pals by, 
eatreat them to enter into their houſes : This cordiat' 
ner of invitation is particularly deſcribed in the 18*) and 
chapters of Geneſis. The Eaftern nations ſeem to have 
a peculiar diſpoſition to theſe exerciſes of humanity, which 
inues in a great meaſure to this day. It is yet a piece of 
ity frequent with the Turks, to erect Caravanſerehs, or innv 
the reception of travellers. Since 1 am upon this head, T 
t mention one or two extraordinary examples of ancient 
pitality. Diode ws Siculus writes of Gallias of Agrigentum, . 
haying built ſeveral inns for the relief of ſtrangers, he 
vinted perſons at the gates to invite all who travell'd to 
e uſe of them; and that this example was followed by 
iy others who were inclined after the ancient manner to 
in a human and beneficent corerſpondence with mankind. 
t this Gallias entertain'd and cloathed at one time no leſa 


le diate 
t is d 
as md 
ſeven 


g bol five hundred horſemen 3: and that there were in his cel- 

In u three hundred veſſels, each of which contain'd an hun- 
ch vi hogſheads of wine. The ſame Author tells us of another 
fit to Meine, that at the marriage of his daughter feaſted all 


people of his city, who at that time were above twenty 
and. 

eredetws in his ſeventh book has a 1 this kind, which 
rodigious, being of a private man fo immenſely rich as 
atettain Xerxes and his whole army. I thall:rranſcribe' 
paſlage as I find it tranſlated to my hands. | 
P)thius the ſon of fAtys, a Lyd'an; then refiding in c- 


ar CC 
A jn ne, entertain'd the King and all his army with great mag- 
itude i ifcence, and offer'd him his treaſures towards the expence 


the war; which liberality Xerxes —— — 
8 Per ſian: 
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Faſt by the road, his ever-open door 
20 Oblig'd the wealthy, and reliev'd the poor. 
To ſtern Tydides now he falls a prey, 
No friend to guard him in the dreadful day! 
Breathleſs the good man fell, and by his ſide 
His faithful'fervant, old Caleſius dy d: 


% Perſians about him, and asking who this Pythins was 
« what riches he might have to enable him to make ſud 
« offer? receiv'd this anſwer: Pythins, ſaid they, is the 
« ſon-who preſented your father Darius with atplane tree 
vine of gold; and after you, is the richeſt man we kn 
« the world, Xerxes ſurpriz'd with theſe laſt words, u 
him to what ſum his treaſures might amount. 1 ſhall, 
« ceal nothing from you, ſaid Pythins, nor pretend to be 
©« norant of my own wealth; but being perfefly inform. 
« the ſtate of my accompts. ſhall tell you the truth ve 
« cerity. When 1 heard you was ready to begin the mi 
& towards the Gree/an ſea, I reſoly!d to preſent you wi 
& ſum.of money towards the charge of the war; and tot 
„ end having taken an account of my riches, I foual Wit . 
« compuration that I had two thouſand talents of filver, 
* three millions nine hundred ninety three thouſand 
of gold, bearing the ſtamp of Darin. Theſe treatur 
« freely give you, becauſe Lſhall be-ſaciently. furniſh'd 
% whatever is neceſſary to life by the labour of my err 
„ and husbandmen. 
© KXerxes heard theſe words with pleaſure, and in anſat 
« Pythins, ſaid; My Lyd'an hoſt, ſince I parted from . 
have not found a man beſide your ſelf, who has offer 
«entertain my army, or voluntarily to cohtribute hist 
t ſures ta promote the preſent expedition. You alone! 
© treated my army marnificently, and readily offer'd me! 
% menſe tiches: Therefore, in return of your kindod 
% make you my hoſt; and that you may be maſter of the 
« tixe ſum of four millions of gold, 1 will give you 
* thouſand Darin pieces out of. my own ticaſure., Keep! 
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great Euryalus was Dreſus ſhin, 
next he lay'd Opheltius on the plain. 
d twins were near, bold, beautiful and young, 
1 2 fair Naiad and Bucolion ſprung: 
ns white flocks Bucolion fed, 
monarch's firſt-born by a foreign bed, 
et woods he won the Naia#'s grace, 
two fair infants crown d his ſtrong embrace.) 


ruthleſs victor ſtripp d their ſhining arms. 


l, by Polypares fell; 

e ſpear Pidyres ſent to hell; e 

ens ſhaft brave Aretton bled, BY 

on Neftor's ſon laid ftern Ablerus dead. . 

— t Agamemnon, leader of the brave, | 

1 ' ' R 

nd mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 

niſh'd 5 | as 

y ſen . ry 7 NN R r 

the riches you now poſſeſs; and if you know how t6 

anſaelltinue always in the ſame good diſpoſition, you ſhall 

om er have reaſon to repent of your affection to me, either 


or in future time. 
ſum here offer'd by Pythia amounts, by Brerewerd's 
tation, to three millions three hundred ſeventy five 


lone 
d me nd pounds ſterling, according to the-lefler valuation of 
Indi make no apology for inſerting ſo remarkable a 


e at length, but ſhall. only add, that it was at laſt the 
f this Pyibius (like our Ar) to experience the ingta · 
of man; his eldeſt ſon being afterwards cut in pieces 
ſame Xerxes. i | 


dead they lay in all their yauthfal charms; © 


Who 
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Who held in Pedaſus his proud abode, 

And till'd the banks where ſilver Stanio flow'd, 

Melanthius by Eurypylus was ſlain; ; 

And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 

45 Unbleſt Adraſtus next at mercy lies 

Beneath the Spartan ſpear, a living prize. 

Scar'd with the din and tumult of the fight, 

His headlong ſteeds, precipitate in flight, 

Ruſh'd on a Tamari/k's ſtrong trunk, and broke 

Fo The ſhatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke; 

Wide o'er the field, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 

For Troy they fly, and-leave their lord behind. 

Prone on his face he ſinks beſide the wheel; 
Atrides o'er him ſhakes his vengeful ſteel: 

$5 The fallen chief in ſuppliant poſture preſs d 

The victor's knees, and thus his pray'r addreb 

Oh ſpare my youth, and for the life I owe 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow; . , 


v. 57. Oh ſpare my youth, &c.) This paſfage, whett 
memmon takes away that Trojen's life whom Menelaus hat 
doned, and is not blamed by Hemer for fo doing, 
aſcribed to the uncivilized manners of thoſe times 
mankind was not united by the bonds of a rational ft 
and is not therefore to be imputed to the Poet, whofc 
nature as it was in his days. The hiftorical books of il 
Teſtament abound in inftances-of.the- like cruelty '0 
quer'd enemies, 5 


OOR 


n fame ſhall tell, that not in battel ſlain 
hollow ſhips his captive ſon detain, 

heaps of braſs ſhall in thy tent be told; 

ſteel well- temper' d, and perſuaſive gold. 

e ſaid: compaſſion touch'd the hero's heart, 
tood ſuſpended with the lifted dart : 

ty pleaded-for his vanquiſh'd prize, 
Agamemnon ſwift to vengeance flies, 


probe 


had this part of Homer in his view, when he deſcribed 
ath of Mages in the tenth Eneid, Thoſe lines of his 
, where he offers a ranſome, are tranſlated from this of 
ln but both the prayer, and the anſwer . makes 
he refuſes him mercy, are very much bags 2 
ed. They alſo receive a great addition of beauty an 


is juſt kill d, and </£neas ſeeking to be reveng'd upon 
meets this Magus. Nothing can be a mare artful piece 
Ireſs than the firſt lines of that ſupplication, if we con- 
ie charactet of n,, to whom it is made, Fen] 


patrios manes, per ſpes ſutgentis IN, 

e precor, hanc animam ſerves natoque, patrique, 

hat can exceed the cloſeneſs and fulneſs of that reply 
— commercis Twrus | 

tulit iſta prior, jam tam Pallante perempto. 

« patris Anchiſe manes, bec ſentit Iulus. 


18» 1 | | 
nul WW-noves the imput ation of cruelty from Au, which 
to c ls agreed with his character than it does with Am- 


whoſe reproof to Menelaus in this place is not unlike' 
Samuel to Saul, for not killing Agag. — 


And 
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ety from the occaſion on which he inſerts them: Toung 


— 
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And furious, thus. Oh impotent of mind 
Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atride, mercy find? 
Well haſt thou known proud Troy's perfidious | 
70 And well her natives merit at thy hand L p 
Not one of all the race, not ſex, nor age, 
Shall fave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage; 
tion fhall perifh whole, and bury all; 
Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall. 
75 A dreadful leſſon of exampled fate, A 
To warn the nations, and to curb the great! 
The monarch ſpoke ; the words with warmth 
To rigid juſtice ſteel d his brother's breaſt. 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thr 
80 The monarch's jav'lin ſtretch d him in the duſ. 
| Then preſſing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the ſlain he tugg d the reeking din 


5. 74. Her infants at the breaff ſhall fall.) Or, her in . 
* the wemb, for it will bear either ſenſe, - Bur 1 think 
Dacior in the right, in her affirmation that the Greeks wt 
arrived to that pitch of cruekty to rip up the wombs of 
with child. Homer (ſays ſhe) to remove all equivocal 
ing from this phraſe, adds the words de iirra, juvenm 
lum exiſtentem, which would be ridiculous, were it ſul 
child yet unborn. Beſides, he would never have rept 
one of his firſt heroes capable of ſo barbarous a crime 
leaſt would not have commended him. (as he docs ju 
for ſuch a wicked exhortation. 


efor ſaw, and rowz'd the warrior's rage: 
„heroes! thus the vig'rous combate wage 
on of Mars deſcend, for ſervile gains, 

ouch the booty, while a foe remains. 

Id yon' glitt'ring hoſt, your future ſpoil ! 
gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil. 

1d now had Greece eternal fame acquir'd, 
righted Troy within her walls retir'd; 

not ſage Helenus her ftate redreſt, 

bt by the Gods that mov'd his ſacred breaſt: 
e Hector ſtood, with great Zneas join d, 

ſeer reveal d the counſels of his mind. 

gen rous chiefs! on whom th' immortals lay 
cares and glories of this doubtful day, 


8, Firſt gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil.] This im- 
t maxim of war is very naturally introduced, upon Ne- 


fa ranſome. It was for ſuch leſſons as theſe (ſays M. 


er u that Alexander ſo much eſteem d Hower, and fludy'd. 
bink He made his uſe of this precept-in the battel of 
ech » when Parmenio being in danger of weakening the main 
bs o end the baggage, he ſent this meſſage to him. 
wocufg cke baggage there, for if we gain the victory, we ſhall 
jv recover what is our own, but be maſters of all that 
it u coemy's. Hiſtories ancient and modern are fill'd with 
e kuh es of enterprizes that have miſcarry'd, and battels 
Jes jul re been loſt, by the greedineſs of ſoldiers for pillage. 
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having ſeen Menelaws ready to ſpare an enemy for the 
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On whom your aids, your country's hopes dep 
Wiſe to conſult, and active to defend! 
Here, at our gates, your brave efforts unite, 
100 Turn back the routed, and forbid the flight; 
E're yet their wives ſoft arms the cowards gain, 
The ſport and inſult of the hoſtile train. 
When your commands have hearten'd ev'ry ba 
Our ſelves, here fix'd, will make the dang'rous f 


105 Preſs'd as we are, and ſore of former fight, 
Theſe ftraits demand our laſt remains of might, 
Meanwhile, thou Hector to the town retire, 


And teach our mother what the Gods require: 
Ei D Nc 


v. 98. Wiſe to conſult, and active to defend.) This is1 
fold branch of praiſe, expreſſing the excellence of theſe 
ces both in council how in battel. I think Madam 
tranſlation does not come up to the ſenſe of the original 
Plus hardis & les plus experimentet. des nos capitains, 

V. 107, Then Hector to the town.) It has been a moden 
jection to Homer's conduct, that Hector upon whom the 
fare of the day depended is made to retire from the! 
only to carry a Alge to Troy concerning a ſactifice, 
might have been done as well by any other. They ti 
abſurd in Helenu to adviſe this, and in Hector to comp!) 
is What occaſion'd this falſe ctiticiſm, was that they 
gin'd it to be a'piece of advice, and not 4 commang. # 
was a prieft and augur of the higheſt rank, he enjoins he 
point of religion, and Hector obeys him as one inſpired 
heaven. The Trojan army was in the utmo diſtreſs, 
fiva'd by the prodigious laughter made by Diomed? The 

| therefor= more reafoh ind neceſſity ro propitiate Mine 
aſſiſted that hero; which Helenus might know, tho' Hei? 
have choſen to have ſtay'd and truſted to the arm of 
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the Queen to lead th' aſſembled train 
ys chief matrons to Minerva's fane; 
the ſacred gates, and ſeek the pow'r 

offer d vows, in tion's topmoſt tow'r. 
rgeſt mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 
ria d for art, and labour'did'er with gold, 


nothing but what may agree with each of their cha- 
Hector goes as he was obliged in religion; bat nor 
he has animated the troops, re-eſtabliſh'd the combate, 
d the Greeks to ſome diſtance, received a promiſe from 
that they ſhould make a ſtop at the gates, and given 
mlelf to the army that he would ſoon -return-to the 
All which HoMFer has been careful to ſpecify, to ſave 
our, and preſerve the character of this hero. As to 
his part, he ſaw the ſtraits his countrymen were redu- 
he knew hint hotiry ad A prieft and defi$n'd to re- 
e courage of the. ttoops by ai promiſe of divine aſſiſt- 
Nothing adds more courage to the minds of men than 
tion, and perhaps it was the only expedient then left ; 
ike a modern practice in the army, to enjoin a faſt 
ey wanted proviſion, Helenus could no way have made 
iſe more credible, than by ſending away Hefor ; which 
like an aſſurance that nothing could prejudice them 
his abſence on ſuch a religious account, No leader 
authority than Hefor could fo properly have enjoin'd 
mn act of relies andi laſtly: no other whoſe valour 


n the knoun tha his, could have leftothe army in this 
+tifice, without a taint upon his honour. | Homer makes this 
They i cceed; Paris is brought back to the fight, the Trojans - 
ss prevail, and Jupiter appears openly in their favour, 
at theo“ after all, I cannot diflemble my opinion, that the 
fand. hief intention in this, was to introduce that fine epi- 
njoins he parting of Hector and Andromaghe. This change 
inſpired ene. to Troy furniſhes him with a great number of beau- 
Iiftrels, “ means. (ſays Exftathins) his poem is for 4 time di- 
ed: Tho Herceneſi and wolence of battels, and being ar it were 
e Mine flanzhrer and blaed, becomes calm and ' ſmiling" by the 
* _ theje various epiſodes, 
arm 0 
Before 
8 


120 That mows whole troops, and makes all Tn 
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115 Before the Goddeſs honour'd knees be ſpread; 
And twelve young heifers to her altars led. 
If ſo the pow'r, atton'd by fervent pray'r, 
Our wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 
And far avert Tydides' waſtful ire, 


Not thus Achilles taught our hoſts to dread, 
Sprung tho he was from more than mortal be 
Not thus reſiſtleſs rul'd the ſtream of fight, 

In rage unbounded, and unmatch'd in might. 


5. 117; If ſo the pruv, . hee.) Poet here 
2 Helena, by his skill in augury or Tome othe: 
inſpiration, well inform'd that the might of Diomel, 
wrought ſuch great deſtruction among the Trojans, was 
of Pallas incens'd againſt them. The prophet therefor 
prayers, offerings, and ſacrifices to bo made to appt 
anger of this offended Goddeſsz not to invoke the me 
any propitious Deity, This is conformable to the whol: 
of Pagan ſuperſtition, the worſhip whereof being grounk 
on love but fear, ſeems direQed rather to avert the 
and anger of a wrathful and miſchievous Dzmon, ti 
implore the aſſiſtance and protection of 'a benevolent 
In this train of religion this ſame propher is introdu 
Virgil in the third id, giving particular direction to 
to appeaſe the indignation of ; Ling as the only mean 
could bring his Jabours to a proſperous end. 


Unum illud tibi, nate Dea, preque omnibus unum 
Pradicam, & repetens terwmque iterumgque 
Joni. agus — prece numen adoya ; 
Funont cane vota libens, demi namque potentem 

— Supplicions ſupera denis.— : 
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Hector obedient heard ; and, with a bound, 

cap'd from his trembling chariot to the ground; 
hro' all his hoſt, inſpiring force he flies, 
nd bids the thunder of the battel riſe. 
ith rage recruited the bold Trojans glow, 

nd turn the tyde of conflict on the foe: 

jerce in the front he ſhakes two dazling ſpears; - 

Il Greece recedes, and midſt her triumph fears. 

ome God, they thought, who rul'd the fate of wars, 
hot down avenging, from the vault of ſtars, | 
Then thus, aloud. Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear ! 
nd you whom diſtant nations ſend to war? 

e mindful of the ſtrength your fathers bore ; 


** ſtill your ſelves, and Hecłor aſks no more, 
0 if ne hour demands me in the Trojan wall, 

r 

whole 0 bid our altars flame, and victims fall: 
grouns 


lor ſhall, I traſt, the matron's holy train 

nd rev'rend elders, ſeek the Gods in vain. 
This ſaid, with ample ſtrides the hero paſt; 
he ſhield's large orb behind his ſhoulder caſt, 
lis neck o'erſhading, to his ancle hung; 

nd as he march'd, the brazen buckleg rung. 


Vo, II. F Now 
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Now paus'd the battel, (Godlike Hector gone) | 
When daring Glaucus and great Tydeus' ſon 
| Between 


Boo 


Betw 
r Obſe 


V. 147. The interview of Glaucus «nd Diomed.] No paſſig 
in our Author has been the ſubje& of more ſevere and ground. WI ,.., [ 
leſs criticiſms than this, where theſe two heroes enter into; WR obſert 
long converſation (as they will have it) in the heat of a bu Diane 
tel. Monſieur Dacrer's anſwer in defence of Hamer is fo full, Wl ge- 
that I cannot do better than to tranſlate it from his remat take! 
on the 26> chapter of Arifotle*s Poetic, There can be no howe! 
thing more unjuſt than the criticiſms paſt upon things tha Will to em 
are the effect of cuſtom. It was uſual in ancient times fa WW (1c u 
ſoldiers to talk together before they encounter'd. Homer think 
full of examples of this ſort, and he very well deſerves « excuſe 
ſhould be ſo juſt as to believe, he had never done it ſo often, WM .;-1 f 
but that it was agreeable to the manners of his age. Bu juſt be 
this is not only a thing of cuſtom, but founded in reaſon i WI mann 
ſelf. The ties of hoſpitality in thoſe times were held mor corrup 
facred than thoſe of blood; and it is on that account Dianu Bll © 1 o 
gives ſo long an audience to Glausus, whom he acknowledgs Wl ig mo 
ro be his gueſt, with whom it was not lawful to engage in WW neſs, 
combate. Hemer makes an admirable uſe of this conjunctus WW far M. 
to introduce an entertaining hiſtory after ſo many battels a might 
he has been deſcribing, and to unbend the mind of his read Wl before 
by a recital of ſo much variety as the ſtory of the family tore t. 
Siſyphus, It may be farther obſerv'd, with what addreſs and Th: 
management he places this long converſation; it is not dr 1,0. 
ring the heat of an obſtinate battel, which had been too u chat r 
ſeaſonable to be excuſed by any cuſtom whatever; but h them: 
brings it in after he has made Hecter retire into Trey, wht I den in 
the abſence of ſo powerful an enemy had given Diomed tha ſoldie: 
leiſure which he could not have had otherwiſe, One nei bin ,, 
only read the judicious remark of Euftathius upon this place. WW neſs a 
The Poet (ſays he) after having cans'd Hector to go out of the fi, book 
Interrupt the violen e of wars, and gives ſome relaxation to the rea, Wl order 
in cauſirg him to. paſs from the confuſion and diſorder of the ation n him t 
the tranquillity and ſecurity of an hiſtorical narration. For by meai ſpeech 
of the happy epiſode of Glaucus, he caſts a then and pleaſing wende breath 
ue his poem; as fables, that include beautiful allegories, hiſterit, ring tl 
genealogies, ſentences, ancient cuſtoms, and ſeveral other graces i duce 1 
tend to the diver ſifying of his werk, and which by breaking (4: ae * 

0 y 0 
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Between both armies met: The chiefs from far 
r Obſerv'd each other, and had mark'd for war. 
Near 


may ſay) the monotomy of it, agreeably infruf the reader. Let us 
obſerve, in how fine a manner Homer has hereby praiſed both 
Diomed and Hector. For he makes us know, that as long as 
Hector is in the field, the Greeks have not the leaſt leiſure to 
take breath; and that as ſoon as he quits it, all the Tren, 
however they had regain'd all their advantages, were not able 
to employ Diomed ſo far as to prevent his entertaini::g him- 
ſelf with Glaucus without any danger to his party.  Syme may 
think after all, that tho* we may juſtify Homer, yet we cannot 
excuſe the manners of his time; it not being nitu:al for men 
with ſwords in their hands to dialogue together in cold blood 
juſt before they engage. But not to alledge, that theſe very 
manners yet remain iu thoſe countries, which have not been 
corrupted by the commerce of other nations, (which 's 4 g eat 
ſign of their being natural) what reaſon can be offer'd that it 
is more natural to fall on at firſt ſight with rage and te ce- 
neſs, than to ſpeak to an enemy before the encounter? Taus 
far Monſieur Dacier; and St. Evremond asks humoroully, if it 
might not be as proper in that countrey for men to harangue 
before they fought, as it is in Eng/and to make ſpeeches be- 
tore they are hanged? 

That Homer is not in general apt to make unſeaſonable ha- 
rangues (as theſe cen'urers would repreſent) may appear from 
that remarkable care he has ſhewn in many places to avoid 
them: As when in the fifth book Ænea, being cured on a ſud- 
den in the middle of the fight. is ſeen with ſurptiz- by his 
ſoldiers ; he ſpecifies with particular caution, thit they «sked 
him no que/t on how he became cured, in atime of fo much buſi- 
neſs and ation, Again. when there is a neceſſity ia the ſ me 
book that Minerva ſhould have a conference with D:omed, in 
order to engage him againſt Mars (after her prohibition to 
him to fight with the Gods) Homer chuſes a time for that 
ſpeech, juſt when the hero is re:ir'd dehind his chariot to rake 
breath, which was the only moment that could be ſpared du- 
ung the hucry of that whole engagement, One migat pro- 
duce many inſtances of the ſame kind. 

The diſcourſe of Glaucus to Diomed is ſeverely cenſured, not 
only on count of the cixcumſtance of time and place, but 

F 2 like wile 
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Near as they drew, Tydides thus began. 

What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man ? 
Our eyes; till now, that aſpect ne'er beheld, - 
'Where fame is reap'd amid th' embattel'd field; 


likewiſe on the ſcore of the ſubject, which is taxed as impro- 
per, and foreign to the end and deſigu of the poem. But the 
Criticks who have made this objection, ſeem neither to com- 
prehend the deſign of the Poet in general, nor the particulat 
aim of this diſcourſe. Many paſſages in the beſt ancient Poets 
1 at preſent, which probably gave the greatel 

elight to their firſt readers, becauſe they were very nearly in- 
tereſted in what was there related. It is very plain that Home 
deſigned this poem as a monument to the honour of the Greek, 
who, tho' conſiſting of ſeveral independent ſocieties, were yct 
very national in point of glory, being ſtrongly affected with 
every thing that ſeem'd ro advance the honour of their com- 
mon countrey, and reſentful of any indignity offer'd to it, 
This diſpoſition was the ground of that grand alliance which 
is the ſubject of this poem. To men ſo fond of their coun- 
try's glory, what could be more agreeable than to read a bi- 
ory fill'd with wonders of a noble family tranſplanted from 
| Greece into Aſia ? They might here learn with pleaſure that 
the Grecian virtues did not degenerate by removing into di- 
Kant climes : but eſpecially they muſt be affected with uncom- 
mon delight to find that Sarpedon aud Glaucus, the braveſt of 
the Trojan auxiliaries, were Originally Greeks, 

Taſſo in this manner has introduced an agreeable epiſode, 
which ſhews Clorinda the offspring of Chriſtian parents, tho? en- 
gag'd in the ſervice of the /»fdels, Cant. 12, 

V. 149. Berween both armies met, &c. | It is uſual with He- 
mer, before he introduces a hero, to make as it were a halt, 
ro render him the more remarkable, Nothing could more 
prepare the attention and expectation of the reader, than this 
circumſtance at the firſt meeting of Diomed and O laucus. Jult 
at the time when the mind begins to be weary with the bat- 
tel, it is diverted with the proipett of a ſingle con bate, which 
of a ſudden tu:ngto an interview of friendſhip, and an un- 
expeRed ſcene of ſociable virtue. The wholz air of the con- 
vetſation between theſe two heroes has ſome;his g heroically 
ſolemn in it. | 


Yet 
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Yet far before the troops thou dar'ſt appear, 
And meet a lance the fierceſt heroes fear. 
Unhappy they, and born of luckleſs ſires, 
Who tempt our fury when Minerva fires ! 
But if from heav'n, celeſtial thou deſcend ; 


Know, with immortals we no more contend, 
Not long Lycurgus view'd the golden light, 

That daring man who mix'd with Gods in fight; 
Bacchus, and Bacchus votaries, he drove 

With brandiſh'd ſteel from Nyſa's ſacred grove, 


h V. 159. But if from heav'n, &.] A quick change of mind 
. from the greateſt impiety to as great ſuperſtition, is frequent- 
. ly obſetvable in men who having been guilty of the moſt heinous 
h crimes without any remorſe, on the ſudden ate fill'd with 
t- doubts and ſcruples about the moſt Jawful or indifferent acti- 
i- WF ons. This ſeems the preſent caſe of Diomed, who having 
m knowingly wounded wel inſulted the Deities, is now afraid to 
at engage the firſt man he mects, ict perhaps a God might be 


conceaPd in that ſhape. This diſpoſition of Dromed produces 
the queſtion he puts to Glaucus, which without this conſidera- 
tion will appear impertinent, and ſo naturally occaſions that 
agreeable epiſode of Bellerophon, which Glaus relates in au- 
fuer to Diemed, ; . 

J. 161. Net hong Lycurgus, &c.] What Diomed here ſays is 
the effe& of — as if he al exceeded the commiſſion 
of Pallas in encountring with the Gods, and dreaded the con- 
ſequences of proceeding too far. At leaſt he had no ſuch 
commiſſion now, and beſides, was no longer capable of di- 
ſtinguiſhing them from men (a faculty ſhe had given him in 
the foregoing book:) He therefore mentions this ſtory of 
Lycurgus as an example that ſufficed to rerrify him from ſg 
raſh an undertaking. The ground of the fable they ſay is 
this: Lycurgus cauſed moſt of the vines of his country to be 
rooted up, ſo that his ſubjects were obliged to mix it with 
water, when it was leſs plentiful: Hence it was feign'd that 
Tiatis receiy'd Bacchws into het boſom. | i 
hs F 3 | Their 


165 Ticir conſecrated ſpears lay ſcatter'd round, 
With curling vines and twifted ivy bound; 
While Bacchus headlong ſought the briny flood, 
And Thetis arms receiv'd the trembling God. 
Nor fail'd the crime th' immortals wrath to move, 

170 (Th' immortals bleſt with endleſs eaſe above) 
Depriy'd of fight by their avenging doom, 
Chearleſs he breath'd, and wander'd in the gloom: 
Then ſunk unpity'd to the dire abodes, 
A wretch accurſt, and hated by the Gods ! 

1751 brave not heav'n : But if the fruits of earth 

Suſtain thy life, and human be thy birth; 
Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
Approach and enter the dark gates of death. 


| 


* 


A jüÜüÜüU—ͥ 
— ̃ ͤ * 
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y. 170. Immortals ble with endleſs eaſe.} Tho" Dacier*s and 
moſt of the verſions take no notice of the epithets uſed in 
this place, O prin Croorler, Dit facile ſew beate wiventes ; the 
tranflator thought ir a beauty which he could not but endes · 
vour to preſerve. Mien ſeems to have had this in his eye in 
kis ſecond book, | 


nn ti et ˙ es 
— ————_ cc Ow — . 2 


. - * 
Than wilt bring me ſoon . 
To that new world of light and bliſs, among 
The Gods who live at caſe 


4 


5. 178. Approach, and enter the dark gates of death.) This 
haughty air which Hamer gives his heroes was doubtleſs a co- 

y of the manners and hypetbolical ſpeeches of thoſe times, 

- Thus Goliah to David, 1 Sam, ch. xvii. Approach, and I wall give 
thy fleſh to the fowls of the air and the beaſts of the field. The Orr 


entals ſpeak the ſame language to this da. What 
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toy 


What, or from whence Iam, or who my ſire, 


Reply'd the chief) can Tydeus' ſon enquire ? 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground, 
Another race the following ſpring ſupplies, 

They fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſſive riſe; 


v. 181. Like leaves on trees ) There is a noble gravity in the 
beginning of this ſpeech of Glaucus, according to the true Kyle 
of antiquity, Few and evil are our days, This beautiful thought 
of our author, whereby the race of men are compared to the 
leaves of trees, is celebrated by Simenides in a fine fragment 
extant in Steben. The ſame thought may be found in Ec- 
cleſcaſticus, ch, xiv, Y. 18, almoſt in the ſame words; As of rhe 
green leaves on a thick tree, ſome fall, and ſome grow; ſo is the gene- 
ration of fleſh and blood, one cometh to an end, and another is born. 

The reader, who hay ſeen. ſo many paſſages imitated from 
Homer by ſucceeding Poets, will no doubt be pleaſed to fre 
one of an ancient Poet which Homer has here imitated; this 
is a fragment of Muſes: preſery*'d by clemens Alexuadriaus 1g 
his Stromata, lib, 6. 


"Ne & aur & o $14 Gelding Agne, 
AN h e jeninruy Darplling, dane & pies 
ne 3 4 arbegires you & N inioges, 


Tho? this compariſon be juſtly admir'd for it's beauty in this 
obvious application to the mortality and ſucceſſion of human 
life, it ſeems however deſign'd by the Poet in this place as a 
roper emblem of the tranſitory ftate not of men but of fami- 
ies, which being by their misfortunes or follies fallen and 
decay'd, do again in a happier ſeaſon revive and flowiſh in 
the fame and virtues of their poſterity : In this ſenſe it is a 
direct anſwer to what Diemed had ask'd, as well as a proper 
preface to what Claucus relates of his own family, which hav- 

ing been extin@-in coriah, had recover'd neu life in cia. 
F 4 So 


| 
| 
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185 So generations in their courſe decay, 
So flouriſh theſe, when thoſe are paſt away. 
But if thou till perſiſt to ſearch my birth, 
Then hear a tale that fills the ſpacious earth. 


A city ſtands on Argos utmoſt bound, rd; 

190 (Argos the fair for warlike ſteeds renown'd) And þ 

ZEolian Siſyphus, with wiſdom bleſt, ncen 

In ancient times the happy walls poſſeſt, But h 

Then call'd Ephyre: Glaucus was his ſon; 0 
Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, Vith 
195 Who o'er the ſons of men in beauty ſhin d, Now 
Lov'd for that valour which preſerves mankind; The 
Then mighty Præreus Argos ſceptres ſway'd, Ther 
Whoſe hard commands Bellerophon obey'd. Nine 
Wich direful jealouſy the monarch rag d, but \ 
200 And the brave Prince in num'rous toils engag'd. he 

5. 193. Tben cal Ephyre.) It was the ſame which was af- 

tetwards called Corineh, and had that name in Homer's time, 1 F.: 
appears from this catalogue, y. 77. Jarh 
v. 196. Lov'd for that valour which preſerves mankind. This e 
diſtinction of true valour which has the good of mankind for ene 
its end, in oppoſition to the valour of tyrants or eppreſſors, worth 
is beautifully hinted by Homer in the epithet i rem, ami, © 
valeur. Such as was that of Bellerophon, who freed the land "to 
from monſters, and creatures deſtruſtive to his ſpecies. It WW © 
is apply'd to this young hero with particutar judgment and : his 
propriety, if we conſider the innocence and gentleneſs of his Wl 10 
manners appearing from the following ſtory, which every one , - 


will obſerve has a great reſemblance with that of Foſoph in the 
{criptures, . 5 
ot 
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or him, Anten burn d with lawleſs. flame, 
nd ſtrove to tempt him from the paths of fame: 
n vain ſhe tempted the relentleſs youth, 

adu d with wiſdom, ſacred fear, and truth. 

ird at his ſcorn the Queen to Præœtus fled, 

and beg'd revenge for her inſulted bed: 

ncens'd he heard, refolving on his fate; 

ut hoſpitable laws reftrain'd his hate: 

o Lycra the devoted youth he ſent,” 

Vith tablets ſeal'd, that told his dire intent. 

Now bleſt by ev'ry pow'r who guards the good, 
The chief arriv'd at Xanthus' ſilver flood: 

There Lycia's monarch paid him honours due; 
Nine days he feaſted, and nine bulls he flew. 

But when the tenth bright morning orient glow'd, 
he faithful youth his monarchs mandate ſhow'd : 


V. 216. The faithful youth his monarchs mandate ſbew'd.] Pl. 
lara much commends the vittue of Beller-phon, who faithful y 
carry'd thoſe letters he might ſo juſtly ſuſpect of ill conſe- 
quence to him: The paſlage is in his diſcourſe of aw-19ſity, and 
worth tranſcribing. © A man of curiolity is void of all faith, 
* and it is better to truſt letters or any important ſecrets 
to ſervants, than to friends and familiars of an inquiſitive 
** temper, Ge/terophon, when he carty'd letters that order'd 
his own deſtruction, did not unſeal them, but forbore 
touching the King's diſpatches with the ſame continence, as 
* he had refrain'd Loom injuring his bed; Fot curioſity is an 
” WcOntinence as well as adultery. 


F 5 The 


g 
5 
ſ 
| 
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The fatal tablets, till that inſtant ſeal d. ert! 
| The deathful ſecret to the King reveal'd. nd c 
| Firſt, dire Chimera's conqueſt was enjoin'd;z No 
| ; i 
| 220 A mingled monſter, of no mortal kind; \t his 
| Behind, a dragon's fiery tail was ſpread; ith 
| A goat's rough body bore a lion's head; There 

Her pitchy noſtrils flaky. flames expire; At 


Her gaping throat emits infernal fire. 
225 This peſt he ſlaughter'd (for he read the ſkies, 1 0 


And truſted heav'n's informing prodigies) im 
Then met in arms the Solymæan crew, rhe! 
(Fierceſt of Men) and thoſe the warrior flew, ith 

5. 219. Firſt dire Chimera.) Chimeres was feign'd to h ct 


the head of a lion breathing flames, the body of a goat, ut 

the tail of a dragon; becauſe the mountain of that name i 

Lycia had a wwlcano on its top and nouriſh'd lions, the middle 

part afforded paſture for goats, and the bottom was infeſii Y. 2: 

with ſerpents. Bellerophon deſtroying theſe; and rendring te the 

mountain habitable, was ſaid to have conquer'd- Chimera, H:ioim'd 

calls this moſter Oer y41@", in the manner of the Hebrew, ecreec 

who gave to any thing: vaſt or extraordinary the appellatie ſen in 

of Divine. So the Pfalmiſt ſays, The mountams of God, &c. antly, 
v. 227. The Solymæan crew.] Theſe Solymi were an ancient N cou 

nation inhabiting the mountainous parts of Afia Minor, betweei 


Lycia and Piſid:a, Pliny mentions them as an inſtance of 1 T5 
cople ſo entirely deſtroy*d, that no footſteps of them remain K. 
in his time. Some authors both ancient and modern, from: Ke 
reſemblance in ſound to the Latm name of Frraſalem, han 
confounded them with the Fews, Tacitus, ſpeaking of the 1+ Wi" the 


rious opinions concerning the origin of the Fewi/h nation, hu {iſuiled | 
theſe words: Clara alii tradunt Jud crm inttia, Solymes Carmin- Wi 1©wat 
bus Homeri celebratam gentem, condite urbi Hiereſolymam nomen i [# 


Nen 


feriſſe. Hiſt, Lib. 6. 
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ext the bold Amazon's whole force defy'd; 

nd conquer d ſtill, for heav'n was on his fide.” 

Nor ended here his toils: His Lycian foes 

\t his return, a treach'rous ambuſh roſe, 

ith levell'd ſpears along the winding ſhore: 

There fell they breathleſs, and retutn'd no more; 

At length the monarch with repentant grief 

onfeſs'd the Gods, and God-deſcended chief; 

is daughter gave, the ſtranger to detain, 

ich half the. honours of his ample reign. 

The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, 

ith Woods, with vineyards, - and with harveſts 
crown'd. . | 


There 


V. 239. The Lycians grant a choſen ſpate of ground.) It was uſual | 
| the ancient times, upon any ſignal piece of ſervice per- | 
om'd by the Kings or great men, to hays a portion of la 
ecreed by the publick as a reward to them. Thus when Sar- 
edn in the twelfth book-incites Glaucui to behave himſelf va- 
antly, he puts him in mind of theſe poſſeſſions gramed by 
is countrymen. #; 310. | 


Tad u, Tin dh vai ,, marire & c. 

K Ti reuburdda wigan Zarb ens wag dx dg, 

Kaner, eat & dgegus h οε | 

u the ſame manner in the ninth bool of Virgil, Niſus is pro- 
iſed by Aſcanizs the ficlds which were poſſeſs d by Larinws, as 

reward for the ſervice he undertook. ry 


R & f man 


. 
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There long the chief his happy lot poſſeſs'd, Woes 
With two brave ſons and one fair daughter bleſs', 
(Fair ev'n in heav'nly eyes; her fruitful Love 
Crown'd with Sarpedoz's birth th' embrace of Jef co 
245 But when at laſt, diſtracted in his mind, 
Forſook by heav'n, forſaking human-kind, 
Wide o'er th Aleian field he choſe to ſtray, 
A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way! - 


5001 


Chapman has an interpolation in this place, to tell us that tl 
feld was afterwards call'd by the Lycians, The field of wandrin 
from the wandrings and diſtraction of Bellerophon in the lam 
part of his life. But they were not theſe fields that were call 
"Ax#121, but thoſe upon which he fell from the horſe Pe. 
when he endeavour'd (as the fable has it) to mount to heaven. 
V. 245. But when at laſt, &c] The ſame Criricks whoh 
taxed Hemer for being too tedious in this ſtory of Beller 
have cenſured him for omitting to relate the particular offend 
which had rais'd the a of the Gods againſt s may i 
merly ſo highly favour'd by them: But this relation comin 
from the mouth of his grandſon, it is with great decoruma 
ropriety he paſſes over in ſilence thoſe crimes of his an 
hor. which had provok'd the divine vengeance againſt hu 
Melon has interwoven this ſtory with what Hemer here reli 
of Bellerophon, 


Left from this flying fleed unreinꝰ (as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime) 
Diſmeunted en the Aleian e I fall, 

Errencous there to Wander and forlorn. Parad. loſt. B. 7. 


Tully in his third book of Tw/cu/ane queſtions,. having & 

' ferv'd that perſons oppreſs'd with woe naturally ſeek ſolitud 

inſtances this . of Belleraphon, and gives us his tranl 
tion of two, of theſe lines. 


f 22 miſer in camprs marens errabat Alert, 
ſman cor clas, beminurs vefigie viiente 1 
4 * 
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Voes heap'd on woes conſum'd his waſted heart; 
is beauteous daughter fell by Pbebe's dart; 
is eldeſt-born by raging Mars was ſlain, 
z combate on the Solymean plain. 
vippolochus ſurviv'd ; from him I came, 
he honour d author of my birth and name; 
y his decree I ſought the Trojan town, 
dy his inſtructions learn to win renown, 
To ſtand the firſt in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to my native land, 
zefore my eyes my mighty fires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. 
He ſpoke, and tranſport filfd Tydides' heart; 
n earth the gen'rous warrior fix'd his dart, 
Then friendly, thus, the Lycian Prince addreſt, 
elcome, my brave hereditary gueſt ! 
Thus ever let us meet, with kind embrace, 
or ſtain the ſacred friendſhip of our race. 
now, chief, our grandſires have been gueſts of old; 
Eneus the ſtrong, Bellerophan the bold:. 


ru 


Our 


J. 267. Our grandfires have been gueſts of e. The laws of 
boſpitality were anciently held in great veneration. The 
endſhip contracted hereby was ſo ſacred, that they preferr d 
to all the bands of conſapguinity and alliance, and ac- 
unted it obligatory even to the chu and fourth — 


270 Where twenty days in genial rites he paſs'd, 
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Our ancient ſeat his honour'd preſence grac'd,. 


The parting heroes mutual preſents left; 
A golden goblet was thy grandſire's gift; 


Oeneus à belt of matchleſs work beſtow'd, Ow C 
That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow'd. e gu 
275\(This from his pledge I lean'd, which ſafely ftor{M Thu 
Among my-treaſures, ſtill adorns my board: helr | 
For Tydeus left me young, when Theb?'s wall ave ( 
Beheld the ſons of Greece untimely fall.) we 
Mindful of this, in friendſhip let us join; Ir Di 
2801f heav'n our ſteps to foreign lands incline, | or v 
My gueſt in Argos thou, and I in Lycia thine, 
We have ſeen in the fore oing ory of Bellerophon, that p. 29 


a Prince under the ſuppoſition of being injur'd in the hight 
degree, is yet afraid to revenge himſelf upon the ecrtminal( 
this account: He is forced to ſend him into Lycia rather tha 
be guilty of a breach of this law in his own country. Andi 
King of Zy«a having entertain'd the ſtranger before he unſealy 
the letters, puts him upon expeditions abroad, in which 
might be deſtroy'd, rather than at his court. We here 
Diomed and Glawens agreeing not to be enemies during th 
whole coutſe of a war, only becauſe their grandfathers b 
been mutual gueſts, And we afterwards fad Teucer engig 
with the Greeks en this account againſt the Tr#jans, tho? he wi 
himſelf of Trojan extraction, the nephew of Priam by the mt 
ther's ſide, and couſin german of Hefor, whoſe life he put 
ſacs with the utmoſt violence, They preſerved in theit fam 
lies the preſents which had been made on theſe occaſions, # 
obliged to tranſmit to their-childzen the memorials of tl 
right of boſpitaluy. SN Eo 


rt 
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nough of Trojaws-to this lance ſhall yield, 

the full harveſt of yon ample field; 
zough of Greets ſhall die thy ſpear with gore; 
it thou and Diomed.be foes no more. 

ow change we arms, and. prove to either hoſt. 

e guard the friendſhip of the line we boaſt. 
Thus having ſaid, the gallant chiefs alight, 
heir hands they join, their mutual faith they plight;. 
ave Glaucus then each narrow thought refign'd,. 
ove warm'd his boſom and enlarg'd his mind) 
pr Diomed's braſs arms, of mean device, 

dr which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price) 


yp. 291. pet warm' d his boſom and enlarg' d his mind.] The” 
Ids in the original are hem pgivac, which may equally: 
interpreted, be took away his ſenſe, or be elevated bis mind. 
je former being a reflexion upon Glancuss prudence, for 
aking ſo unequal an exchange, the latter a praiſe of the 
guanimity and generoſity which induc'd him to it. Por- 
pry contends for its being undetſtood in this laſt way, and 
athins, Monfieut and Madam Dacier are of the ſame opi- 
dn, Notwithſtanding it is certain that Homer uſes the ſame 
ds ia the contrary ſenſe in the ſeventeenth Iliad, 5. 470. 
the original, and in the nineteenth, y. 137. And it is an 
nous remark, that the interpretation of Porphyry as much 
honours Diomed who propoſed this exchange, as it does ho- 
u to Glaucus for conſenting to it. However I have followed 
if not as a juſter, as the moſt heroic ſenſe, and as it has 
noblet air in poetry. f a 


He 
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He gave lis own, of gold divinely wrought, 
295 A hundred Beeves the ſhining purchaſe bought. 
Meantime the guardian of the Trgan ſtate, 
Greet Hector, enter'd at the Scaan gate. 
Beneath the beech-trees conſecrated ſhades, 
The Trojan matrons and the Trojan maids 
300 Around bim flock'd, all preſs d with pious care 
For huſbands, brothers, ſons, engag'd in war. 
He bids the train in long proceſſion go, 
And ſeek the Gods, t' avert th' impending woe. 
And now to Priam's ſtately courts he came; 
305 Rais'd on arch'd columns of ſtupendous frame; 
O'er theſe a range of marble ſtructure runs, 
The rich pavilions of his fifty ſons, 
In fifty chambers lodg'd:: and rooms of ſtate 
Oppos'd to thoſe, where Priam's daughter ſate: 


5. 295. A hundred beeves ] 1 wonder the curious hare 
remark'd from this place, that the proportion of the 
of geld to braſs in the time of the Trojan war, was butzii 
hundred to nine; allowing theſe armours of _— weight; "i 
as they belong'd to men of equal ſtrength, is a zeaſor 
ſuppolition. As to this manner of comphting the valu 
rhe armour by beeves or eren, it might be either becauſe! 
money was anciently ffamp'd with thoſe figures, or (bid 
moſt probable in this place) becauſe in thoſe times they 
nerally purchaſed by exchange of commodities, as we 
a paſſage near the end of the ſeventh book. 


" Ti 
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relve domes for them and their loy'd ſpouſes ſhone, 

equal beauty, and of poliſh'd ſtone. | 

ther great Hector paſs d, nor paſs d unſeen 

royal Hecuba, his mother Queen. 

ith her Laodicè, whoſe beauteous face 

pass d the nymphs of Troy's illuſtrious race) | 

ng in a ſtrict embrace ſhe held her ſon, 

d preſs'd his hand, and tender thus begun. 

O Hector! ſay, what great occaſion calls | 

- ſon from fight, when Greece ſurrounds our walls? 
m't thou to ſupplicate th almighty pow r, | 

a lifted hands from lions lofty tow'r ? | 
y, till I bring the cup with Bacchus crown'd, 
Jove's high name, to ſprinkle on the ground, 
d pay due yows to all the Gods around. 

a en with a plenteous draught refreſh thy ſoul, 

| draw new ſpirits from the gen rous bowl; 

nt as thou art with long laborious fight, 

frave defender of thy country's right. 

tr hence be Bacchus” gifts (the chief rejoin'd) 8 


ming wine, pernicious to mankind, 


neryes the limbs, and dulls the noble mind. ty, 
. t 


329, Far hence he Bacchus“ — wine.]. This 
im of Hefor's concerning wine, has a great deal of truth 
in 
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. : 
Let chiefs cbſtain, and ſpare the ſacred juice ”" 
To ſprinkle to the Gods, its better uſe. bur 
By me that holy office were prophan'd; larg 

335 Ill fits it me, with human gore diſtain'd, * 

To the pure ſkies theſe horrid hands to raiſe, xe tl 
Or offer heav'ns great Sire polluted praiſe. we 
ay t 
in te. It is a vulgat miſtake to imagine the uſe of win wivt 
raiſes the ſpirits, or encreaſes ſtrength. The beſt P car | 
agree with Hemer in this point; whateyer our modern (dll 
may object to this old heroic regimen, One may take mo 
that Sampſon-as well as Hector was a water-drinker ; fo 
a Nazarite by vow, and as ſuch was forbid the uſe of Wis, ( 
To which en alludes in his Sampſon Agoniftes, * 
Where-ever fonitain or freſh current flow'd 
,- Againſt the eaftern ray, tranſlucent, pure, t, N 
. With towch athereal of heav n fiery rod, rect 
Fdvank, from the clear milky juice allaying | 
Thirſt, and refreſb*d ; nor envy*d them the grape, voul. 
Whoſe beads that turbulent liquor fills with fuer. 
eſt 
y. 335. III fits: it me, with human gore difbain'd, &c.) P 
cuſtom which prohibits perſons pollured with blood vid to 
form any offices of divine worſhip before they were put 
ſo ancient and univerſal, that it may in ſome ſort be ei yet. 
a precept of natural religion, tending to inſpire an unc 
dread and religious horror of bloodſhed. There is a fu he: 
ſage in Euripides, where Iphigenia argues how impoſhdle ob 
that human ſacrifices ſhould be acceptable to the Gods, Wi © 
they do not permit any defiPd with blodd, or even pol »; 
with the touch of a dead body, to come near theit d fl 
Jig in Tauris. V. 380, Virgil makes his «/A£neas ſay tit re tr 
ing Hector does here. 


Me bello d tante digreſſum & cade recenti 
Artrectare nefas, , donec me flumine: viv 
Ablurre. 
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with your matrons, go! a ſpotleſs train, 

burn rich odours in Minerva fane. 
largeſt mantle your full wardrobes hold, 

prix d for art, and labour d o'er with gold. 
ze the Goddeſs' honour'd knees be ſpread, 


OK 


twelve young heifers to her altar led. 

ay the pow'r, atton'd by fervent pray 'r, 

wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 

far avert Tydides' waſteſul ire, 

mows whole troops, and makes 4 retires. 
iis, O mother, your religi ous care; 

to rowze ſoft Paris to the war; 

t, not loſt to all the ſenſe of ſhame, d 
recreant warrior heat the voice oi rame; 

yould kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 
peſt of Troy, that ruin of our race! 

to the dark abyſs might he deſcend, 

yet ſhould flouriſh, and my ſorrows end. 
is heard, ſne gave command; andfummon'd came 
noble matron, and illuſtrious dame. | 
Phrygian Queen to her rich wardrobe went, | 
te treaſur'd odors. breath'd a coſtly ſcent. 


ell 
hel 


1 
There: 
* 
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360 There lay the veſtures, of. no vulgar art, 
Sidonian maids embroider'd ev'ry part, 
Whom from ſoft Sidon youthful Parts bore, 
With Helen touching on the Tyrian ſhore. 
Here as the Queen revolv'd with careful eyes 

365 The various textures and the various dies, 
She choſe a veil that ſhone ſuperior far, 
And glow'd refulgent as the morning ſlar. 
Herſelf with this the long proceſſion leads; 
The train majeftically flow proceeds. 

370 Soon as to Kron's topmoſt tow'r they come, 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, tron: 
Antenor's conſort, fair Theane, waits — 
As Pallas' prieſteſs, and unbars the gates. 
Wick bands uplifted and imploring eyes, 

375 They fill the dome with ſupplicating cries. 

5. 361. Sidonian maids.} Difys Cretenſis, ti. FT, 2acquu 
that Paris return'd not directly to Trey after the rape 0 
but fetch'd a compaſs, probably to avoid purſuit. Het 
at Sidon, where he ſurpriz'd the King of Phænicia by nig 
carry'd off many of his treaſures and ives, among 
probably were theſe S:4on:an women. The author of i 
cient” poem of the: Cypriacks ſays, he ſailed-from'Sparts 
in the ſpace of three days : from which paſſage Herodu 
cludes that poem was not Homer's, We find in the {cry 
that Tyre and Sydon were famous for works in gold, embi 
Cc. and for whatever _— maguificence and luzw? 


v. 374. With hands wphifred.) The only geſture deſc”. 
Nene, as uſed by the ancients in the invocatida of the RF" 
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rieſteſs then the ſhining veil diſplays, - 
on Minerva's knees, and thus ſhe prays. 
awful Goddeſs ! ever- dreadful maid, 
ſtrong defence, unconquer'd Pallas, aid! 


Break 
yes 


lifting up their hands to heaven, Virgil frequently al- 
o this practice; particularly in the ſecond book there 
ſage, the beauty of which is much rais'd by this con- 
ion. 


| Ecce trabebatur paſſis Priamefa virge 

Cinibus, a remplo, Caſſandra, adytiſque Minerva, 
Ad cælum tendens ardentia lumina fruſtra, 
Lumina! nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. 


18, 0h awful Goddeſs, &c.] This ꝓroceſſion of the Tre» 
trons to the temple of Minerva, with their offering, and 
emonies; tho? it be a paſſage ſome moderns have cri- 
upon, ſeems to have particularly pleas'd Virgil, For 
not only introduc'd it among the figures in the fi- 
it Carthage, Ex. 1. Þ. 493. 


Interes ad templum non aque Palladis ibant 
Crinibus 11:ades paſſis, peplumque ferebant 
Cupplicitey triftes ; & tunſis pectora palms, 
Diva ſolo fixos ocules averſa tenchat, 


has again copied it in the eleventh book, where the 
dames make the fame proceſſion upon the approach of 
to their ciry. The prayer to the Goddeſs is tranſlated 
tword for word: 5. 483. f 


Armipotens belli praſes, Tritenia virgo, 
Frange manu telmm Pbrygii pradonia, & ipſum 


Pronems flerne ſolo, ports, que effunde ſub altts, 


ayer in the Latin Poet ſeems introduced with leſs pro- 
 ince Pallas appears no where intereſted in the conduct 
us thro' the whole ned. The firſt line of the 2 


J 
44 
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380 Break thou Tydides' ſpear, and let him fall 
Prone on the duſt before the Trojan wall. 
So twelve young heifers, guiltleſs of the Yoke, 
Shall fill thy temple with a grateful ſmoke, 
But thou, atton'd by penitence and pray'r, 

385 Our ſelves, our infants, and our city ſpare! 
So pray'd the Prieſteſs in her holy fane; 


So vow'd the matrons, but they vow'd in vin 5 
While theſe appear before the pow'r with pn at 

Hector to Paris lofty dome repairs, ak 
390 Himſelf the manſion rais'd, from ev'ry part bh 
_ Aſſembling architects of matchielſs art. lere 


here is tranſlated more literally than the former v], "> | 
ive din Seaay, I take the firſt Epithet to alli 
Minerva's being.the particular protectreſs of Troy by me 
the Palladium, and not (as Mr. Hobbes underſtands it 
protectreſs of all cities in general. 

y. 387. But they vou'd in vain,) For Helenus only 0 nabl 
that prayers ſhould be made to Minerva to drive Diomd 
before the walls. But Theano prays that Diomed may Meli 
and periſh flying, which is included in his falling f 
Madam Dacier is ſo free as to obſerye here, that womt 
ſeldom moderate in the prayers they make againſt thei . 
mies, and therefore are ſeldom heard. 

Y. 390. Himſelf the manſion raid.) I muſt own my ſd Id t 
fo great an enemy to Paris as ſome of the commentator, 
blind paſſion is the unfortunate occaſion of the wine! 
country, and he has the ill fate to have all his fine © 
ſwallowed up in that. And indeed I cannot ſay het 
vours much to be a better man than his nature made 
But as to his parts and turn of mind, I ſee nothing d 
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Priam's court and Hector palace ſtands 
pompous ſtructure, and the town commands, 
dear the hero bore of wondrous ſtrength, 

ull ten cubits was the lance's length, 

ſteely point with golden ringlets join'd, 

re him brandiſh'd, at each motion ſhin'd. 
;entring in the glitt'ring rooms he found 
brother-chief, whoſe uſeleſs arms lay round, 
eyes delighting with their ſplendid ſhow, 
ht'ning the ſhield, and poliſhing the bow. 


r weak, or wicked, the general manners of thoſe times 
dered, On the contrary, a gentle ſoul, patient of good 
e, tho? indolent enough to forget it; and liable only te 
frilty of love, which methinks might in his caſe as well 
len's be charged upon the Stars, and the Gods, So very 
ous a conſtitution, and ſo — penn a beauty to pro- 
r vent, might be temptation enough even to à wiſe man, 
ſome degree make him deſerve compaſſion, if not par- 
It is remarkable, that Homer does not paint him and 
(as ſome other Poets would have done) like monſters, 
sto Gods and Men, but allows their characters ſuch 
table qualifications as could conſiſt, and in truth gene- 
do, with tender frailties. He gives Paris ſeveral polite 
nplihments,, and in particular a turn to thoſe ſciences 
te the reſult of a fine imagination. He makes him have 
e and addition to curious works of all forts, which caus'd 
o tranſport Sidenian artiſts to Troy, and employ himſelf 
me in adorning and finiſhing his armour: And now we 


y *. 
nds it 
nly 0 
Diomei 
may N 
ing f 
| thei 


my cl that he aſſembled the moſt skilful builders from all. 
ntator. of the country, to render his palace a compleat piece 
ruine eck ere. This, together with what Homer has ſaid elſe- 
fine © of his skill in the Harp, which in thoſe days included 


Muſick, and Pectry, may I think eſtabliſh him a Bel-Eſpris 


ay hee 28. 
Beſide 


e made 


——_—c_ 
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Beſide him Helen with her virgins ſtands, 
Guides their rich labours, and inſtructs their hu 
Him thus unactive, with an ardent look 
405 The Prince beheld, and high-reſenting ſpoke, Du 
Thy hate to Troy, is this the time to ſhow ? il 
(Oh wretch ill-fated, and thy country's foe !) nc 
Paris and Greece againſt us both conſpire, 
Thy. cloſe reſentment, and their vengeful ire. 
4¹ For thee great 1ion's guardian heroes fall, 
— Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall? 


y. 406. Thy hate te Troy, &c.) All the commentaton 
ſerve this ſpeech of Hefor to be a Jan of artifice; f 
to imagine that the retitement of Paris proceeds only | 
his reſentment againſt the Trejans, and not from his 
lence, luxury, or any other cauſe. Plutarch thus diſc 
upon it, © As a diſcreet phyſician rather chuſes to a 
„patient by diet or reſt, than by caſtoreum or ſcammon 
« a good friend, a good maſter, or a good father, u 


DC 


*© ways bettet pleas'd to make uſe of commendation thi * 
«« proof, for the reformation of manners: For nothing]; | 
% much aſſiſts a man who reprehends with frankneſs 
e berty, nothing renders him leſs offenfive, or better] 
„ motes his good deſign, than to reprove with calmneb, 
©« fection, and temper. He ovght not therefore to urzei F. 4 
* roo ſevetely if they deny the fact, nor foreſtall thei Petext 
« fication of themſclves, but rather try to help then nl 
« and furniſh them artificially with honeſt and colo a1! 
% pretences to excuſe them; and tho? he ſees that their off 
«© proceeded from à more ſhameful cauſt, he ſhould u not 
© pute it to ſomething leſs criminal, Thus Hefor deal Wien v 
« Paris, when he tells him, This is not the time to manife * 
„ anger againſt the Trojans: As if his retreat from the set 
had not been abſolutely a flight, but merely the ef pu! 


<* reſentment and indignation. - Flut. Of knowing 6 ym: 
< from 4 friend, | 


i | 


— 
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or thee the ſoldier bleeds, the matron mourns/, 
and waſtful war in all its fury burns. 

ngrateful man ! deſerves not this thy care, 

Dur troops to hearten, and our toils to ſhare ? 

iſe, or behold the conqu'ring flames aſcend, + 

und all the Phrygian glories at an end. 

Brother, tis juſt (reply'd the beauteous youth) 
Thy free remonſtrance proves thy worth and truth: 
et charge my abſence leſs, oh gen'rous chief! 


JK 


Dn hate to Troy, than conſcious ſhame and grief: 
ere, hid from humane eyes, thy brother ſate, 

Ind moun'd in ſecret, his, and Tion's fate. 

is now enough: now glory ſpreads her charms, 
nd beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms. 

nqueſt to day my happier ſword may bleſs, 

[is man's to fight, but heav'ns to give ſucceſs: * 


etext Hector had furniſh'd him with, and confeſſes he has 
then ally touch'd upon the true reaſon of his retreat, but that it 
bs alſo partly occafion'd by the concern he felt at the victo- 
of his rival. Next he profeſſes his readineſs for the fight; 
t nothing can be a finer trait (if we conſider his charaRer) 
- deals Wn what Homer puts in his mouth juſt in this place, that 
v new exhoried te it by Helen: Which ſhews that not the 
nger of his country and parents, neither private ſhame, 
Ir publick hatred, could ſo much prevail upon him, as the 
mmands of his muſtreſs, to go and recover his honout. 


Vo t. II. G But 


J. 418. Brother, ir juff, &c:] Paris readil lays hold of the 
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But while I arm, contain thy ardent mind; 
Or go, and Paris ſhall not lag behind. 
430 He ſaid, nor anſwer'd Priam's warlike ſon; 
When Helen thus with lowly grace begun. 
Oh gen rous brother! if the gwlty dame 
That caus'd theſe woes, deſerve a ſiſter's name! 
Wou'd heav'n, ere all theſe dreadful deeds were done 
435 The day, that ſhow'd-me to the golden ſun, 
Had ſeen my death! Why did not whirlwinds ben 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air? 
Why ſunk I not beneath the whelming tyde, 
And 'midſt the roarings of the waters dy'd? 
440 Heav'n fill'd up all my ills, and I accurſt 
Bore all, and Paris of thoſe-ills the worſt. 
Helen at leaſt a braver ſpouſe might claim, 
Warm'd with ſome virtue, ſome regard of fame! 
Now tir'd with toils, thy fainting limbs recline, 
445 With toils, ſuſtain'd for Paris ſake and mine: 


5. 432. Helen's ſpeech.] The repentance of Helena (vi 
we have before obſery'd Hamer never loſes an opportunit) 
manifeſting) is finely touch'd again here, Upon the whd 
we ſee the Gods are always concern'd in what befalls an 
Fortunate beauty: Her ftars foredoom'd all the miſch 
and Heaven was to blame in ſuffering her to live: Then 
Fairly gets quit of the infamy of her lover, and ſhews ſhe 

ker ſentiments of honour'than he. How very natur 


hi 
all.this in-the like-chacaQters.to-this-day:? 
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Ads. 


4 
It he Gods have link'd our miſerable doom, 
Dur preſent woe, and infamy to come: 
X ide (hall it ſpread, and laſt thro' ages long, 
ample ſad! and theme of future ſong. 
The chief reply'd : This time forbids to reſt ; 
The Trojan bands by hoſtile fury preſt, 
Demand their Hector, and his arm require; 
The combate urges, and my ſoul's on fire. 
ge thou thy Knight to march where glory calls, 
nd timely join me, e're I leave the walls. 
re yet I mingle in the direful fray, 
ly wife, my infant, claim a moment's ſtay ; 
This day (perhaps the laſt that ſees me here) 
Demands a parting word, a tender tear : 
This day, ſome God who hates our Trojan land 
ay vanquiſh Hector by a Grecian hand. 
He ſaid, and paſt with ſad preſaging heart 
o ſeek his ſpouſe, his ſoul's far dearer part; 
At 


V. 462. The Epiſode of Heftor and Andromache.] Hemer un- 
loudtedly ſhines moſt upon the you ſubje&s, in raiſing our 
Wmiration or terror: Pity, and the ſofter paſſions, ate nor 
o much of the nature of his Poem, which is formed upon 
nger and the violence of ambition. But we have cauſe to 
link his genius was no leſs capable of touching the heart 
th tenderneſs, than of firing it with glory, from the few 
Kiches he has left us of his * in chat way too. = 
— | * 
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At home he ſought her, but he ſought in vain: 
465 She with one maid of all her menial train, 


Had thence retir'd; and with her ſecond joy, | 
[ 
The young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy. WI 
Penſive ſhe ſtood on Nion's tow'ry height, Sto 
| Beheld the war, and ficken'd at the ſight; He 
| N Tuber wn 
| the preſent Epiſode of the parting of Hefter and Andromai, Wl Or 
he has aſſembled all that love, grief, and compaſſion could 
inſpire. The greateſt cenſurers of Homer have acknowledy( Not 
themſelves charm'd with this part, even Monſieur Peas 
| tranſlated it into French verſe as a kind of penitential ſaci Not 
| fice for the ſacrilege he had committed againſt this author, T 
| This Epiſode tends very much to raiſe the character offi *® 
| Hector, and endear him to every reader. This hero, dero 
doubrful if he ſhould ever ſee Troy again, yet goes not to his 
wife and child, *till after he has taken care for the ſacrifice Troy 
exhorted Paris to the fight, and diſchatg'd every duty to the 
Gods, and to his country; his love of which, as we former She 
ly. remark'd, makes his chief character. What a beautitu 
contraſte has Homer made between the manners of Paris ui Diſt 
thoſe of Hefoer, as he here ſhews them one after the othe 
io this domeſtick light, and in their regards to the fair ſeal Feat 
What a difference between the chatactetrs and behaviour d Th 
| Helen and of Andromache * And what an amiable picture e 
conjugal love, oppos'd to that of unlawful paſſion? The 
I muſt not forget, that Mx, Dryden has formerly tranſladl 
this admirable Epiſode, and with ſo much ſucceſs, as to lei 
' me at leaſt no hopes of improving or equalling it. The vw .. 
moſt I can pretend is to have avoided a few modern phat au h 
| and deviations from the original, which have eſcaped thu to A 
"great man. I am unwilling to remark upon an author time 
| -whom every Egli Poet owes ſo much; and ſhall theref 5. 
| only taſte notice of a criticiſm of his, which I muſt be obi partie 
| ged to anſwer in its place, as it is an accuſation of HOI in; 
- imſelf. FI part 


V. 468. Penſive ſbe flood en lions tow'ry bright.) It is 4 f 
| imagination to repreſent the tenderneſs of wAndromache 10 


—— — —— 
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There her ſad eyes in vain her Lord explore, 

or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 
But he who found not whom his ſoul deſir'd, 

Whoſe virtue charm'd him as her beauty fir d, 

Stood in the gates, and aſk'd what way ſhe bent 

Her parting ſtep? If to the fane ſhe went, 

Where late the mourning matrons made reſort; 

Or ſought her ſiſters in the Trojan court ? 

Not to the court, (reply'd th' attendant train) 

Nor mix'd with matrons to Minerva's fane: 

To Lion's ſteepy tow'r ſhe bent her way, 

To mark the fortunes of the doubtful day. 

Troy fled, ſhe heard, before the Grecian ſword ; 

She heard, and trembled for her abſent Lord: 

Diſtracted with ſurprize, ſhe ſeem'd to fly, 

Fear on her cheek, and ſorrow in her eye. 

The nurſe attended with her infant boy, 


The young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy. 


Hader, by her ſtanding upon the tower of Trey, and watching 


time when ſhe thought her husband 1n danger. 


put of this Epiſode, 


all his motions in the field ; even the religious proceſſion 
to Minerva's temple could not draw her from this place, at a 


9. 473. Whoſe virtue charm d him, &c.] Hemer in this verſe 


particularizes the virtue of .Andromache in the Epithet duduoray 
blameleſs, Or without 4 fault. I have uſed it litterally in another 


a3 Hettor, 
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Hector, this heard, return d without delay; 
Swift thro' the town he trod his former way, 
490 Thro' ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate; 
And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
1 His blamelefs wife, Actions wealthy heir: 
1 (Cilician Thebe great Aztion ſway'd, 
l | - 495 And Hippoplacus' wide-extended ſhade) 

The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-horn ſtar that gilds the morn, 

oO To this lov'd infant Hector gave the name 
Scamandrius, from Scamander's honour'd ftream ; 
Aſtyancs 


y. 423. HeRor, this heard, return d.] Heber does not ſtay to 
ſcek his wife on the tower of Ilion, but haſtens where the bu 
ſineſs of the field calls him. Homer is never wanting in 
point of honour and decency, and while he conſtantly ovens 
the ſtricteſt rules, finds a way to make them contribute to 
the beauty of his poem. Here for inſtance he has managed 
it ſo, that this obſervance of Heco“ is the cauſe of a ver) 
pleaſing ſurprize to the reader; for at firſt he is not a little 
diſappointed to find that Hector does not metr Andromacts, 
and is no leſs pleaſed afterwards to ſee them encounter by 
chance, which gives him a ſatisfaction he thought he had 
loſt, Dacrer. | 

Pp. got. Scamandriut, from Scamandet' honowrd ffream, de! 
This manner of giving proper names to children, derived 
from any place, accident, or quality belonging to them ot 
their patents, is very ancient, and was cuſtomary among the 


Hebrews, 
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ſhanax the Trojans call'd the boy. | 
From his great father, the defence of Troy. 
dent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas d reſign d 
To tender paſſions all his mighty mind: 
His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful look, . 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke; .. 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 
Too daring Prince! ah whither doſt thou run? 
Ah too forgetful of thy wife and ſon! 
And think'ft thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he! 
For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
5And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's facrifice, 

Greece in her ſingle heroes ſtrove in vain; | 

Now Hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be lain 
„eon grant me Gods! e're Hector meets his doom, 
1 All I can aſk of heav'n, an early tomb! | 
% FO So ſhall my days in one fad tenor run, 
And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 


Hebrews. The Trojans call*'d the fon of Hecter, Aſflyanar, be» 
cauſe (as it is ſaid here and at the end of the twenty ſecond 
book) his father defended the city, There are many inftances of 
the ſame kind in the thirtietk chapter of Geneſis, where the 
names given to Jacobs children, and the realons of tho 


names, are | 
| G 4 No 
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No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, 

No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 

The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 

$25 Lay d Ihebè waſte, and flew my warlike Sire! 

His 


V. 524. The fierce Achilles, &c.] Mr. Dryden, in the preface 
to the third volume of Miſcellany Poems, has paſt a judgment 
upon part of this ſpeech, which is altogether unworthy of him, 
% Andromache (ſays he) in the midi of her concernment 
« and fright for Hector, runs off her biaſs, to tell him a ſto- 
« ry of her pedigree, and of the lamentable death of her fi- 
« ther, her mother, and her ſeven brothers. The Devil wa; 
« jn Hector, if he knew not all this matter, as well as ſhe who 
« told it him; for ſhe had been his bedfellow for many 
«« years together: And if he knew it, then it maſt be con- 
% feſs'd, that Hemer in this long digreſſion, has rather given 
«© us his own character, than that of the fair Lady whom he 
« paints. His dear friends the commentators, who nevet 
« fail him at a pinch, will needs excuſe him, by making 
tt the preſent forrow of Andremache, to occaſion the remem- 
* brance of all the paſt : But others think that ſhe had enough 
% to do with that grief which now oppreſs d her, without run- 

% ning for aſſiſtance to her family *””. But may it not be 
anſwer d, That nothing was more natural in Andromache, 
than to recolle& her paſt calamities, in order to repreſent 
her preſent diſtreſs to Hefor in a ſtronger light, and ſhew her 
utter deſertion if he ſhould periſh? What could more effe&u- 
ally work upon a generous and tender mind, like that of 
Hector? What could therefore be more proper to each of their 
characters? If Hector be induced to refrain from the field, it 
proceeds from compaſſion to .Andromache: If Andromache en · 
deayour to perſuade him, it proceeds from her fear for the 
life of Heffor, Homer had yet a farther view in this recapita- 
lation; it tends to raiſe his chief hero Atbilles, and acquaints 
us with thoſe great atchievments of his which preceded the 
opening of the Poem. Since there was a neceſſity that this 
the Iliad, the Poet has ſhewn his att in nothing more, than in 
the methods he takes from time to time to keep up our great 


— . ͤV—v 7§%r!sXXX ²˙ 
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hero ſhould be abſent from the action during a great part of 
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is fate compaſſion in the victor bred; 

ern as he was, he yet rever'd the dead, 

is radiant arms preſerv'd from hoſtile ſpoil, 

nd lay'd him decent on the fun'ral pyle; 

hen rais'd a mountain where his bones were burn'd, 
he mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn'd, 
e's ſylvan daughters bade their elms beſtow 
barren ſhade, and in his honour grow. 5 


; of him, and to awaken our expectatation of what he is 


many perform in the progreſs of the work. His greateſt enemies 
con- Nnanot upbraid, or complain of him, but at the ſame time 
given y confeſs his glory, and deſcribe his victories. When A- 
m he WW encourages the Trojans to fight, ir is by telling them A- 
never WWils fights no more. When en, animates the Greeks, it is 
aking putting them in mind that they have to do with enemies 
mem- Wo durſt not appear out of their walls while Achilles enga- 


d. When .Andromathe trembles for Hecter, it is with te- 
embrance of the reſiſtleſs force of Achilles, Aud when A- 


dt be emnon would bribe him ro a reconciliation, it is partly 
vache, Ich thoſe very treaſures and ſpoils which had been won by 
eſent WW Ville: himſelf, | 

v her J. 528, His arms preſerv'd from hofile ſpoil.) This circum- 


nee of A?tion*s being burned with his arms, will not appear 
mal in this relation, when we reflect with what eager paſ- 
au theſe ancient heroes fought to ſpoil and carry off the 
tour of a yanquiſh'd enemy; and therefore this action 
Achilles is mention'd as an inftance of uncommon favour 


r the WW generoſity, Thus Aue, in Virgil having flain Lawſus, 
pitu - WW being moy'd with compaſſion for. this unhappy youth, 
aints es a promiſe of the like favour. | g 


Ama, quibus latatur, habe tua: rentu m 
Manibus, & cineri, fi qua eſt ea __ —. 


J. 532, Jove's yl van daughters bade their elms beſtew A barren 
4, &c.] It was the cuſtom to 2 1 about tombs only ſuch 
$ | trees 
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By the ſame arm my ſev'n brave brothers fell, 
535 In one ſad day beheld the gates of hell; 
While the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields the hapleſs Heroes bled! 
My mother liv'd to bear the victor's bands, 
The Queen of Hippoplacia's ſylvan lands: 
F40Redeem'd too late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 
Her pleaſing empire and her native plain, 
When ah! oppreſt by life-conſuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow: 
Vet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 
545 My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
Once more will perifh if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare: 
Oh prove a husband's and a father's care 


trees as elms, alders, &c. that bear no fruit, as being! 
ſuitable to the dead. This paſſage alludes ro that piece 
antiquity. h 

v. 543. A vittim to Diana*s bew,) The Greeks aſcribed 
ſudden death of women to Diana. So Ulyſſes, in 0%). 
asks Anticlia, among the ſhades, if ſhe died by the dam 
Diana? And in the preſent book, La»dame,<the daughtt 
Bellerophyn, is ſaid to have periſſid young by the arrons 
this Goddeſs. Or perhaps it may allude ro ſome diſeaſe it 
to women, ſuch as Macrobins ſpeaks of. Sat. 1. 17. F 
667115 aſflictas morbis ZOavCanTes & 'Agleuid Crimes veean, 
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That quarter moſt the {kilful Greeks annoy, 

Where yon' wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy: | 
Thou, from this tow'r defend th' important poſt ;; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful hoſt, 

That paſs Tydides, Ajax, ſtrive to gain, 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 

Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have givV W 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav'n. 

Let others in the field their arms employ, 

But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 
The Chief reply'd: That poſt ſhall be my care, 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 

How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renown'd,. ©. 
and Troy's proud dames whoſe garments ſweep the 
\ttaint the luſtre of my former name, | 
Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame? 

J. 550, That quarter moſt -—r——— Where gen“ wild fg terer, 


he artifice Andromache here uſes to detain Hector in Trey, is 
ery beautifully imagined. She takes occaſion from the 


lace, to give him an honourable 1 for ſtaying at 


ticular place, was what t Homer intended, to: 
Keconcile it the 


— . 


It SL MUATILAYU 
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570 Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 


$75 My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 


$$801n 4rgive looms our battels to deſign, 
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My early youth was bred to martial pains, 

My ſoul impells me to th' embattel'd plains: 
Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, .. 
And guard my father's glories, and my own. 


(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates!) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy! muſt bend, 
And ſee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind, 


Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 
Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore ; 
As thine Andromache! thy griefs I dread; 

I ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 


And woes, of which ſo large a part was thine! 
To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring, 
The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring, 


py. 523. Hyyecls': ſpring.] Drawing water was . the office of 
the meaneſt ſlaves, This appears by the holy ſcripane, where 
the Gibeonites who had deceiv'd Foſbna ate made flaves, and 
ſubjected to draw water. Feſbua pronounces the curſe againk 
them in theſe words: Now ws 5 Ye are cubſed, and there ſhdl 
none of you by freed from being bondmen, und hewers of weed, an 
drawers of water, Joſh, ch. ix. V. 23, Dacier, 


Then, 
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ere, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
ey cry, Behold the mighty Hector s wife! 

me haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 
mbitters all thy woes, by naming me. 

e thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, 
thouſand griefs, ſhall waken at the name! 

[ay I lay cold before that dreadful day, 

eſo d with a load of monumental clay! 

hy Hector wrapt in everlaſting ſleep, 

all neither hear thee figh, nor ſee thee weep. 
Thus having ſpoke, th' illuſtrious chief of Troy, 
retch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 


es!) 


The 


5. 595. Stretch'd his fond arm,] There never was a finer 
ice of painting than this. Heer extends his arms to em- 

ce his child; the child affrighted at the glittering of his 
Imet and the ſhaking of the plume, ſhrinks backward to 
e breaſt of his nurſe; Hacter unbraces his helmet, Jays it 

| the ground, takes the infant in his arms, lifts him to- 

ds heaven, and offers à prayer for him to the Gods; then 
turns him to the mother Andromache, who receives him with 
(mile of pleaſure, but at the fame inftant the fears for her 

pdand make her burſt into tears. All theſe ate but ſmall 

cumſtances, but ſo artfully choſen, that every reader im- 

diately feels the force of them, and repreſents the whole 
the utmoſt livelinefs to his imagination. This alone might 
2 confutation of that falſe cririciſm ſome have fallen into, 
0 affirm that a Poet ought only to collect the great and 

dle particulars in his paintings. But it is in the images of 
ings as in the characters of perſons ; where a ſmall action, 
even a ſmall circumſtance of an action, lets us more into 
and comprehenſion of them, than the _ 


12 
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The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazling helm, and nodding creſt. 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child, 

600 The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 80 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. Of 
Then kiſt the child, and lifting high in air, Wl 
Thus to the Gods preferr'd a father's pray'r. An; 

O thou! whoſe glory fills th' ætherial throne, 
605 And all ye deathleſs pow'rs! protect my ſon! wy 
i Graf. 


| forr 
rial and principal parts themſelves. As we find this in ahi 
ſtory, ſo we do in a pictue, where ſometimes a ſmall motio 17 
or turn of a finger will expreſs the character and ade He4 
of the figure more than all the other parts of the def nels 
Longinus indeed blames our author inſiſting too much on eocca 
vial circumſtances; but ia the ſame place extols Homer wil hea: 
* the Poet who beſt knew how to make ue of impou nor 
and beautiful ci;cumſtances, and to avoid the mean wil pled 
& ſuperfluous ones.“ There is a vaſt difference betwixt « ng 
circumſtance and a trivial one, and the ſmalleſt become u 
portant if they are well choſen, aud not confuled. 
V. 6a4. Hector', prayer for his ſon.] It may be ask'd bd 
Hecter's prayer, that his ſon might protect the Trojans, could 
be conſiſtent with what he had laid juſt before, that he e 
taivly knew Troy and his patents would periſh, We ought ! be. 
reflect that this is only a prayer: Heller in the excels df e 
tender emotion for his ſon, entxeates the Gods to preſan_hly that 
Trey, and peunit A/yanax to rule thee. It is at all times ie 
lowable to beſeech heaven 10 appeaſe its anger, and chat « 


its decrees z and we are wages that prayers can alter deitinf 
Dacier. Beides, it canuot be inferr'd from, hence, that 
der had any divine foreknowledge of his own'tate, and th 
approaching iune-of his countrey ; ſinde in man; — 
— ant 
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rant him, like me, ta purchaſe juſt renown, 
o guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
\oainſt his countrey's foes the war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age! 

So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 

Of heroes ſhin he bears the recking ſpoils, 
Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame: 
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paſſages we find him poſſeſs'd with ſtrong hopes and firm aſ- 

furaaces to raiſe the ſiege, by the flight or deftrution of 

the Greeks. So that theſe forebodings of his fate were only 
a ee apprehenfions and miſgivings of a ſoul dejected with 
ſorrow and compaſſion, by conſidering the great dangers to 
which he ſaw all that was dear to him expos'd. 

v. 613. Tranſcends Ins father*s fame.) The commendation 
Hector here gives himſelf, is not only agreeable to the open- 
neſs of a brave man, but very becoming on ſuch a ſolemn 
occaſion; and a natural effect from the teſtimony of his own 
heart to his honour; at this time eſpecially, when be knew 
not but he was ſpeaking his laſt words. Virgil has not ſcru- 
pled it, in what he makes ue ſay to Afſeentm at his part- 
wp for the battel. 


Ft pater AEntas & auunculus excitet Hactor. 
Diſce puer virtus em ex me, verumqus laborem 3, 


Fortunam tx aliis, An. 12, | 


| believe he had this of Homer in his eye, tho? the patheti- 
cal mention of Fortwne in the laſt lige ſeems an imitation of 
that-prayer of Sephoclen, copied giſo from hence, where Ajax 
nn be like bim in al things but in his mi 
munes, | | | 


— 


While 
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While pleas d amidſt the gen ral ſhouts of Troy, 
615 His mother's conſcious heart o erflows with joy. 
He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor d the pleaſing burthen to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 
620 The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. 
Tue ſoften'd chief with kind compaſſion view'd, 
And dry'd the falling drops, and thus purſu'd. 
Andromache! my ſoul's far better part, 
G25 Why with untimely ſorrows heaves thy heart ? 


No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the filent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term to all the race of earth, 
And ſuch the hard condition of our birth. 


No 


y. 615. His mother”s conſcious heart.] Tho” the chief beauty 
of this prayer conſiſts in the paternal piety ſhewn by Hef, 
yet it wants not a fine ſtroak at the ed to continue him in 
the character of a tender lover to his wife, when he make 
one of the motives of his wiſh, to be the joy ſhe ſhall receive 
on hearing her ſon applauded, | 

v. 628. Fixd in the term. ] The reafon which Hector here iges 
to allay the affliction of his wife, is grounded on a very 40. 
cient and common opinion, that the fatal period of life i 
appointed to all men at the time of their birth; which as 00 
precaution can avoid, ſo no danger can haſten. This ſeati 
ment is as proper to give comfort to the diſtreſs'd, as * 

ue 
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force can then reſiſt, no flight can ſave, 
fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
more but haſten to thy taſks at home, 
ere guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom: 
glory ſummons to the martial ſcene, 
e field of combate is the ſphere for men. 
gere heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim, 
e firſt in danger as the firſt in fame. 

hus having ſaid, the gtorious chief reſumes 
 tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes, 
princeſs parts with a prophetick ſigh, 
willing parts, and oft reverts her eye 
at ſtream'd at every look: then moving ſlow, 
jght her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
ere, while her tears deplor'd the godlike man; 
0 all her train the ſoft infection ran, 
pious maids their mingled ſorrows ſhed, 
| mourn the living Hector, as the dead. 


eau 

my ut now, no longer deaf to honour's call, 
im 

nakes ch iſues Paris from the palace wall, 


In 


courage to the deſponding; fince nothing is fo fit to 
t and ſtrengthen our minds in times of difficulty, as a 
aſſurance that our lives are expos'd to no real h 
e greateſt appearances of danger. 


649, Forth iſſues Paris] Paris fung by the reproaches of 
Hector: 
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65oln brazen arms that caſt a gleamy ray, 
Swift thro' the town the warrior bends his way, 
The wanton courſer thus, with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his ſtall, and beats the trembling grou 


Pam 
s T7 

Hecter, goes to the battel. *Tis a juft remark of EH 
that all the reproofs and remonſtrances in Homer have oi. h 
ſtantly their effect. The Poet by this ſhews the great vii 
xeprehenſions when properly apply*d, and finely intin * 
that every worthy mind will be the better for them. 

yp. 652. The wanton courſer thus, &c.} This beautiful com e { 
riſon being ttanſlated by Vigil in the eleventh «ned; | 
tranſcribe the originals. that the readet may have the Md 


ſure of comparing them. 


Ne d irs The cawe lr dxopiour N gdh 

AtT oy dompprgnc eter wo xgg ayer. 
Elder wpa® dau, 

Kudtowy, ud 3 x81 xe, dug i xaires 

Nute ataror?). 6 KF AHD er, 


Pippa 6 yuora piget pi?) Het Y rouer irrer. E 

Qualis ubi abruptis fugit praſepia vinclis ly co 

Tandem liber equi, campoque potitus aperto, d cou 

Au ille in paſius arment aque tendit equarum 7 con! 

Aut aſſuetus aqua perfund: flumine nato vs 2 
Emicat, arrectiſqus fremit cervicibus alte 

Lnxurians, luduntque jubs per colla, per armor, 0 

. e Or 

Tho? nothing can be tranſlated better than this is by ll ** 

yet in Homer the ſimile ſeems more perfect, and the il ** 

more proper. Paris had been indulging his eaſe withill ** 

walls of his | palace, as the horſe in his ſtable, which u ©. 

the caſe of Turns. The beauty aud wantonneſs of the oh 


agrees more exactly with the character of Paris than wil Di 
other: And the inſinuation of his love of the mares bs 
& ncacer reſemblance, The languiſking iow of that Vi 


h x 
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mper'd and proud, he ſeeks the wonted tides, 
d laves, in height of blood, his ſhining ſides; 
5 head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies; 

5 mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flies; 
 ſnuffs the females in the diſtant plain, 

d ſprings, exulting, to his fields again. 

ith equal triumph, ſprightly, bold and gay, 
arms refulgent as the God of day, | 

e ſon of Priam, glorying in his might, 

hd forth with Hector to the fields of fight. 

ind now the warriors paſſing on the way, 

e graceful Paris firſt excus d his ſtay, 

To 


Eilat ud ippei@* andlepele, 


ly correſponds with the cafe and luxnriancy of the pam- 
d courſer bathing in the flood; a beauty which Scaliger did 
conſider, when he ctiticis'd particularly upon that line. 
us alſo imitared this ſimile, cant. 9. 


Come deftrier, che da da vg falle 

Ove a Puſo de Parme A reſerba, 

Furga, e libero alfin per large calle 

Va tra gParmentt, © al Sume e, o Pera; 

Scherz.au ſh ' collo i crini, # ſu le ſpalle, 

Ci ſcote la ſervice alta, e ſuperba ; 

Snonanc i pid nel corſo, e par, ch auvampi, 

Di ſenori nitriti empiendo i caropi, 
665. Paris x his far.] Here, in the original, is a 
ſpeech of Paris containing only theſe words;, Brabes, 1 
ie too long, and ſhould haue come ſouner as you deſired 

| — 
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To whom the noble Hector thus reply'd: 
O Chief! in blood, and now in arms, ally'd! d 
Thy pow'r in war with juſtice none conteſt; 
Known is thy courage, and thy ſtrength conſeſ. Mer 
670 What pity, ſloath ſhould ſeize a ſoul ſo brave, 
Or godlike Paris live a woman's ſlave ! pds it 
My heart weeps blood at what the Trojans fay, 
And hopes, thy deeds ſhall wipe the ſtain away, 
Haſte then, in all their glorious labours ſhare ; 
675 For much they ſuffer, for thy ſake, in war, 
| Theſe ills ſhall ceaſe, whene'er by Jove's decree 
We crown the bow] to Heav'n and Liberty : 


1 


me, This, and ſome few others of the ſame nature in the ll 
the tranſlator has ventured to omit, expreſſing only the ſe 
of them, A living author — future times will qu 
and therefore I ſhall not ſeruple to do it) ſays that theſel 
ſpeeches, tho? they may be natural in other languages, ct 
appear ſo well in ours, which is much more ſtubbora and 
pliant, and therefore are but as ſo many rubs in the ſt 
that are ſtill turning the narration out of its proper courk 
v. 669. Known is thy courage, &c.] Hecter here confeſſes 
natural valour of Paris, but obſeryes it to be overcome by! 
indolence of his temper and the love of pleaſure, An ig 
nious French writer very well remarks, that the true chan 
of this hero has a great reſemblance with that of Mar 

thony. Sge the notes on the third book #. 37. and 86. 
v. 677. We crown the bowl to heav*n and liberty.) The 
is, ae. Cheer, the free bewl, in which they made | 
tions to F=piter after the recovery of their liberty, The 
[JG 
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ſhile the proud foe his fruſtrate triumphs mourns, 
1d Greece indignant thro” her ſeas returns. 


ſion is obſerved by M. Dacier to reſemble thoſe of the He- 

„ The cup of ſalvation, the cup of ſorrow, the cup of bene- 
hn, &c, Athenews mentions thoſe cups which the Greeks 
I'd yermnarind ixrwurzla, and were conſecrated to the 
ds in memory of ſome ſucceſs. He gives us the inſcription 
one of this fort, which was alOx ZNTHPOZ, 
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THE 


e 
The ARGUMENT. 
The ſingle combate of Hector and 4% 


HE battel renewing with double ardour uod 
| return of Hector, Minerva is under apprehenj 
for the Greeks. Apollo ſeeing her deſcend from Oy 
pus, joins her near the Scæan gate. They agree 1 
off the general engagement for that day, and incite Heb 
to challenge the Greeks to a ſingle combate. Nine 
Princes accepting the challenge, the lot is caſt, and | 
upon Ajax. Theſe heroes, after ſeveral attacks, are pan 
by the night. The Trojans calling a council, Ante 
propoſes the delivery of Helen to the Greeks, to wh 
Paris will not conſent, but offers to reſtore them her rid 
Priam ſends a herald to make this offer, and to deman 
truce for burning the dead, the laſt of which only i an 
to by Agamemnon. When the funerals are. perfir 
the Greeks, purſuant to the advice of Neſtor , en 
fortification to protett their fleet and camp, flant d. 
towers, and defended by a ditch and paliſades. Nep 
teſtifies his jealouſy at this work, but is pacified by af 
miſe from Jupiter. Both armies paſs the night ft 
ing, but Jupiter diſheartens the Trojans with thun 
and other ſigns of his wrath. 
The three and twentieth day ends with the du tha 
Hector and Ajax: The next day the truce is aue 
Another is taken up in the funeral rites of the ſlam; 4 
one more in building the fortification before the jhijs: 
that ſomewhat above three days is employed in this| 
The icene lies wholly in the field. 
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O TA 
EIA 8 
O ſpoke the guardian of the Trojan ſtate, 


Then ruſh d impetuous thro the Scean gate. 


Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms; 
th breathing laughter, both reſolv'd in arms. 


. 2. Thro* the Sczan gate.) This gate is not here particu- 
2d by Homer, but it appears by the 4018 verſe of the ſixth 
k that it could be no other. Euſtathius takes notice of the 
ference of the words iin and e, the one apply'd to 
, the other to Paris: by which the motion of the former 
leſeribed as an impetuous ＋. forth, agreeable to the 
lence of a warrior; and that of the latter as a calmer 
rement, correſpondent to the gentler character of a lover. 
perhaps this remark is too refined, ſince Hamer plainly 
s Paris a character of btavery in what immediately pre- 
s and follows this verſe, A 
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Be 
5 As when to failors lab ring thro' the main, w 
That long had heav'd the weary oar in vain, 

Jove bids at length th' expected gales ariſe; a 
The gales blow grateful, and the veſſel flies; . 
So welcome theſe to Troy's deſiring train; - 

IO The bands are chear'd, the war awakes again, C 
Bold Paris firſt the work of death begun, 

On great Mereſihens, Areithous' ſon ; 
Sprung from the fair Philomeda's embrace, 5 
The pleaſing Arne was his native place. * 
IF Then ſunk Eieneus to the ſhades below, P 
Beneath his ſtecly cafque he felt the blow *. 

Full on his neck, from Hector's weighty hand; — 
And roll'd, with limbs relax'd, along the land. ſtoo! 
By Glaucus' ſpear the bold Iphinous bleeds, Gee 

20 Fix'd in the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds; wiſdc 
Headlong he tumbles: His flack nerves unbound — 
Drop the cold; ufeleſs members on the ground. * 

F — 


Hear 

5. 5. As when to ſailors &c.] This ſmile makes new 
plain that the battel had relax'd during the abſence WW bolut! 
Helter in Trey; and conſequently that the converſation f ders | 
Diomed and Glamcus in the former book, was not (4 may | 
mer's cenſurers would have it) in the heat of the eng Mer 
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When now Minerva ſaw her Argives ſlain, 
From vaſt Olympus to the gleaming plain 


Fierce ſhe deſcends: Apollo mark'd her flight, 


Nor ſhot leſs ſwift from 1oz's tow'ry height: 


Radiant they met, beneath the Beechen ſhade: 
When thus Apollo to the blue-ey'd maid. 

What cauſe, O daughter of almighty Jove / 
dThus wings thy progreſs from the realms above? 
Once more impetuous doſt thou bend thy way, 

To give to Greece the long-divided day? 


v. 23. When now Minerva, &c,) This machine of the two 
Deities meeting to part the two armies is very noble. Eufta- 
us tells us it is an allegorical Minerva and Apolle : Minerva 
repreſents the prudent valour of the Greeks, and Apollo who 
food for the Trojans, the power of deſtiny: So that the mean- 
ing of the allegory may be, that the valour and wiſdom of the 
Greezs had now conquer'd Trey, had not Deſtiny withſtood. 
Minerva therefore complies with Apollo, jan tmtimation that 
wiſdom can never oppoſe fate. But if you take them in the 
literal ſenſe as a real God and Goddeſs, it may be ask'd what 
neceſſity there was for the int toduction of two ſuch Deities ? 
To this Euſtathius anſwers, that the laſt book was the only one 
in which both armies were deſtitute of the aid of the Gods: 
la confequence of which there is no gallant action atchicy'd, 
nothing extraordinary done, elpecially after the retreat of 
Hector; but here the Gods are again introduced to uſher in a 
new ſcene of great ations. The ſame author offers this other 
ſolution : Hector finding the Trojan army overpower'd, conſi- 
ders how to ſtop the fury of the preſent battels this he thinks 
may beſt be done by the propoſal of a ſingle combate: Thus 
Mnerva by a very eaſy and natural fiction may fignify that 
viſdom or courage (ſhe beiug the Goddels of both) which ſug- 
geſts the neceſſity of diverting the war: and pelle that ſea- 
lonable ſtratagem by which he effected it, 
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Too much has Troy already felt thy hate, 
Now breathe thy rage and huſh the ſtern debate: 
35 This day, the buſineſs of the field ſuſpend; 
War ſoon ſhall kindle, and great Lion bend; 1 
Since vengeful Goddeſſes confed' rate join 
To raze her walls, tho” built by hands divine. 
To whom the progeny of Jove replies. 
gol left for this the council of the ſkies: 
But who ſhall bid conflicting hoſts forbear, 
What art ſhall calm the furious ſons of war? 
To her the God: Great Hector's ſoul incite , 
To dare the boldeft Greek to ſingle fight, 
45 Till Grecee, provok'd, from all her numbers ſhow 
A warrior worthy to be Hector's foe. 

At this agreed, the heav'nly pow'rs withdrew ; 
Sage Helenus their ſecret counſels knew: 


150 


v. 37. Vengeful Goddeſſes.) T dIaydTys1 ini this place mult 
fignify Minerva and Juno, the word being of the feminine gen- 
der. Euffathius. 

5. 48 Sage Helenus their ſacred councils knew.) Helenus wis 
the Prieſt of Apollo, and might therefore be ſuppos'd to be in- 
formed of this by his God, or taught by an oracle that ſuch 
was his will. Or elſe being an Augur, he might learn it from 
the flight of thoſe birds, into which the Deſties are here 
feign'd to transform themſelves, (perhaps for that reaſon, 
as it would be a very poetical manner of — it.) The 
fiction of-theſe Divinities fitting on the beech tree in the ſhape 
of Vulturs, is imitated by Milton in the fourth book of Pare 
diſe left, where Satan leaping over the boundaries of Eden, fits 
in the form of a cormorant upon the tree of life. 
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Hector inſpir'd he ſought: To him addreſt, 


Thus told the dictates of his ſacred breaſt. 


0 ſon of Priam ! let thy faithful ear 

Receive my words; thy friend and brother hear! 
Go forth perſuaſive, and a while engage 

The warring nations to ſuſpend their rage ! 


Then dare the boldeſt of the hoſtile train 


To mortal combate on the liſted plain. 
For not this day ſhall end thy glorious date; 
The Gods have ſpoke it, and their voice is fate. 
He ſaid: The warrior heard the word with joy; 


Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy, 


P. 57. For not this day ſhall nd thy glorious date.] Euflathins 


juſtly obſerves, that Homer here takes from the greatneſs of 
Hors intrepidity, by making him foreknow that he ſhould 
not fall in this combate ; whereas Ajax encounters him with; 
out any ſuch encouragement. It may perhaps be difficult to 
give a reaſon for this management of the Poet, unleſs we 
aſcribe it to that commendable prejudice, and honourable 
2 he bears his countrymen, which makes him give a 
upertority of courage to the heroes of his own nation, 

V. 60. Then with his ſpear veſtram'd the youth of Troy, Held by 
the miqſt ath wart. ——)] The remark of Euſtathius here is ob- 
ſervable : He tells us that the warriors of thoſe times (havin 
do trumpets, and becauſe the voice of the loudeſt herald vou 
de drown'd in the noiſe of a battel) addreſs d themſelves to 
the eyes, and that graſping the middle of the ſpear denoted 
a requeſt that the fight might a while be ſuſpended, the hold- 
ing the you in that poſition not being the poſture of a war- 
nor; and thus Agamemnen underſtands it without any farther 
explication. But however it be, we have a lively picture of a 
General who ſtretches his ſpear acroſs, and preiles. back the 
moſt advanced ſoldiers of his army. 
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Held by the midſt athwart. On either hand 
The ſquadrons part; th' expecting Trojans ſtand. 
Great Agamenmon bids the, Greeks forbear; 


_ 


They breathe and huſh the tumult of the war, 
65 Th' Athenian Maid, and glorious God of day, 
With ſilent joy the ſettling hoſts ſurvey : 
In form like vultures, on the beeche's height 
They fit :conceal'd, and wait the future fight, 
The thronging troops obſcure the duſky fields, 
70 Horrid with brifiling ſpears and gleaming ſhields, 
As when a general darkneſs veils the main, 
(Soft Zephyr curling the wide wat'ry plain) 
The waves ſcarce heave, the face of Ocean ſleeps, 
And a ftill horror ſaddens all the deeps: 


F. 71. As when 4 general darkneſs, & c.] The thick ranks of 
the troops compoſing rhemſe!res, in order to fit and heat 
what Petor was about to propoſe, are compared to the wayes 
of the ſea juſt ſtirr'd by the Weff wind ; the fimile partly 
conſiſting in the darkneſs and fiibneſs. This is plainly dif- 
ieat from thoſe images of the ſea, given us on other occaſions, 
where the armies in their engagement and confuſion are com- 
paced to the waves in their agirerron and mat: And that 
the contrary is the drift of this ſimile appears pazticular!y 
from Homes uſing the claro, ſedrbant, twice in the 25 

lication of it. All the other verſions ſeem to be miſtaken 


ere: What cauſed the difficulty was the exprefion 5g1v ys 
ver, which moy Ggniſy the Ve wind blowing on 4 ſudden, 15 
well as f riſing. Bur the deſign of Homer was to convey 10 
image both of the gentle motion that aroſe over the field 
from the helmets and ſpears before their armies were quite 
ſettled; and of the repoſe and awe whick enſued, when Haden 
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hus in thick orders ſettling wide around, 

t length compos'd they fit, and ſhade the ground. 
feat Hector firſt amidſt both armies broke 

he ſolemn filence and their pow'rs beſpoke. 


Here all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands, [mand 


What my ſoul prompts, and what ſome God com- 
Great Jove, averſe our warfare to compoſe, 
0'erwhelms the nations with new toils and woes; 


y. 79. Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands.) The ap- 
pearance of Heer, his formal challenge, and the affright of 
the Greeks upon it, have a near reſemblance to the deſcription 
of the challenge of Gal in the fiiſt book of Samuel, ch, xvii. 
And he flood and cried to the armies of Iſrael !on—Chuſt you 4 man 
fr you, and let him come down to me, If be be able to fight with 


me, and to kill me, then will we be your ſervants : but If I prevail _ 


| gin him, and kill him, then ſhall ye be our ſervanta. hen 

Ful and all Iſrael heard the words of the Philiftine, they were difo 

mayed, and greatly afraid, Bec, 
of There is a fine air of gallantry and bravery in this chal- 
it WY |toge of Hecer. If he ſeems to ſpeak too vainly, we ſhould 
es WY confider him under the charaRer of a challenger, whoſe buſt - 
rs it is to defy the enemy. Let at the ſame time we find 
„decent modeſty in his manner of expreſſing the conditions 
s, Nef the combate: He fays ſimply, f my enemy kills me; but of 
- WY binſelf, if Apollo graw me vidory, It was an imagination 
at equally agrecable to a man of generolity, and a lover of glo- 
io meation the monument to be exeRed over his van- 
p- WY quiſh'd enemy; tho? we ſee he conſiders it not ſo much an ho- 
our paid to the conquer'd, as a trophie to the conqueror, It 
„rs natural too to dwell moſt upon the thought that pleas'd 
lim beſt ; for he takes no notice of aay monument that ſhould 
nde raiſed over himſelf, if he ſhould fall unfo:tunately. He no 
108 boner allows himſelf ro expatiate, but the proſpe@ of glory 
te Wh carries him away thus far from him his firſt intention, which 
or rw only to allow the enemy to intert their champion with 

ency. | | 
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War with a fiercer tide once more returns, Whic 
Till Ilion falls, or till yon' navy burns. Waſh 
85 You then, O Princes of the Greeks! appear; Thus 
"Tis Hector ſpeaks, and calls the Gods to hear; « By 
From all your troops ſelect the boldeſt knight, The f 


And him, the boldeſt, Hector dares to Fight. And 


Here if I fall, by chance of battel ſlain, 11 
90 Be his my ſpoil, and his theſe arms remain; Bluſh" 
But let my body, to my friends return'd, dern 
By Trojan hands and Trojan flames be burn' d. And i 
And if Apollo, in whoſe aid I truſt, — 
Shall ſtretch your daring champion in the duſt; — x 
95 lf mine the glory to deſpoil the foe; | — 
On Phebus temple I'll his arms beſtow ; 7. 1 
The breathleſs carcaſe to your navy ſent, po 
Greece on the ſhore ſhall raiſe a monument; * — 

| N Win 
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the temples of the Gods, The particular reaſon for conſe why 
crating the arms in this — to Apollo, is not only as he u * 5 
the conſtant protector of Trey, but as this thought of U fe. 


challenge was inſpited by him. | 
2 — — the A ſhell raiſe a menumant.) Homer took _ 
be hint of this from ſeveral tombs of the ancient heroes v | 
had fought at Trey, remaining in his time upon the ſhore 0l on 
the Helleſpont, He gives that ſea the epithet broad, to diftinguil hon p 


the particular place of thoſe tombs, which was on the M bern f. 
or Sigean coaft, where the Helleſpont (which in other parts is n, Cd t 
to) opens itſelf to the Ægean ſea. - Srrabo gives an account © mtiqu 


the monument of Ajax near Rhatewm, and of Achilles at a 
g | promon 
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Which when ſome future mariner ſurveys, 
\ Waſh'd by broad Helleſpont's reſounding ſeas, 
Thus ſhall he ſay. A valiant Greek lies there, 
By Hector ſlain, the mighty man of war. | 
The ſtone ſhall tell your vanquiſh'd hero's name, 
And diſtant ages learn the victor's fame. 

This fierce defiance Greece aſtoniſh'd heard, 


Bluſh'd to refuſe, and to accept it fear d. 
Stern Menelaus firſt the lence broke, 
And inly groaning, thus opprobrious ſpoke. 


promontory of Sigewm, This is one among a thouſand proofs 
of our Author's exact knowledge in Geography and Antiqui- 
ties, Time (ſays Exfathis:) has deſtroy'd thoſe tombs which. 
were to have preſery'd Hector's glory, but Homer's poetry more 
laſting than monuments, and proof againſt ages, will for e- 
yer ſupport and convey it to the lateſt poſterity, 

v. 105, Greece affoniſt'd heard.] It ſeems natural to en» 
__ why the Greeks, before they accepted Heeor's challenge, 

id not demand reparation for the former treachery of Par 
lui, and inſiſt upon delivering up the author of it; which had 
deen the ſhorteſt way for the Trojani to have wip'd of that ſtain : 

It was very reaſonable for the.Greeks to reply to this challenge 
that they could not venture a ſecond ſingle combate, for feat of 
ſuch another infidious _—_ upon their champion. And in- 
deed I wonder that Nefor did not think of this excuſe for his 
countrymen, when wy were ſo backward to engage. One may + 
make ſome ſort of anſwer to this, if we conſider the clearneſs 

of Hetor*'s character; and his words at the beginning of the 
foregoing ſpeech, -where he firſt complains of the revival of 
the war as a misfortune common to them both (which is at 
oncevery-artful and decent) and lays the blame of it upon Fu- 
ur. Tho', by the way, his charging the Trojan breach ofefaith 
upon the Deity, looks a little like the reaſoning of ſome mo- 
dern ſaints in the doArine of abſolute reprobation, making 
God the author of fin, and may ſerve for ſome inſtance of the 
antiquity of that falſe tenet. 
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Vomen of Greece! Oh ſcandal of your race, 

110 Whoſe coward ſouls your manly form diſgrace. 
How great the ſhame, when every age ſhall know 
That not a Grecian met this noble foe ! 

| Go then! reſolve to earth, from whence ye grew, 
A heartleſs, ſpiritleſs, inglorious crew ! 
115 Be what ye ſeem, unanimated clay ! 
My ſelf will dare the danger of the day. 
"Tis man's bold taſk the gen'rous ftrife to try, 
But in the hands of God is victory. | 
| Theſe words ſcarce ſpoke, with gen'rous ardour pref, 

120 His manly limbs in azure arms he dreſt: 

That day, Azrides! a ſuperior hand 15 every 
Had ftretch'd thee breathleſs on the hoſtile ſtrand; e 


But all at once, thy fury to compoſe, — 
The Kings of Greece, an awful band aroſe: ou 
125 Ev'n he their Chief, great Agamemnon preſs d (ys. 
Thy daring hand, and this advice addreſs'd, WH likewil 


ace 
Y. reg. Wemen of Greece? &c.} There is a great deal of Link 
fire in this ſpeech of Mene/aus, which very well agrees with bis und he 
character and circumſtances, Methinks while he ſpeaks one 
ſees him in a poſture of emotion, pointing with contempt at de con 
the commanders about him. He upbraids their cowardice, Yom 
and wiſhes they may become (according to the literal words) il 'terpr 
earth and water: that is, be refolyed into thoſe principles they Wl ® 's 1 
ſprung from, or die. Thus Euftathins explains it very exally 
tom a verſe he cites of Zenephanes. ä 
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Whither, O Menelans ! would'ft thou run, 

And tempt a fate, which prudence bids thee ſhun ? 

Griev'd tho* thou art, forbear the raſh defign ; 
Great Hefor's arm is mightier far than thine. 

Ev'n fierce Achilles learn'd its force to fear, 

And trembling met this dreadful ſon of war. 

Sit thou ſecure amidſt thy ſocial band, 

Greece in our cauſe ſhall arm ſome pow'rful hand, 
The mightieſt warrior of th' Achaian name, 


Tho' bold, and burning with deſire of fame, 
ſt, 
| Content, 


y. 131. Ev*n fierce Achilles learn'd bi; force to fear.} The Poet 
every where takes occaſion to ſet the brotherly love of Age- 
nemnon toward Mezelans in the moſt agreeable light: When 
Mmelans is wounded, Agamemnon is more concern'd than he; 
and here diſſuades him from a danger, which he offers im- 
mediately after to undertake himſelf. He makes uſe of Heftor's 
ſuperior courage to bring him to a compliance 3 and tells 
bim that even Achilles dares not engage with Helter. This 
(lays Euſtat hin:) is not true, but only the affection Sor his bro- 
ther thus breaks out into a kind extravagance. .Agamemnen 
likewiſe conſults the houout of Menelaws, tor it will be no dif- 
prace to him to decline encountering a man whom e 

mſelf is afraid of. Thus he artfully provides for his ſafety 
bis 4nd honour a> the ſame time. 
ne V. 135. The mughtieſt warrior, & c.] It cannot with certainty 
a WM bc concluded from the words of Homer, who is the perſon to 
ce, Yom Agamemnes applies the lan lines of this ſpeech 2. The 
) WY interpreters leave it as undertermia'd in their tranſlations as 
lis in che original. Some would have it underſtood of 
ly tor, that the Greeks would fend ſuch an antagoniſt againſt 
lim, from whoſe hands Hefor might be glad to eſcape. Bur 
als interpretation ſeems contrary to the, plain deſign of Ags- 
wamen's diſcourſe, which only * * detec his brother —_ 

4, 6 


er 
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Content, the doubtful honour might foregoe, 
So great the danger, and ſo brave the foe. 
He ſaid, and turn'd his brother's vengeful mind, 
140 He ſtoop'd to reaſon, and his rage reſign'd, 
No longer bent to ruſh on certain harms; 
q His joyful-frjends unbrace his azure arms 
He, from whoſe lips divine perſuaſion flows, 
5 Grave Neſtor, then, in graceful act aroſe. 
145 Thus to the Kings he ſpoke. What grief, what ſhame 
Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian name ? 
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ſo raſh an undertaking as engaging with Hector. So that it 
Read of dropping any expreſſion which might depreciate the 

ex or courage of this hero, he endeayours rather to repre 

thim as the moſt formidable of men, and dreadful even 
$0 Achilles, This paſſage therefore will be moſt- conſiſtent 
with Agamemnon's | prog if it be- conſider'd as an argument 
offer*d to Menelavs, at once to diſſuade him from the engage 
ment, and to comfort him under the appearance of fo gien 
a-diſgrace as refuling the challenge; by telling him that at 
warrior, how bold and intrepid ſoever, might be content u 
fit ſtill and rejoice that he is not expos'd to ſo hazardous at 
engagement. The words ale py ſos Anix Us araxbuectc, fignt 
fy not to eſcape out of the combate (as the tranſlators take 
ig) but to avoid entring into it. 

The phraſe of % xdpyear, which is literally to bend ihe 
Wee, means (according to Euftathivns) to-rgff, to fit down 
aa, and is uſed ſo by Æſchylus in Prometheoe, Thoſe ir- 
terpteters · were greatly miſtaken who imagin'd it ſignify'd # 
kneet down, to thank the Gods for eſcaping from ſuch a com- 
date; whereas the cuſtom of kneeling in prayer (as we befors 
obſery'd) was. not in uſeamong theſe nations. 

V. 145. The 7 of Neſtor.} This ſpeech, if we conlidet 
the cocaſioa of it, could be made by no perſon but a 

b fy 1 , ; < 
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- 


How ſhall, alas! her hoary heroes mourn 
Their ſons degem rate, and their race a ſcorn 2 


vat tears ſhall down thy filver beard be roll'd, 
Oh Peleus, old in arms, in wiſdom old! 
Once with what joy the gen'rous Prince would hear 


0fev'ery chief who fought this glorious war, 
Participate their fame; and pleas'd enquire - 

Each name, each action, and each hero's fire ? 
Gods! ſhould he ſee our warriors trembling ſtand; 
And trembling all before one hoſtile hand; 


e 


How 


0 young warriour could with decency exhort others to under 
ake-a combate which he himſelf declin'd. Nothing could be 
ore in his charaRer than to tepreſeut to the Greeks how much 
u ſaffer in the opinion of another old man like him» 
ef, In naming Peleus he ſets before their eyes the expecta- 
ons of all their fathers, and the ſhame that muſt affli& 
hem in their old age, if their ſons behaved themſelves un- 
orthily. The accouat he gives of the converſations he. had 
umerly held: with that King, and his jealouſy for the glory 
ff Greece, is a.yery natural pigure of the warm dialogues of 
w old warriors upon the commencement of a new war. 
on the whole, Neftor never more diſplays his oratory than 
a this place: You ſee him riſing with a ſigh, expreſſing. a 
athetick ſorrow, and wiſhing again for his youth, that he 
night = away this diſgrace from his country. The hu- 
nour of ſtory-telling, ſo natural to old men, is almoſt al- 
ys mark'd by Hemer in the ſpeeches of Neffor: The appre- 
knſion that their age makes hom contemptible, puts them 
rom eon repeating the brave deeds of theit youth. Plutarch juſti- 
eforo cs the praiſes Veſfor here gives himſelf, and the yaunts of his 
Your, which on this occaſion were only exhortations to 


bder bose he addreſs'd them to: By theſe he reſtores courage to 
— K Greeks, who were aſtoniſh'd at the bold challenge of — 
| and. 


3 
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How would he lift his aged arms on high, 

Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die! 

Oh! would to all th immortal pow'rs aboye, 
160 Minerva, Phæbus, and almighty Jove ! 

Years might again roll back, my youth renew, 


And give this arm the ſpring which once it knew: 
| When fierce in war, where Jardan's waters fall 
I led my troops to Phea's trembling wall, 
165 And with th Arcadia ſpears my proweſs try'd, 
| Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tide. . 


and cauſes nine of the Princes to riſe and accept it, If u 
man had a right to commend himſelf, it was this veneradlg 
prince, who in relating his own actions did no more tha 
ropoſe examples of virtue to the young. Virgil, without an 
ſoſtning qualification, makes his hero ſay of himſelf, 


Sam pins near, fem ſuper athera notas, 
Aud comfort a dying warrior with theſe words, 
/  Enea magni deri cadw. | 


The ſame author alſo imitates the wiſh of Nefer for a ttt 
of his youth, where Evander cries out, | 


* 


0 mibi preteritos referat fi Jutiter anne; ! 

Qualis eram, cùm primam acien Pranefte ſub 1p 
Stravs ſcut orumque incendi vittor acerv as, 

Et regem has Herilum dexira ſub Tartara miſs, 


As for the harration of the Arcadian war introduced here, 
is4 part of the true hiſtory of thoſe times, a5 we axe inform! 


Thar 


by Pax,enias, 
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There Ereuthalion brav'd us in the field, 
Proud, Areithous dreadful arms to wield; 
Great Areithous, known from ſhore to ſhore; 


By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore; 


No lance he ſhook, nor bent the twanging bow,, 
But broke, with this, the battel of the foe; 
Him not by manly force Lycurgus flew, 
Whoſe guileful jav'lin from the thicket flew, 
Deep in a winding way his breaſt aſſail d, 
Nor ought the warrior's thund'ring mace avail'd: 
dupine he fell: thoſe arms which Mars before 
Had giv'n the vanquiſh'd, now the victor bore: 
But when old age had dimm'd TLycurgus eyes, 
To Ereuthalion he conſign'd the prize. 
Furious with this, he cruſh'd our level'd bands, 
And dar'd the trial of the ſtrongeſt hands ; - 
Nor cou'd the ſtrongeſt Lands his fury ſtay ;. | g 
All law, and fear'd, his huge tempeſtuous ſway. 
Til I, the youngeſt of the hoſt, appear d, 
And youngeſt, met whom all our army fear'd. 
J. 177. Thoſe arms which Mars before Had giv'n.] Hemer has 
2— happineſs of being able to raiſe the obſcureſt eit- 
ance into the ftrongeſt point of light. Arenen had 


tken thoſe arms in battel, and this gives occaſion to our 
Author to ſay they wete the preſent of Au. Enftarbins, = 


I fought * 


4 
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I fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown d: 
Prone fell the Giant o'er a-length of ground. 
What then he was, Oh were your Nefor now! 
190 Not Hector's ſelf ſhould want an equal foe. 

But watriors, you, that youthful vigour boaſt, 
The flow'r of Greece, th' examples of our hoſt, 


162 


Sprung from ſuch fathers, who ſuch numbers ſway, 

Can you ſtand trembling, and deſert the day? 
195 His warm reproofs the liſt ning Kings inflame; 

And nine, the nobleſt of the Grecian name; 

Up-ſtarted fierce: But far above the reſt 

The King of Men advanc'd his dauntleſs breaſt: 


y. 188. Prone fell the giant er a length of ground.) Neſtor's in 
ſiſting upon this circumſtance of the fall of Ereuthalion, whic 
paints his vaſt body lying extended on the earth, has 2 pa 

' ticular beauty in it, and recalls into the old man's mind th 


joy he felt on the fight of his enemy after he was lain. Thel 


are the fine and natural ſtrokes that give life to the deſcry 
tions of poetry: | | 

5. 196. And nine, the nobleſt, &c.] In this catalogue of ti 
nine warriors, who offer themſelves as champions for Gre: 
one may take notice of the fiiſt and the laſt who riſes uy 
Atamemnon advances foremoſt, as it beſt became the Genen 
and Viyſſes with his uſual caution took time to deliberate ti 
feven more had offer'd themſelves. Homer gives a great en 
comium of the eloquence of Neſtor, in making it produce {i 
ſudden an effect; eſpecially when Agamemnon, who did no 
—— before, even to ſave his brother, is now th 
. firſt that ſteps forth: One would fanſy this particular circum 
ſtance was. contrived to ſhew, that cloquence has à great 
power:than exen nature it ſelf, . | 


Thet 
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Then bold Tydides, great in arms, appear d; 

And next his bulk gigantic Ajax rear d; T 

Oileus follow'd ; Idomen was there, 

And Merion, dreadful as the God of war: 

With theſe Eurypylus and Thoas ſtand, 

And wiſe Ulyſes clos'd the daring band. 

All theſe, alike inſpir'd with noble rage, 

Demand the fight. To whom the Pylian ſage : 
Let thirſt of glory your brave ſouls divide, 

What chi ef ſhall combate, let the lots decide. 

Whom heav'n ſhall chuſe, be his the chance to raife 

His country's fame, his own immortal praiſe. 


J. 208. Let the lots decide.] This was a very prudent piece of 
condu& in Neftcr : he does not chuſe any of theſe nine him- 
lf, but leaves the determination entirely to chance. Had he 
tamed the hero, the reſt might have been griev'd to have ſeen 
other preferr'd before them; and he well knew that the lot 
— not fall upon a wrong perſon, where all were valiant. 

athins, . 
V. 209. Whom heav*n ſhall chuſe, be his the chance to raiſe 
His country*s fame, his ewn immortal praiſe, ] 
The original of this paſſage is ſomewhat conſus'd; the inter- 
preters render it thus: Caft the lots, and he who ſhall be cha- 
* ſen, if he eſcapes from this dangerous combate, will do an 
* eminent ſervice to the Greeks, and alſo have cauſe to be great- 
iy ſatisfied himſelf.” Bur the fenfe will * more diſtinct 
and rational, if the words r and am be not underſtood 
of the fame perſon: and the meaning of Neftor will then be, 
He ho is choſen for the engagement by the lot, will do his 
* country great ſervice; and he likewiſe who is not, will have 
* reaſon to rejoice for eſcaping ſo dangerous a combarte.”” The 
expreſſion al £yy 101 Aris cu ,., is the ſame Hemer uſes 
ny.118, 119 of this book, which we explain'd in the ſame 
kuſe in the note on #, 135. The 


If 
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The lots produc'd, each Hero figns his own; 
Then in the Gen'ral's helm the fates are thrown, 
The people pray, with lifted eyes and hands, 
And vows like theſe aſcend from-all the bands, 
215 Grant, thou Almighty ! in whoſe hand is fate, 

A worthy champion for the Grecian ſtate. 

This taſk let Ajax or Tydides prove, 

Or he, tha King of Kings, belov'd by Jove. 

Old Neftor ſhook the caſque. By heay'n inſpir', 

220 Leap'd forth the lot, of ev'ry Greek deſir d. 

This from the right to left the herald bears, 

Held out in order to the Grecian peers ; 
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Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, a opp 
b : « , ut he 
Till Godlike Ajax finds the lots his own; dunded 
| | | le there 
, Nag ti 
y. 213. The people pray.) Homer, who ſuppoſes every thing 7 
on earth to proceed from the immediate diſpoſition of bei less . 
ven, allows not even the lots to come up by chance, kuren f 
places them in the hands of God. The people pray to his cha 
for the diſpoſal of them, and beg that Ajax, Diemed or AM; co. 
mennon may be the perſon, In which the Poet ſeems to mage mig 
the army give his own ſentiments, concerning the preference. boo 
of yalour in his heroes, to avoid an odious compariſon ui. |... 
downright terms, which might have been jnconſiſtent vibe Goc 
his deſign of complementing the Grecian families, They em in 
rerwards offer up their prayers again, juſt as the combate ul c. of 
beginning, that if Ajax does not conquer, at leaſt he mH ag 
divide the glory with Hecter; in which the Commentators 0s Preſſly 
ſerve Homer prepares the readers for what is to happen in in fg 
oy'd t 
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eys ch inſcription with rejoicing eyes, * 
hen caſts before kim, and with tranſport cries : 
Warriors ! I claim the lot, and arm with joy; 
mine the conqueſt of this chief of Troy. 


II. 


p. 225, Surveys th? inſcription.) There is no neceſſity to ſup- 
ple that they put any letters upon theſe lots, at leaſt nor their 
mes, becauſe the herald could not tell to whom the lot of 
har belong'd, till he claim'd it himſelf. It is more pro- 
ble that they made ſome private mark or ſignet each upon 
40wn lot, The lot was only a piece of wood, a ſhell, or 
y thing that lay at hand. Emuffathins, | 

5. 227, Warriors ? I claim the lot.] This is the firſt ſpeech of 
jr in the lliad. He is no Otator, but alſo exprefiſes him 
fin ſhort ; generally _=_ ing, or threatening ; and very 
tive, The appellation o bo Ax, the Bulwark of the 
wks, which Hemer almoſt conſtantly gives him, is extreme- 
proper to the bulk, ſtrength, and immobility of this heavy 
70, who on all occaſions is made to ſtand to the buſineſs, 
ſupport the brunt. Theſe qualifications are given him, 
ut he may laſt out, hen the reft of the chief heroes ate 
dunded: this makes him of excellent uſe in Iliad 13, Ce. 
e there puts a ſtop to the whole force of the enemy, and a 
— prevents the fiting of the ſhips. It js particularly 
ſeryable, that he is never aſſiſted by any Deity, as the 
ihers are, Yet one would think Mars had been no improper 
tron for him, there being ſome reſemblance ia the bo 

pus charater of that God and this hero. However it be, 
is conſideration may partly account for a particular, which 
le might very well raiſe a queſtiqn : Why Ajax, who is in 
bs book ſuperior in ſtrength to Hector, ſhould afterward in 
e Iliad ſhun to meet him, and appear his inferior? We fee. 
de Gods make this difference: Heer is not only aſſiſted by 
dem in his own —— but his men ſecond him, whereas 
toſe of Ajax are diſpitited by heaven: To which one — 
d another which is 4 natural reaſon, Hector in this boo 
"Meſſy tells Ajax, he will now make uſe of no skill or art 
in fighting with him.” The Greek, in bare brutal ſtrength 
d too hard for Hedfer, and therefore he might be ſuppos'd 
terwards to have exerted his dextetity againſt him. 
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New, while my brighteſt arms my limbs inveſt, 

: 230 To Saturn's ſon be all your vows addreſt: 

But pray in fecret, left the foes ſhould hear, 

And deem your pray'rs the mean effect of fear, 

Said I in ſecret ? No, your vows declare, 

In ſuch a voice as fills the earth and air. 

235 Lives there are a chief whom Ajax ought toe 

Ajax, in all the toils of battel bred? 

From warlike Salam I drew my birth, 

And born to combates, fear no force of earth, 
He ſaid. The troops with elevated eyes, 

240 [mplore the God whoſe thunder rends the ſkies, 

O Father of mankind, ſuperior Lord! 

On lofty 1da's holy hill ador'd; | 

Who in the higheſt heav'n haſt fix'd thy throne, 

Supreme of Gods ! unbounded and alone: 

245 Grant thou, that Telamon may bear away- 

The praiſe and conqueſt of this doubtful day; 

Or if itluſtrious Hector be thy care, 

That both may claim it, and that both may ſhare, 
Now Ajax brac'd his dazling armour on; 

250 Sheath'd in bright ſteel the giant- warrior ſhone: 
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moves to combate with majeſtic pace; 

talks in arms the grizly God of Thrace, 

en Jove to puniſh faithleſs men prepares, 
{gives whole nations to the waſte of wars. 
us march'd the Chief, - tremendous as a God; 
inly he ſmil'd; earth trembled as he ſtrode: 

; maſſy jav'lin quiv'ring in his hand, 

ſtood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 

ro ev'ry Argive heart new tranſport ran; 

Troy ſtood trembling at the mighty man. 

'n Hector paus d; and with new doubt oppreſt, 
t his great heart ſuſpended in his breaſt: 

was vain to ſeek retreat, and vain to fear; 
nſelf had challeng'd, and the foe drew near, 
ſtern Telamon behind his ample ſhield, 

from a brazen tow'r, o'erlook'd the field. 


251, He moves te combate, &c.)] This deſcription is full of 
ſublime imagery ſo peculiar to our author. The Grecian 
mpion is drawn in all that terrible glory with which he 
als his Heroes to the Gods: He is no leſs dreadful than 
moving to battel, to execute the decrees of Fove upon 
kind, and determine the fate of nations. His march, 
poſture, his countenance, his bulk, his tow'r-like ſhield ; 
L word his whole figure, ſtrikes our eyes in all the ſtron- 
colours of Poetry, We look upon him as a Deity, and 
not aſtoniſh'd at thoſe emotions which Hacter feels at the 


of him, 
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Huge was its orb, with ſev'n thick folds o'ercaf, 
Or tough bull-hides; of ſolid braſs the laſt, 
(The work of Tychius, who in Hylt dwell'd, 

270 And all in arts of armoury excel['d.) 
This Ajax bore before his manly breaſt, 
And'threat'ning, thus his adverſe chief addreft, 

Hector! approach my arm, and ſingly know 

What ſtrength thou haſt, and what the Grecian fos 
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(To 4 
FP. 289. The work of Tychius ] I ſhall ask leave to tranſ: 
here the ſtory of this Tychivs, as we have it in the e e, as 
Life of Hemer, attributed to Heredotws, ©** Homer falling 
„poverty, determined to go to cm, and as he pad Newet 
« the plain of Hermus, came to a place called the new 
„which was a colony of the Cumeans, Here (after h Thou 
« cited five verſe: in celebration of Cuma) he was receiy'd | 
« Jeather-drefſer, whoſe name was Tychin', into his hot To co 
« where he ſhew'd to his hoſt and his company, a poen 
the expedition of Amphiarans, and his hymns, The ad) blu: 
% ration he thexe obtain'd procur'd him a preſent ſubſiſteſ dard: 
« They ſhew to this day with great veneration the place viijſWulineſs 
« he ſate when he recited his verſes, and a poplar which i beaks « 
« affirm to have grown there in his time.“ If there be min 


thing in this ſtory, we have reaſon to be pleas'd with 
grateful remper of our Poet, who took this otcaſion of 
mortalizing the name of an ordinary tradeſman, who 
obliged him, The ſame account of his life rakes notice 
ſeveral other inſtances of his gratitude in the ſame kind. 
Y. 270. In arts of armewy.) I have call'd De an 
mourer rather than a leather-drefſer or currier ; his mak 
the ſhicld of Ajax authorizes one expreſſion as well as thi 
ther; and tho' that which Homer uſes had no lownels or | 
garity in the Greek, it was not to be admitted into E 
roic verſe, 
V. 273. Hector, approach my arm, &cc.] I think it need 
to obſerve how exactly this ſpeech of Ajax correſponds 
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Achilles ſhuns the fight; yet ſome there are, 
Not void of foul, and not unſkill'd in war: 
Let him unaRtive on the ſea-beat ſhore, 
Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boaſt, 
And ſends thee one, a ſample of her hoſt. 
Such as I am, I come to prove thy might ; 
No more be ſudden, and begin the fight. 
0 ſon of Telamon, thy countrey's pride ! 
(To 4jax thus the Trojan Prince reply'd) 


Me, as a boy or woman would'ſt thou fright, 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight! 
hou meet'ſt a chief deſerving of thy arms, 
To combate born, and bred amidſt alarms :- 


his blunt and ſoldier-like character. The ſame propriety, in 
rezard to this Hero, is maintained throughout the 1//ad. The 
buſineſs he is about, is all that employs his head, and he 
heaks of nothing but fighting. The laſt line is an image of 
s mind at all times, 


No more 1. ſudden, and begin the fight, 


J. 285. Me, as 4 boy or woman, wonldft thou fright ?) This 
reply of Hector ſeems rather to allude to ſome geſture Ajax had 
led in his 2 to him, as ſbabing his ſpear, or the like, 
than te any thing he had ſaid in his ſpeech. For what he 
had told him amgunts to no more, than that there were ſc- 
feral in the Grecian army who had courted the honour of this 
tombate as well as himſelf. 1 think one nauſt obſerve many 
kings of this kind in Homer, that allude to the particular 
titude or action, in which the author fuppoſes the perſon 
be at that time, . 

I know 
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I know to ſhift my ground, remount the car, 
290 Turn, charge, and anſwer ev'ry call of war, 
To right, to left, the dext'rous lance I wield, 
And bear thick battel on my ſounding ſhield, 
But open be our fight, and bold each blow ; 
II ſteal no conqueſt from a noble foe. 

295 He ſaid, and riſing, high above the field 
Whirl'd the long lance againſt the ſev'nfold ſhield, 
Full on the braſs deſcending from above 
Thro' ſix bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 
Till in the ſev'nth it fix d. Then Ajax threw, 

300 Thro' Heffor's ſhield the forceful jaw lin flew, 
is corſlet enters, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downwards near his flank deſcends, 
The wary Trojan ſhrinks, and bending low 
Beneath his buckler, diſappoints the blow. 

305 From their bor'd ſhields the chiefs their jav lins drew, 

Then cloſe impetuous, and the charge renew : 


Fierce 


4 

y. 290. Turm, charge, and anſwer ev*ry call of war.] The Gr 
is, To move my feet to the ſound of Mars, which ſeems to ſhev 
that thoſe military dances were in uſe even in Homer's time, 
which wert afterwards ptactiſed in Greece. 

v. 305. From their bed ſhrelds the chiefs their jav*lins drew. 
Homer in this combate makes his heroes perform all theit 
exerciſes with all ſorts bf weapons; firſt darting lances at d 
ſtance, chen adyancing cloſer and puthing with ſpears, Fr 


* 
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Fierce as the mountain lions bath · d in blood, 

or foaming, boars, the terror of the wood. 

At Ajax Hector his tong lance extends; 

The blunted point againſt the buckler bends. 

But Ajax watchful as his foe drew near, My 
Drove thro” the Trojan targe the knotty ſpear; NB l 
lt reach'd his neck, with matchleſs ſtrength impell'd; _ 
Souts the black gore, and dimms his ſhining ſhield. 

let ceas'd not Hector thus; but, ſtooping down, 
ln his ſtrong hand up-heav'd a flinty ſtone, 
Back, craggy, vaſt; To this his force he bends; 
Full on the brazen boſs the tone deſcends '# 

The hollow braſs reſounded with the ſhock. 

Then Ajax ſeiz'd the fragment of a rock, 
Apply'd each nerve, and ſwinging round on high, , 
With force tempeſtuous let the ruin ff: 
„The huge ſtone thundring thro his buckler broke: 
His flacken'd knees receiv'd the numbing ſtroke z 
WF Great Hector falls extended ou the field, 'n 

His bulk ſypporting. on the ſhatter'd ſhield. 


caſting ſtones, and laſtly mracking with frords; i in every one 
of which the Poet gives the ſuperiority to his countteyman. 
It is faither obſervable (as Kala hin, remarks) that A * 
lows Helter ER throwing the firſt 

I N Nor 


— 


a 


Nor wanted heay'nly aid: Apollo's might 
Confirm'd his ſinews, and reſtor' d to fight, * 
330 And now both heroes their broad faulchions drew; 
In flaming circles round their heads they flew ; 
But then by Heralds voice the word was giv'n, 
The ſacred miniſters of earth and heav'n: | 
Divine Talthybius whom the Greets employ, | 
335 And ſage 1dex; on the part of Tr, 

Between the ſwords their peaceful ſceptres rear'd; 


And firſt 14eus' awful voice was heard. . _ 
hh | e 


J. 328. Apollo*s might.) In the beginning of this book ue 
left Apollo perch'd upon a tree, in the ſhape of 8 vultur, to 
behold the combate: He comes now very opportunely to 
ſave his favorite Heffor. Euftathins fays that le is the 
ſame with Deſtiny, ſo that when Homer ſays that Apollo ſav d him, 
he means no more than that it was not his fare yer to die, as 
Helens had foretold him. | 
VF. 332. Herald, the facred miniffters }] The heralds of old 
were ſacred perſons, accounted the delegates of | Mercury, and 
inviolable by the law of nations. The ancient hiſtories have 
many examples of the ſeverity exerciſed againſt thoſe who 
committed any outrage upon them. Their office was to af- 
fiſt in the ſacrifices and councils, to proclaim wax or peace, 
to command ſilence at ceremonies or ſingle combates, to 
part the combataats, and to declare the conqueror, Cc. 

V. 234. Divine Talthybius, Cc] This iategpoſition of the 
two heralds to part the combatants; on the approach of the 
night, is apply'd by Taſſo to the ſingle combate of Tancred 
and Argantes, in the ſixth book of his Fer»ſalom, The he- 
rald's ſpeech, and particularly that remakable injunRion to 
obey the night, are tranſlated literally by that author. The 
combatants there alſo part not without @ promiſe of meeting 
again in battel, on ſome more favourable epportunity. _ 
*. 337. And firſt-ldzus,) Humer obſetves a juſt — 

4 mM 
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Forbear, my ſons! your farther force to prove, 
Both dear to men, and both belov'd of Fove. 


ro either hoſt your matchleſs worth is known, 


Fach ſounds your praiſe, and war is all your own. | 

But now the Night extends her awful ſhade; 

The Goddeſs parts you: Be the Night obey d. 
To whom great Ajax his high ſoul express d. 

0 ſage! to Hector be theſe words addreſs'd. 

Let him, who firſt provok d our chiefs to fight, 

Let him demand the ſanction of the night; 

[f firſt he aſk it, I content obey, 

And cetſe. the ſtrife when Hector ſhows the way. 
Oh firſt of Greeks / (his noble foe rejoin'd) 

Whom heav'n adorns, ſuperior to thy kind, 

With ſtrength of body, and with worth of mind! 


making Id aus the Trojan herald ſpeak firſt, to end the com- 
hate wherein Hafer had the diſadvantage. Ajax is very ſen- 
ible of this difference, when in his reply he requires that 
feter ſhoulg. firſt ask for a ceſſation, as he was the challen» 
ger. Euſtathiu a. | p 

J. 350. 0 firſt of Greeks, &] Hector, how hardly ſoever 
te is preſt by his preſent circumſtance, ſays nothing to ob- 
lin a truce that is not ſtritly confiſtent with his honour. 
hen he praiſes. Ajax, it leſſens his own diſadvantage, and 
le is cateful to extol him only above the Greeks, without ac- 
nowledging him more valiant than himſelf or the Trojans - 
Heer is always jealous of the honour of his countrey. In 
wat follows we ſee he keeps himſelf on a level with his ad- 
ſerſary 3 Hereafter we ſhall meet. thow, and give 1 
ne joy to thy Grecians for thy eſcate, as 1 ſhall to my Trojans. 
The point of honewr in all this 4 very nicely preſerved, 1 

2 


ow 
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Now martial law commands us to forbear ; « N 

| Hereafter we ſhall meet in glorious war, « A 
355 Some future day ſhall lengthen out the rife, W 
And let the Gods decide of death or life! rue 
Since then the night extends her gloomy ſhade, He g 
And heav'n enjoins it, be the night obey'd. JA rac 
Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends, Ther 
360 And joy the nations whom thy arm defends; This 
As I ſhall glad each chief, and Trojan wife, II 
Who wearies heav'n with vows for Heffor's life. And 
But let us, on this memorable da, Eſcap 
Exchange ſome gift; that Greece and Troy may ſay; Lire 
4 Not 70 7 

Theit 


7. 362. Who wearies heav*n with vows for Hector' life.) Ew 
farhius gives many ſolutions of the difficulty in theſe words, But 
©Ociey dyara: They. mean either that the Trejan Ladies vill 
pray to the Gods for him (Arie or certatim) with the ut- The 1 
moſt zeal and tranſport ; or that they will go in proceſſionto Aft 
the temples for him (eie Ion dywra, catum Deorum: ) ot ee 
* they will pray to him as to a God, 37a Gig Ti or fu 

al uot. , | | wat 

v. 364. Exchange ſome gift.) There is nothing that gives us 1 

reater pleaſure in reading an heroic Poem, than the geneto- 

ty which one brave enemy ſhews to another. The propoſal 
made here, by Hefor, and fo readily embraced by Ajax, makes 
the parting of theſe two heroes more glorious to them than the 
continuance of the combate could have been. A French etitick 
is ſhock'd at Heor's making propoſals to Ajax with an air of 
equality; he ſays a man that is vanquifh'd, inſtead of talk- 
fag of preſents, ought to retire with ſhame from his eonque- 
ror. But that Hettor was vanquiſh'd, is no means to be 
allowed; Hemer had told us that his ſtrength was m_—_ 1 
: 4.40, 
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Not hate, but glory, made theſe chiefs contend; 

And each brave foe was in his ſoul a friend. 

With that, a ſword with ſtars of ſilver grac'd, 

The baldric ſtudded, and the ſheath enchas'd, 

He gave the Greek. The gen'rous Greek beſtow'd 

A radiant belt that rich with purple glow'd. 

Then with majeſtick grace they quit the plain; 

This ſeeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 
The Trojan bands returning Hector wait, | 

And hail with joy the champion of their ſtate: 

Eſcap'd great Ajax, they ſurvey'd him round, 

Alive, unharm'd, and vig'rous from his wound.. 

To Troy's high gates the godlike man they bear, 


Their preſent triumph, as their late deſpair. 
But Ajax, glorying in his hardy deed, 
-The well-arm'd Greeks to Agamemnon lead. 
＋ A ſteer for ſacrifice the King deſign'd, 
Lor full five years, and of the nobler kind. 


elle, and that the two combatants were engaging again 
won equal terms with their ſwords, So that this criticiſm 
falls to nothing. For the reſt, *ris ſaid that this exchange 
of preſents between Hector and Ajax gave birth to a proveib, 
That the preſents of enemies ate generally fatal. For Ajax 
"th this ſword afterwards killed himſelf, and Hefor was 
agg d by this belt at the chariot of Ach les. 


13 . "—— 


note belongs to Euſtathius. 


How 


* 
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The victim falls; they ſtrip the ſmoaking hide, 
The beaſt they quarter, and the joints divide; V 
385 Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 1 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. W 
The King himſelf (an honorary ſign ) I. 
Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty chine. A\ 
When now the rage of hunger was remov'd; 80 
390 Neſtor, in each perſuaſive art approv'd, 0 W 
The ſage whoſe counſels long had ſway'd the reſt, 
In words like theſe his prudent thought expreſt. F 
V. 388. Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty chine,) This is one atti 
of thoſe paſſages that will naturally fall under the ridicule af fing 
a true modern critick. But what .Agamemnon here beftows og thei 
Ajax was in former times a great mark of reſpect and ho-W uſe 
nour: Nor only as it was cuſtomary to diſtinguiſh the yy time 
of their gueſts by the largeneſs of the portions aſſigned them upo! 
at their tables, but as this part of the victim peculiarly be- the 
long'd to the King himſelf. It is worth remarking on this WW the * 
occaſion, that the ſimplicity of thoſe times allow'd the en- tern: 
ing of no other. fleſh, but beef, mutton, or kid: This is the char 
food of the heroes of Homer, and the Patriarchs and Warti- 11 
ers of the Old Teſtament. Fiſhing and fowling were the arts WW 2 lit 
of more luxurious nations, and came much later into Gree euts. 
and Iſrael. | i Hebre 
Ove cannot read this paſſage without being pleaſed with WW is fre 
the wonderful ſimplicity of the old heroic, ages. We have i Cid « 
here a gallant warrior returning victorious (for that he BY have 
thouzht Fimſelf ſo appears from thoſe words x+y 2gwire vin) BW origi! 
from a ſingle combate with the braveſt of his enemies; and nemi 
he is no otherwiſe rewarded, than with a larger portion of the that 
facrifice at ſupper. Thus an upper ſeat, or a more capacious W burn 
bowl, was a recompence for the greateſt actions; and thus WW mituf 
the only reward in the olympic games was & pine branch, ot WF to by 
a chaplet of parſley or wild olive. The latter part of this — : 
e 


/ 
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How dear, O Kings! this fatal day has coſt, 

What Greeks are periſh'd! what a people loſt!. 

y What tides of blood have Urench'd Scamander's ſhore! 

What crowds of Heroes ſunk, to riſe no more? 

Then hear me, Chief, nor let the morrow's light 

Awake thy ſquadrons to new toils of fight: 5 

Some ſpace at leaſt permit the war to breathe, 

oo While we to flames our flaughter'd friends bequeathe, 
From 


J. 400. While we to flames, &c.) There is a great deal of 
one artifice in this counſel of Næſtor, of burning the dead, and rai- 
e of WW fing a fortification 3 for tho? piety was the ſpecious pretext, 
5 0 their ſecurity was the real aim of the truce, which they made 
ho- uſe of to finiſh their works. Their doing this at the fame 
iy time they erected the funeral piles, made the impoſition eaſy 
hem WY upon rhe enemy, who might naturally miſtake one work for 
be · me other. And this alſo obviates & plain objection, viz. Why 
this the Trojans did not intetrupt them in this work? The truce de- 
en: termined no exact time, but as much as was needſul for diſ- 
the WW charging the rites of the dead. . 
arti I fancy it may not be unwelcome to the reader to enlarge 
arts i 2 little upon the way of diſpoſing the dead among. the anct- 
reel eats, It may be proved from innumerable inſtances, that the 

Hebrews imerred their dead; thus Abraham's burying place 
with is frequently mention'd in ſeripture: And that the «£gyprians 
nave WY did the ſame is plain from their embalming them. Some 
be have been of opinion that the uſage of burning the dead was 
1x1) WW originally ro prevent any outrage to the bodies from their e- 
and WW nemies ; which imagination is render'd not improbable by 
the UW that paſſage in the firſt book of Samuel, where the 1ſraclites 
ious WW durn the bodies of Saw! and his ſons, after they had been 
thus miſuſed by the Philiffines, even tho? their common cuſtom was 
ot fo bury their dead: And ſo Sy/la among the Romans was the 
this WM ff of his family who order'd his body to be burnt, for fear 

the barbarities he had exerciſed on that of Marius might be 
OW I 4 teta- 
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From the red field their ſcatter'd bodies bear, 
And nigh the fleet a fun ral ſtructur̃e rear: 
So decent urns their ſnowy bones may keep, 
And pious children o'er their aſhes weep. 
405 Here, where on one promiſcuous pile they blaz'd, 
High o'er them all a general tomb be rais'd : 


retaliated upon his own. Tully, de legibus, lib, 2. Proculdubis 
cremandi ritus a Gre:ts venit, nam ſepultum legimus Numan ad J. 
nients fontem ; totique genti Cornelia ſelenne ſuiſſe ſepulchrum, u gut 
ad Syllam, qui prima ex ea gente crematus eff, The Greek uſed 
both ways of interring and busning ; Parreclus was burned, 

| 2 Ajax lay'd in the ground, as appears from Ser heels. 5 Ajar, 
lin. 1185. | 


Em) ooy %u , , TH ideiv 
Toa 3 el poy. — 


Haften (ſays the chorus) to prepare a bollew bole, 4 grave for thi ve 1 
man. | | 8 
Thucydides, in his ſecond book, mentions adgraxac xure 
eovivac : coffins or cheſts made of cypreſs wood, in which n 
the Athenians kept the bones of their Leads that dy'd in the 4 
wars. 1 4 
The Remang derived from the Greeks both theſe cuſtoms of * 
burning and burying : In urbe neve SEPEL1TO neve URiTo, ſays 


the law of the twelye tables. The place where they burn'd _ 
the dead was ſet apart for this religious uſe, and called Glebe; uſb 
from which practice the name is yet apply'd to all the grounds 1 by 
belonging to the church. * 
Plutarch obſerves that Homer is the firſt whi mentions one a 
general tomb for a number of dead perſons. Here is a a- 2 
mulus built round the Pyre, not to bury their bodies, for they G 
were to be burn'd; nor to receive the bones, for thoſe weie - 
to be carry'd to Greece; but perhaps to-interr their aſhes, 
(which cuſtom may be gather'd from a paſſage in 7liad 23. J. . 
— FP, or it might be only a Cenoraph in remembrance of the - 
cad. 
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Next, to ſecure our camp, and naval pow'rs, 
Raiſe an embattel'd wall, with lofty tow'rs ; 
From ſpace to ſpace be ample gates around, 
oFor paſſing chariots, and a trench profound. 
do Greece to combate ſhall in ſafety go, 

Nor fear the fierce incurſions of the foe. 
'Twas thus the Sage his-wholeſome counſel moy'd;. 
The ſceptred Kings of Greece his words approv'd.. 

Meanwhile, conven'd at Priam's palace-gate, 

The Trojan Peers in nightly council fate : 

A ſenate void of order, as of choice, 

Their hearts were fearful,.and confus'd their voice. 
Antenor riſing, thus demands their ear: 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars hear 

9.416. The Trojan Peers in nightly council ſate.] There is a 

great beauty in the two Epithets Hemer gives to this council, 
lem, rig ij a, timida, turbulenta. The unjuſt ſide is always 
fearful and diſcordant. 1 think M. Dacier has not entitely 
lone juſtice to this thought in her tranſlation. Horace ſeems 
to have accounted. this an uſeful and neceſſary part that 
contain'd the great moral of the bad, as may be ſeen from 


bis ſelecting it in particular from the reſt, in his epiſtle to 
Lallins, 


Fabula, qua Paridis propter narratur amorem 
Grecia Barbarie lemo colliſa duello, 

Stultorum regum & pepulorum continet aſtus. 
Antenoy cenſet belli pracidere cau am. 

Quid Paris! Ut ſalvus regnet, vivatque beatus, 


Cogt poſſe negat, - 


1 5 3 
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*Tis heav'n the counſel of my breaſt inſpires, Hi: 
And I but move what ev'ry God requires: He 
Let Sparta's treafures be this hour reſtor d, 'M 


And Argive Helen own her ancient Lord. 

425 The ties of faith, the fworn alliance broke, 
Our impious battels the juſt Gods provoke. 
As this advice ye practife,. or reject, 

So hope ſucceſs, or dread the dire effect: 
The ſenior ſpoke, and ſate. To whom reply d 

430 The graceful huſband of the Spamtan bride. 

Cold counſels, Trojan, may become. thy. years,, 
But ſound ungrateful in a warrior's ears: 
Old man, if void of fallacy. or art 

Thy words-expreſs the purpoſe of thy Heart,. 

435 Thou, in thy time, more ſound advice haſt giv'n; 
But wiſdom has its date, aſſign'd by heav'n. 
Then hear me; Princes of. the Trojan name! 
Their treaſures-I'll reſtore,. but not the dame; 
My treaſures too, for peace, I will reſign; 

442But be this bright poſſeſſion ever mine. 

Twas then, the growing diſcord to compoſe;, 
Slow from his ſeat the rev'rend Priam raſe: 


His take 


V. 442. The rev rend Triam reſe.] Priam reje&s the wholſcme 
advice of 4:imory and complies with his ſon, T his is indeed 
| extienye)y 


I * 
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His god- like af; pect deep attention dre : 

He paus'd, and theſe pacific words enſue. | 

5 Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands! 
Now take refreſhment as the hour demands: 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, 
Till the new ſun reſtores the chearful light: 
Then ſhalt our herald to th' Atrides ſent, 

o Before their ſhips, proclaim my ſon's intent. 
Next let a-truce be aſk'd, that Troy may burn 
Her flaughter'd heroes, and their bones in- urn; 
That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, 
And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide! 


extremely natural to the indulgent character and eaſy nature 
of the old King, of which the whole Trojan war is a proof; 
but I could wiſh Homer had not juſt in this place celebrated 
his wiſdom in calling him Owgy wires d4Tdrof)@. Spenda- 
1 refers this blindneſs of Priam to the power of fate, the 
time now approaching when Trey was to be puniſh'd for its in- 
juſtice, Something like this weak fondneſs of a father is des 
ſcribed in the ſcripture, in the ſtory of David and Abſalom, 

5. 451. Next let a truce be ask'd.) The conduct of Hemer in 
this place is remarkable: He makes Priam propoſe in council 
to ſend to the Greeks to ask a truce to bury the dead. This 
the Greeks themſelves had before derermin'd to propoſe : But 
it — more honourable to his count rey, the Poet makes the 
Trejan herald prevent any propolition that could be made by 
the Greeks, Thus they are r<queſted to do what they them- 
ſelves were about to requeſt, and have the honour to comply 
| with a propoſal which they themſelves would otherwile have 
His taken as a fayour, Enſt athins. 
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455 The Monarch ſpoke: the warriors ſnatch'd with 


(Each at his poſt in arms) a ſhort repaſte. (haſte 


Soon as the roſy morn had wak'd the day, | 
To the black ſhips Idaus bent his way; 
There to the ſons of Mars in council found, 


* 40 He rais d his voice: The hoſts ſtood liſt'ning round. 


Ye ſons of Atreus, and ye Greeks give ear! 
The words of Troy, and Troy's great Monarch hear. 
Pleas'd may ye hear (ſo heav'n ſucceed my pray 'rs) 
What Paris, author of the war, declares. . 


v. 456: Each at his poſt in arms) We have here the manner 
of the Trojans taking their repaſt: Not promiſcuouſly, bus 
each at his poſt. Hemer was ſenſible that military men ought 
DOt to remit their guard, even while they refreſh themſelves, 
but in every action diſplay the ſoldier. Euftathiys, 

5. 461. The ſpeech of Idæus.] The propoſit'on of reſtoring 
the treaſures, and not Helen, is ſent as from Paris only; in 
which his father ſeems to permit him to trear by himſelf as 
a ſqyereign Prince, and the ſole apthor of the war. But the 
herald feems to exceed his commiſſion in what he tells the 
Greeks. Paris only offe:*d to reftore the treaſures, he took 


from Greece, not including thoſe he brought from $:don and. 


other coaſts, where he touch'd in his voyage: But Idæus here 

proffers all that he brought ro Trey. He adds, as from him- 

ſelf, «wiſh that Paris had perifh'd in that voyage, Some an- 

cient expoſitors ſuppoſe thoſe words to be ſpoken aſide, or 

in a low voice, as it is uſual in Dramatic Poetry. But with- 
out that ſalve, a generous love for the welfare of his coun- 
trey might tranſport Ide: into ſome warm expreſſions againſt 

the author of its woes. He lays aſide the Herald to ad che 
Patriot, and ſpeaks with indignation againſt Paris, that he 
may influence the Grecian captains to give a fayqurable an- 
(wer. Euftathins, _ ie 
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The ſpoils and treaſures he to Illion bore, 

On had he periſh'd e er they touch d our ſhore) | 

He proffers injur'd Greece; with large encreaſe 

Of added Trojan wealth, to buy the peace. 

But, to reſtore the beauteous bride again, 

This Greece demands, and Troy requeſts in vain. 

Next, O ye chiefs! we aſk a truce to burn 

Our ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones in urn. 

That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, 

And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide 

The Greeks gave ear, but none the ſilence broke; 

At length Tydides roſe, and riſing ſpoke. 

0h take not, friends! defrauded of your fame, 

Their proffer'd wealth, nor ev'n the Spartan dame. | 
Let 


5. 475. The Greeks gave ear, but none the ſilence. broke.) This 
ilence of the Greeks might naturally proceed from an opi- 
don, that however deſirous they were to put an end to this 
long war, Menelaus would never conſent to relinquiſh Helen, 
viich was the thing infiſted upon by Pari. Enftarbins accounts 
for it in anothec manner, and it is from him M. Dacier has 
luken her remark. The Princes (ſays he) were filent, be- 
cauſe it was the part of Agamemnon to determine in matters of 
this nature; and Agamemnen, is. filent, being willing to hear 
the iaciinations of the Princes. By this means he avoided 
tie imputation of expoling the Greeks to dangers for his ad- 
uage and glory; lince he only gave the anſwer which was 
put into his mouth by the Princes, with the general applauſe 
of the army. en 

J. 477. Ob take net, Greeks, &c.] There is a peculiar deco- 
um iu making Dromed the author of this advice, to reject e- 

| „ ven 
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L. et conqueſt make them ours: Fate ſhakes their wal, 
480 And Trey already totters to her fall. 
Th' admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 
With gen'ral ſhouts return'd him loud acclaim. 
Then thus the King of Kings rejects the peace: 
Herald! in him thou hear'ſt the voice of Greece. 
485 For what remains; let fun' ral flames be fed 
With heroes corps: I war not with the dead: 
Go ſearch your ſlaughter'd chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratify the Manes of the ſlain. 
Be witneſs, Jove, whoſe thunder rolls on high! 


485090 He ſaid, and rear'd his ſceptre to the ſky. 


To ſacred Troy, where all her Princes lay 

To watt th' event, the herald bent his way. 
He came, and ſtanding in the midſt, explain'd 
The peace rejected, but the truce obtain'd.. 

495 Strait to their ſey'ral cares the Trojans move, 
Some ſearch the plain, ſome. fell the ſounding grove. 
Nor leſs the Greeks, deſcending on the ſhore, 
Hew'd the green foreſts, and the bodies bore. 


ven Helen herſelf if ſhe were offer'd;. this hãd not agreed with 
an amorous husband like Menelaus, nor with a cunning politi- 
cian like Viyſes, nor with a wiſe old man like Neftor, But it 
is proper to Diomed, not only as a young feasleſs-warrior, but 
as he is in particular an enemy to the eſts of 'Venws. 

8 | 
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nd now from forth the chambers-of the main, 

To ſhed his ſacred light on earth again, 

Aroſe the golden chariot of the day, 

And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. 

I mingled throngs the Greet and Trojan train 

Thro' heaps of carnage fearch'd the mournful plain. 
ſcarce could the friend his ſlaughter d friend explore, 
With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 
The wounds they walſh'd, their pious tears they ſhed,, 
And, laid along their cars, deplor'd the dead. 

Sage Priam check'd their grief: With filent haſte 


The bodies decent on the piles were plac' d: 


With melting hearts the cold remains they. burn d; 
And ſadly ſto w,, to facred Troy return'd. 
Nor leſs the Greeeky their pious ſorrows. ſhed, 

And decent on the pile diſpoſe the dead; 


5. 508. And, laid along the cars.]'Theſe probably were not cha- 
nots, but carriages z. for Homer makes Nefor ſay in y. 332, of 
the orig. that this was to be done with mules and oxen, which 
nere not commonly join'd to chariots, and the word xuxai-- 
nou there may — 2 to any vehicle that runs on 
wheels. Aung bg ies indifferently plau/irum and cnrrus;. 
and our Engliſh word car implies either. But if they did uſe 
chariots in bearing their dead, it is at leaſt evident, that thoſe 
chariots-were drawn by mules and oxen at funeral folemni- 
ties, Homer's uſing the word du and not d eg, confirms: 
this opinion. . 4 


The 


— 
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515 The cold remains conſume with equal care; 
And ſlowly, ſadly, to their fleet repair. 
Now, e're the morn had ſtreak d with red'ning light 
The doubtful confines of the day and night ; 

. About the dying flames the Greeks appear'd, 

$20 And round the pile a gen'ral tomb they rear'd, 
Then, to fecure the camp and naval pow'rs, 

They rais'd embattel d walls with lofty tow'rs: 
From 


v. 521. Then, to ſecure the camp, &c.] Homer has been ac- 
cus'd of an offence againſt probability, in cauſing. this fortif- 
cation to be made ſo late as in the laſt year of the war, M. 
Dacier anſwers to this objection, That the Greeks had no oc- 
caſion for it till the departure of Achilles: He alone was 
greater defence to them; and Hemer had told the reader in : 
preceding book, that the Trojons never dutſt venture out of 
the walls of Troy while Achilles fought : theſe intrenchments 
therefore ſerve to raiſe the glory of his principal hero, ſince 

they become neceffary as ſoon as he withdraws his aid. She 
might have added, that Achilles himſelf ſays all this, and 
makes Homer's apology in the ninth book, y. 460. The ſame 
author, ſpeaking of this fortification, ſeems to doubt whe- 
ther the uſe of intrenching camps was known in the Trojan 
war, and is rather inclin'd to think Romer botrow'd it from 
what was practiſed in his own time, But I believe (if we con- 
ſider the caution with which he has been obſerved, in ſome 
inſtances already given, to preſerve the manners of the age 
he writes of, in conttadiſtinction to-what was practis'd in his 
own ;) we may reaſonably conclude the art of fortification 
was in uſe even fo long before him, and in the degree of pet- 
fection that · he here deſcribes it. If it was. not, aud if Homer 
was fond of deſcribing an improvement in this art made. in 
| his own days: nothing could be better contrived than his 
feigning Neſtor to be the author of it, whoſe wiſdom and ex- 
perience in war render'd it probable that he might carry " 
projects 
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From ſpace to, ſpace were ample gates around, 


or paſling chariots; and a trench profound, 
Of large extent; and deep in earth below 
grong piles infix'd ſtood adverſe to the foe. 


So toil'd the Greeks; Mean while the Gods above 
1 ſhining circle round their father Jove, © 

_ 9/4 | Amaz'd 
nojects farther than the reſt of his contemporaries. We have 
ere a fortification as petfect as any in the modern times: 
A ſtrong wall is thrown up, towers are built upon it from 
ſpace to ſpace, gates ate made to iſſue out at, and a ditch 
2 deep, wide and long, to all which paliſades are added 


o compleat it. l | 
J. 527, Meanwhile the God.] The fiction of this wall raiſed 


by the Greeks, has given no little advantage to Homer's Poem, 


in furniſhing him with an opportunity of changing the ſcene, 
ind in a great degree the ſubje& and accidents of his battels ; 
o that the following deſcriptions of war are totally different 
fom all the foregoing. He takes care at the firſt mention 
of it to fix. in, us a great idea of this work, by making the 
Gods immediately concern'd about it. We ſee Neptune jea- 
lous leſt the glory of his on work, the walls of Troy, ſhould 
te effaced by it; and Jupiter comforting him with a prophecy 
that it ſhall be totally deſtroy'd in a ſhort time. Homer was 
ſeaſivle that as this was a building of his imagination only, 
ind not founded (like many other of his deſcriptions) upon 
ſme antiquities or traditions of the countrey, ſo poſterit 

night convict him of a falſity, when no remains of any ſuc 

wall ſhould be ſeen on the coaſt. Therefore (as Ar:fotle ob- 
ſerves) he has found this way to clude the cenſure of an im- 
probable fiction: The word of Fove was fulfilled, the hands 
of the Gods, the force of the rivers, and the waves of the 
a, demoliſh'd it. In the twelfth book he digreſſes from the 
ſubjet of his Poem, to deſcribe the execution of this pro- 
phecy. The verſes there are very noble, and have given 
the hint to Milten for thoſe in which he accounts . the 


% 
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Amaz'd beheld the wondrous works of man: 
530 Then he, whoſe trident ſhakes the earth, began. 
What mortals henceforth ſhall our pow'r adore, 
Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 
If the proud Grecians thus ſucceſsful boaſt 
Their riſing bulwarks on the ſea-beat coaſt? 
535See the long walls extending to the main, 
No God conſulted, and no victim ſlain ! 
Their fame ſhall fill the world's remoteſt ends; 
s Wide, as the morn her golden beam extends, 
While old Labmedon's divine abodes, 
$40 Thoſe radiant ſtructures rais d by lab'ring Gods, 
Shall, raz'd and loſt, in long oblivion ſleep. 
Thus ſpoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 
Th' Almighty Thund'rer with a frown replies, 
That clouds the world, and blackens half the ſkies 


* 


—_ 


ſame poetical manner, for the vaniſfung of. the texreſtr, 


paradiſe. 


All fountains of the deep- 

Broke up, ſhatl heave the ocean to nuſurp * 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 

«Above the higheſt hills: Then ſhall this mount 
Of Paradiſe by might of wave, be mer 

Ont of its place, puſhd by the horned flood, 

With all its verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river te the op* ning gulf, X 
And there take root an iſland falt and bare, 

Ts haunt of ſeals and ores, and ſca- meuus clang. 


Strong 
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ſtrong God of Ocean! thou, whoſe rage can make 
The ſolid earth's eternal baſis ſhake ! 
What cauſe of fear from mortal works could move 
The meaneſt ſubje of our realms above? 
Where-e'er the ſun's refulgent rays are caſt, 
Thy pow'r is honour'd, and thy fame ſhall laſt. 
But yon' proud work no future age ſhall view, 
No trace remain where once the glory grew. 
The ſapp'd foundations by thy force ſhall fall, 
And whelm'd beneath thy waves, drop the huge wall 
[Vaſt drifts of ſand ſhall change the former ſhore; 
. The ruin vaniſh'd, and the name no more. 
Thus they in heav'n: while, o'er the Grecian traln, 
The rolling ſun deſcending to the main 
» beheld the finiſh'd work. Their bulls they flew; 
S hack from the tents the ſav'ry vapors flew. 
And now the fleet, arriv'd from Lemnos ſtands, 
With Bacchus bleſlings chear'd the gen'rous bands. 


v. 560. And now the fleet, & c.] The verſes from hence to 
the end of the book, affords us the knowledge of ſome points 
of hiſtory and antiquity. As that Tan had a ſon by Hypſipyle, 
rho ſucceeded his mother in the kingdom of Lm. That 
the iſle of Lemne was anciently famous-for its wines, and 
drove a traffick in them; and that coined money was not in 
uſe in the time of the Trojan war, but the trade of countries 
carry'd on by exchange in groſs, braſs, oxen, ſlaves, &c. I 
muſt not forget the particular term uled here for ſlave, ar- 
Aredoy, which is literally the ſame with our modern word 
ng frotman, Of 


an. 
ore, 
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\ 


Of fragrant wines the rich Eunaus ſent 

A thouſand meaſures to the royal tent. 1 
565 (Eunaus, whom Hypſipyle of yore 

To Jaſon, ſhepherd of his people, bore) 

The reſt they purchas'd at their proper coſt, 

And well the plenteous freight ſupply'd the hoſt: 

Each,, in exchange, proportion'd. treaſures gave; 
570 Some braſs, or iron, ſome an oxe, or ſlave. 

All night. they feaſt, the Greek and Trojan pow'rs; 

Thoſe on the fields, and theſe within their tow'rs, 

| But Jove averſe the ſigns of wrath diſplay d, 

And ſhot red light nings thro' the gloomy ſhade: 
575 Humbled they ſtood; pale horror ſeiz'd on all, 

While the deep thunder ſhook th' aerial hall. 

Each pour'd to Jove before the bowl was crown'd, 

And large libations drench'd the thirſty ground; 

Then late refreſh'd with fleep from toils of fight, 
580 Enjoy'd the balmy bleflings of the night. 


v. 575. But Jove averſe, &c.] The ſigns by which Jun 
here ſhews his wrath againſt the Grecians, te a prelude to 
thoſe more open declarations of his anger which follow in 
the next b&ok, and prepare the mind of the reader for that 
machine, which might otherwiſe ſeem too bold and. violent. 
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The ſecond battel, and the diſtreſs o 
the Greeks... 28 


Uer: TER aſſembles à council of the Deities, and thre 
tens them with the pou of Tartarus if they aſſiſt e 
ther ſide : Minerva only obtains of him that ſhe may d 
rect the Greeks by her counſels. The armies join batttl; 
Jupiter on mount Ida weighs in his balances the fates » 
both , and affrights the Greeks with his thunders and 
lightnings.. Neſtor alone continues in the field in gr: 
, danger; Diomed relieves him; whoſe exploits, and thi 
of Hector, are excellently deſcribed. Juno endeavour 
to animate Neptune to the aſſiſtance of the Greeks, þ 
in vain. The acts of Teucer, who is at length wow 
ded by Hector, and carry'd off. Juno and Minery 
prepare to aid the Grecians, but are reſtrained by Iris, 
ſens from Jupiter. The night puts an end 10 the battd, 
Hector eontinues the feld, (the-Greeks bring driven n 
their fortification before the ſhips) and gives orders to ket) 
the watch all night in the camp, to prevent the enemy 
from re-imbarking and eſcaping by flight. They kindl: 
fires through all the field, and-paſs the night under arm. 
The time of ſeven and twenty days 1s employed from 
the opening of the Poem to the end of this book. The 
ſcene herg (except of the celeſtial machines) lies in the 
feld toward the 922 ore. 


4 


THE 
*EIGHTH BOOK 
OF THE 
' UROR A now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with roſy light the dewylawn; 


.' WhenJove conven'd the ſenate ofthe ſkies, 
high Olympus cloudy tops ariſe. 


The 


5. 

rom . N ” i 

De ner,, Ine moſt! of the Greeks, is thought to have tra- 
the Wii's into As, and brought from the prie there; not on- 


their learning, but their manner of conveying it in fables 
| hieroglyphicks; This is neteffary to be conſider'd b 
ſe who would thoroughly penetrate into the beauty an 
gn of many patts of this Author: For whoever refleQs 
this was the mode of learning in thoſe times, will make 


doubt but there are feyeral wylteries both of narural and 
| m 


E 


* 


5The Sire of Gods his awful filence broke: 


Witt 
The heav'ns attentive trembled As he ſpoke, And 
Celeſtial ſtates, immortal Gods! give'ear, Mi; d 


Hear our decree, and rev'rence what ye hear; Wi: f 
The fix'd decree which not all heav'n can move; ¶ Let 
10 Thou Fate! fulfil it; and ye;pow'rs! approve! I And 
What God but enters yon' forbidden field, Leay 
Who yields affiftance, or but wills to yield; Join 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, Let 
Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heavn wn. 
IF Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 
Loy in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan, 
& 4 — A. | 3 WW mon 
moral philoſophy involy'd in his fictions, which otherviſe 
the literal meaning appear too trivial ox irrational; and it 
but juſt, when theſe are not plain or immediately intelligibl 
to imagine that ſomething of this kind may be hid und 
them. ' Nevertheleſs, as Hemer travell'd not with a direct vie 
of writing philoſophy or theology, ſo he might often uſe the 
hieroglyphical fables and traditions as embelliſhments of! 


poetry only, without taking the pains to open their myſtic 
meaning to his readers, and perhaps without diving ve 


And 


- deeply into it himſelf, 


V. 16. Low in the dark Tartarean Gulf, &c.] This opinion Mun 
Tartar, the place of torture for the inppious aſter deat the 
might be taken from the «£gyprians: fot it ſeems not ini in e 
probable, as ſome writers have obſerved, that ſome traditighf fur, 
might then be ſpread in the Eaſtern parts of the world, ff y. 
the fall pf the angels, the puniſhment of the damned, all aior 
other ſacred truths were afterwards. more fully explain'd 2 Euf 
taught by the Prophets and Apoſtles. Theſe Hemer ſeem tiff of « 
allude to in this and other paſſages; as where Vulcan is (aid WY them 


be preciple es from heaven in the fiiſt book, where Jo my 
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With burning chains fix d to the brazen floors, © 
And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 

s deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 

:s from that centre to th' ethereal world. 

ve; I Let him who tempts me, dread thoſe dire abodes 
| MW and know, th' Almighty is the God of Gods. 
League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 

ſoin all, and try th' omnipotence of Jove: | 


» let down our golden, everlaſting chain, Nania 
au Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav 'n, and earth, and 


Strive 


W: threatens Mars with Tartarus in the fifth, and where the Dz- 
mon of Diſcord is caſt out of heaven in the nineteenth. ' Vir- 
gl has tranſlated a part of theſe lines in the ſixth «/Eneid, 


Tum Tartars: ipſe 
Bis patet in praceps tantum, tenditqus ſub n » al 
NQuantus ad athereum colt Tape, Ol Olympum, E 


and Milton in his firſt book, | 


Ar far rem from God and light of bea, | 
Ar from the cenere thrice to th utmoſt pole, 


It may not be unpleaſing juſt to obſerve the bade in 
theſe three great Poets, as if they had vied with each other, 
in extending this idea of the depth of hell. Homer ſays as 
fur, Virgil twice as far, Milton thrice, 

. 25. Let down aur golden everlaſting chain.] The various opi- 
tions of the ancients concerning this paſſage are collected by 
Euftathius. Jupiter ſays, If he belds this chain of getd, the force 
of all the Geds is le to draw bim dewn, but be can draw np | 
them, the ſeas, and the earth, and tand the whole univerſe to 
1 ww think chat Faite ſigniſies the Æuber, _—_ 

01, 


the ſceptre ought to be fway'd ty one hind, and that all the 


Pyihagoras firſt learn'd it from them. They held that the 
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Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 


Ve ſtrive in vain! If I but ſtretch this hand, Ar 
301 heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the land, Fo 
a1 ente f . \ Ar 


E222 


den chain the Sus: If the Æther did not temper the rays of the 
ſun as they paſs thro* it, his beams would not only drink uy 
and exhale the Ocean in vapours, but alſo exhale the moiſture A 
from the veins of the earth, which is the cement that holds T 
it together: by which means the whole creation wauld become : 
una@ive, and all its powers ſuſpended. 

Others affirm, that by this golden chain may be meant the 
days of the world's duration, „ e a:wy©®', which are as it 
were painted by the luſtre of the ſun, and follow one another 
in a ſucceſſive chain till they arrive at their final period; 
While F«p:uer or the Ether which the ancients call'd the foul 
of all things) till remains unchanged. 

Plato in Bin Theater. ſays that by this golden chain is meant 
the ſun, whoſe rays enliven all nature, and cement the parts 
of the univerſee. % 260-8 ant 

The Storcks will have it, that by F-piter is implied Deſtiny, 
which over- rules every thing both upon and above the earth, 

Others [delighted with their own conceits) imagine that 
Hemer intended to repieſeut the excellence of -monarchy ; that 


wheels of government ſhould be put in motion by one perton, 
But I fanſy a much better interpretation may be found for 

this, if we allow, (as there is great reaſon to believe) that the 

e/£g yp'iens unde. food the true ſyſtem of the world, aud that 


planets were kept in their orbits by gravitation upon the (un, 
which Was therefore call'd Fouts dar er; and ſometi nes by the 
ſua (as Apereb u inf r sS vs) is meant Jupiter himſelf: We (ce 
too that the moſt preva ling opiuion of antiquit v fixes it to 
the %; 10, that I thiyk, it Mil be uo ſtrained interpretation 
to ſay, chat by the inability of che Gust to pull. upner out of I bab! 


his place with this <4tcy&y may. be underſtood the ſuperior a. © 
tzaQiyetoice,ot the ſun, whereby he continues unmoved, and ſpok 
' draws all the zeſt of the planets towards him. [add 
hs - IS: . £433 rf} is \ + 4.3 2+ 4149 IAC FER" athi, 

% | .1i .-I fx Fol 
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1 


l fix the chain to great Olympus” height, 5 
And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my ſight? | | 7 
For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above; 55 # 
And ſuch are Men, and Gods, compar'd to Jove. 


5 Th' Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the pow'rs reply, | : 


A rev'rend horror filenc'd all the ſky ; b 

Trembling they ſtood before their ſov'reign's look ; 

At length his beſt-beloy'd, the pow r of Wiſdom | poke. 
Oh firſt and greateſt ! God, by Gods ador'd! 


owe own thy might, our father and our Lord! 


8 Y 
17 11 # L F "3 


v. 35. TP Alnithty ſpoke.) Homes in this whole paſſage plain- 
ly ſhews his belief of one ſupteme, omnipotent God, whom 
he introduces with a majeſty and ſuperiority worthy the great 
mler of the Univerſe, Accordingly F»/ftin Martyr cires it as a 
proof of our Author's attributing the power and government 
of all things to one firſt God, whoſe divinity'is ſo far ſupetior 
to all other Deities, that if compared to him, they may be 
rank'd among mottals. Amos. dd gentes, Upon this account, 
and with the authority of that learned father, I have ventur* 
to apply to Jupiter in this place ſich appellafives as ate ſuitabl 
to the ſupreme Deity: a der I would be cautious of uſin 
in many other paſfayges where the notions and deſeriptions 
our Author 5 be own'd i how unworthy of the divinity. 
v. 39. O f and greateſt! &c.] Homer is not only to be ad- 
mir'd for keeping up the characters of his Heroes, but for a- 
dapting his Tpeeches to the characters of his Gods. Had Ju- 
" here given che reply} ſhe would have begun with ſome mark 
of reſentmear, but Pallas is all ſubmiſſion ; Juno would to- 
bably have conttallicted him, but Palla only begs leave tb be 
ſorry for thoſe whom ſhe muſt not aſſiſt; June would have 
ſpoken) with we prerbgative of à wife, but Palla: makes her 
addreſs with the obſcquioulneſs of e daughter. EA 


fathins, 


i 


1 But 
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But ah! permit to pity human ſtate: = 
If not to help, at leaſt lament their fate. — 
From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 
With arms unaiding mourn our Argives ſlain; 
45 Yet grant my counſels ſtill their breaſts may move, 
Or all muſt periſh 1 in the wrath of Jove. 
The cloud-compelling God her ſuit approv'd, 
And ſmil'd ſuperior on his beſt-beloy'd. 
Then call'd his courſers, and his chariot took; | 
JO The ſtedfaſt firmament beneath them ſhook; 
Rapt by th' ethereal ſteeds the chariot roll d; 
Braſs were their hoofs, their curling ma nes of gold. 
Of heav'ns undroſſy gold the God's ks 
Refulgent, flaſh'd-intolerable day. 


J High on the throne he ſhines: His courſers fly 


Between th' extended earth and flarry. 4. * 
But when to Idas topmoſt height he came, 
(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game) 
Where o'er her pointed ſummits. proudly rais d, 
60 His fane breath ' d odours, and his altar blaz'd: 
There, from his rafiant car, the ſacred sire 
Of Gods and men releas d the ſteeds of fie: 
Blue ambient miſts th' immortal ſteeds anne d, 
High on the my tus ſeat he placd; 


Thence 


ace 


— 


% 
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65Thence his broad eye the ſubje& world ſurveys, 
The town, and tents, and navigable ſeas, 

Now had the Grecians ſnatch'd a ſhort repaſte, 
And buckled on their ſhining arms with haſte. 


Troy rowꝛ'd as ſoon; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 

The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 

Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſky plain: 


y. 69. Foy. on this dreadful day The fate of fathers, wives, and 
infants lay.] It may be neceſſary to explain, why the Trojans 
thought themſelves obliged to fight in order to defend their 
wives and children. One would think they might have kept 
within their walls; the Grecians made no attempt to batter 
them, neither were they inveſted ; and the country was open 
on all ſides except towards the ſea, to give them proviſions. 
The moſt natural thought is, that they and their auxiliaries 
being very numerous, could not ſubſiſt but from a large 
country about them; and perhaps not without the fea, and 
the rivers, where the Greeks encamp'd : That in time the Greeks 
would have ſurrounded them, and block'd up every avenue to 
their town: That they thought themſelves oblig'd to defend 
the country with all the inhabitants of it; and that indeed 
at firſt this was rather a war between two nations, and be- 
came not properly a ſiege till afterwards, ; 

v. 71, The gates un folding, &c.] There is a wonderful ſubli- 
mity tn theſe lines; one ſees in the deſcription the gates of 
a warlike city. thrown open, and an army pouring foxth ; 
— * the trampling of men and hoiſes ruſhing to the 

attel. , 

Theſe verſes are, as Eafathius obſerves, only a repetition of 
a former paſſage ; which ſhews that the Poet was particularly 
pleas'd with them, and that he was not aſham'd of a repett- 
tion, when he could not expreſs the ſame image more 
pily than he had already done. . F L 


K 3 Men, 


Men, ſteede, and chariots ſnake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſo und. 
7 \nd now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies dos d, 


To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd, 
Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy legions drew, 
The founding darts in iron tempeſts flew, : 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous eries, 
80 Trium phant ſhouts and dying groans ariſe; 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fie ds are dy'd, 
And laughter d heroes ſwell the dreadful tide, 
Long as the morning beams encreaſing bright, 
O'er heav'ns clear azure ſpread the ſacred light; 
85 Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battel goar'd with equal wounds. 
But when the Sun the height of heav'n aſcends; 


The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales fuſpends, 5 
it 


v. 84. The ſocred light.] Homer deſcribing the advance of the 
day from morning till noon, calls it ige, or ſacred, ſays 
Euſtathins, who gives this reaſon for it, becauſe that part of 
the day was allotred to ſacrifice and religious —_— | 

V. 88. The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales Tepe. This figure 
repreſenting God as weighing the deſtinies of men in his ba- 
lances, was firſt made uſe of in holy writ. In the book of 
Fob, which i acknowledg'd to be one of the moſt ancient 
of the ſcriptures, he prays to be wergh'd in an even balance, 
that God may know his integrity. Daniel declares from God to 

-Gelſbazzar, thou art weighed-in the balances, and found light: And 
Proverbs, ch. xvi. v. 11. A juft weight and balance are the Lord's, 
Our Author has it again in the twenty ſecond Iliad, and it 

| Fog appear'd 


* 
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With equal hand: In theſe explor'd the fate 
9 Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty weight. 
Preſs d 


appear'd ſo beautiful to ſucceeding Poets, th 

we are told by Plutarch de aud, Poets) writ a whole tragedy 5 
on this foundation, which he called Pſycheſtaſia, or the wer 
ing of ſo«/s. In this he introduced The'rs and Aurora ftandi 
on e'ther ſide of Juyner's ſcales, and praying each for her ſoa 
while the heroes. foughr. _ Le REES | 


— 


1 1 wt. * => 


x mire 83 x wilds iniran AA, 
Ey & iriver dys xnev Tarmns3 40 Fardmie, 7 
"Eaxs 5 Mora natoy* pine d "Exlog@* a , dug. 


It has been copied by Virgil in the laſt Ænucid. 


Jupiter ipſe duas guat txamine lances 
Suftinet, & fata imponit diverſa dus rum: ; 
Quem damnet labor, & qua vergat pondere lethum. 


1 cannot agree. with Madam Dacier that theſe verſes are infe- 
rior to Homer's ;, but +6145 obſerves with fome colour, that 
the application of them is not ſo juſt as in our Author; for 
Virgil had made Juns ſay before, that Turnus would certainly 
periſh, 1 a 

Nunc juvenem imparibus video concurrere fatii, 

Parcarumque dies & Vis inimica prapinquat. 


that Æſcbylus (as 


So that there was leſs reaſon for weighiog his fate with that | 


of Areas after that declaration, . Scaliger rrifles miſerably , 


when he ſays Jane might have learn'd this from the fates, 


tho' Jupiter did not know it, before he conſulted them by 
weighing the ſcales. But Macrobins's excuſe in behalf of Virgel 
is much better worth regard: 1 ſhall tranſcribe it entire, as it 
is perhaps the fineſt period in all that author. He: & alia ig- 
no/cenda Virgilio, qui ſtudii circa Homerum nimietate excedit modum. 
Et reverg non paterat non in aligubus. minor uideri, qui per omnem 
pot im ſuam has os Br acipns u arche'ypo, Acriter enim in Ho- 
merum oculos .t'endit, ut aniularerur ejus non medo magn - tudinemn ſed 
& ſumplicitatem, & preſentiam orattonts, & tacitam majejtatem, Hine 

K 4 ders 
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Preſs'd with its load the Grecian balance lies, 
Low ſunk on earth, the Trojan ſtrikes the ies. 


di ver ſarum inter hereas ſuas perſonarum varia magnificatio ; hinc Des- 
rum jut erpoſitio, hinc anterita fabuloſa, hinc affectuum naturalium 
expreſſio, hinc monumentorum Perſecutio, hinc parabolarum exaggera- 
tio, hinc torrentis orationis ſonitus, hinc rerum ſingularum cum ſplen- 
dare faſtigiam, Sat. I. v. c. 13. 1 
As tothe aſcent or deſcent of the ſcales, Fuſlalbius explains 
it in this manner. The deſcent of the ſcale toward earth ſig- 
nifies unhappineſs and death, the earth being the place of 
misfortune and mortality; the mounting of it ſignifies pro- 
ſperity and life, the ſuperior regions being the ſeats of felicity 
and immortality. Je" | 
Mitron has admirably improy*d upon this fine fiction, and 
with an alteration agreeable to a-Ghriſtian Poet. He feigns 
that the Almighty weighed Satan in ſuch ſcales, but judici- 
ouſly makes this difference, that the mounting of his ſcale 
denoted ill fucceſs ; whereas the ſame circumſtanee in Homer 
points the victory. His resſon was, becauſe Satan was immor- 
tal, and therefore the ſinking of his ſcale could not ſignify 
death, but the mounting of it did his /ightneſ7, conformabie 
to the expreſſion we juſt now cited from Damel, 


- Th? Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heav*n his golden ſcales, yet ſoen 
Berween Aſtræa and the Scorpion ſign : 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigb' d, 
The pendulous rownd earth, with balanc'd air, 
In ceunterpoiſe ; now ponders all events, 
Barrels and realms : In theſe he put two weight, 
Phe ſequel ea h of parting and of fight: 
Tue latter quick wp-flew and kick!d the beam. 


I believe upbn the whole this may with juſtice be prefert'd 
both to Homer's and Virgs's, on account of the beautiful allu- 
ſion to the ſign of Libra in the heavens, and that noble ima- 
gination of the Maker's weighing the whole world at the crea- 
tion, and all the events of it ſince; ſo correſpondent at once 
to philoſophy, and to the ſtyle of the ſcriptures... 


% 


Then 


B 
T 
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Then Jove from 1da's top his horrors ſpreads; 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads; 
Thick light'nings flaſh: the mutt'ring thunder rolls; 

Their ſtrength he withers, and unmans their ſouls. 


9 

ond | | | Before 
* | | h | 7 
l 5. 93. Then Jove from Ida's top, &e.] This diſtreſs of the 
Greeks being ſuppos'd, Fupiter's preſence was 3 neceſ- 
g- ſary to bring them into it: for the inferior Gods that were 
of friendly to Greece were rather more in number and ſuperior in 
uy force to thoſe that fayour'd Trey ; and the Poet had ſhew'd be- 
ty fore, when both armies were left to themſelves, that the 

Greeks could overcome the Trojans ; beſides, it would have 

nd been an indelible reflexion upon his countrymen to have been 
ns vanquiſh'd by a ſmaller number. Therefore nothing leſs than 
he the immediate interpoſition of Fuprter was roquilice, which 


ſhews the wonderful addreſs of the Poet in his machinery. 
Virgil makes Turnus ſay in the laſt %, 


Dii me terrent & Fwpiter boſtir, 


And indeed this defeat of the Greeks ſeems more to their glo- 
ry than all their . ſince even Jupiters omnipotence 
could with difficulty effect it. 

V. 95. Thick lightning flaſb.] This notion of Fupiter's decla- 
ring againſt the Greeks by thunder and lightning, is drawn 
(ſays Dacier) from truth itſelf: 1 Sam. cb. vil. And as Samuel 
was offering up the burnt-offering, the Philiſtines drew near to bat= 
tel againſt Iſrael: But the Lord thunder d with a great thunder on 
that day upon the Philiſtines, and diſcomfired them, and they were 
ſmitten before Iſrael. To which may be added that in the xviit. 
Pſalm, The Lord thunder d in the heavens, and the Higheſt gave his 
voice; hailftenes and coals of fire, Tea, he ſent ont his arrows and 
4 ſcattered them; he fhot out light” nings and diſcomfited them. | 


lu- Upon occaſion of the various ſucceſſes given by Jupiter, now 
la- to Cberlans, now to Trojans, whom he ſuffers to periſh inter- 
4 changeably ; ſome have fanſy'd this ſuppoſition injurious to 


cc the nature of the ſovereign being, as repreſenting him 'varia- 
ble or inconſtant in his rewards and puniſhments. It ma 
be anſwer dy that as God makes uſe of ſome people to chaſtiſe 


en K 5 others, 


5 
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Before his, wrath the trembling hoſts retire ; N. 
The God in terrors, and the ſkies on fire. N. 
Nor great NAomeneus that fight could bear, U. 
100 Nor each ſtern Ajax, thunderbolts of war: TH 
| ; a J Fig 
others; and none are totally void of crimes, he often decrees 
to puniſh thole very perſons for lefler fins, whom he makes Cu 
his inftruments to puniſh others for greater: ſo purging them 
from their own iniquities before they become worthy to be Ma 
chaſtiſers of other men's. This is the caſe of the Greeks here, 
whom Fupiter permits to ſuffer many ways, tho' he had de- Pay 
ſtin'd them to revenge the rape of Helen upon Trey. There is 
a hiftory in the Bible juſt of this nature. In the 20"*® chapter SCA 
of Judges, the Iſraelite are commanded to make war againſt 10Th 
the tbe of Benjamin, to puniſh a rape on the wife of a Levite 
committed in the city of G/4eah: When they have laid ſiege Wh 
to the place, the Benjamites ſally upon them with ſo much vi- 
gonr, that a great number of the beſiegers ate deſtroyed : Por 
They are aſtoniſh'd at theſe defeats, as having undertakea the 
ſiege in obedience to the command of God: But they are ſtill Thi 
order'd to perſiſt, till at length they burn the city, and almoſt 
extinguiſh the race of Benjamin, There are many inſtances in The 
ſcripture, when heaven is repreſented to change its decrees 
according to the repentance or relapſes of men: Hezechias is But 
order'd to prepare for death, and afterwards fifteen years are . 
added to his life. It is foretold to Achal, that he ſhall petiſh C1 
mifecably, and then upon his humiliation God defers the pu- 
niſhment till rhe reign of his ſneceſſor, &c. 

I muſt confeſs, that in compating paſſages of the ſacred 
books with dur Author, one ought to uſe a great deal of cau- Nejtor 
tion and reſpe&t. If there are ſome places in ſcripture that of th 
in compliance to human underſtanding repreſent the Deity as fingly 

acting by motives like thoſe of men; there *are infinitely conſte 
more that ſhew him as he is, all perfection, juſtice, and be- any 01 
neficence;z whereas in Hemer the general tenor of the poem by wh 
repreſents Japiter as a being ſubject to paſſion, inequali y, daunt 
and imperfecton. I think M. Dacrer has carty'd theſe com- that i. 
pariſous too fat. and is too zealous to defend him upon eve- this d. 
zy occaſtoa ia the points of theology and docttine. — 

hh inclin 


Nor * he 
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Nor he, the King of Men, th' farm fuſtain d; 

Neſtor alone amidſt the ſtorm remain d. 9 

Unwilling he remain'd, for Paris” dart 

Had pierc'd his courſer in a mortal part; 


1 

= 

il 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


J Fix'd inthe forehead where the ſpringing mane 
Curl'd o'er the brow, it ſtung him to the brain z 

| Mad with his anguiſh, he begins to rear, 8 

Paw with his hoofs aloft, and laſh the air. 

Scarce had his falchion cut the reins, and freed 

io Th' incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed, 

When dreadful Hecfor, thund'ring thro' the war, 

pour'd to the tumult on his whirling Is: 

That day had ftretch'd beneath his matchleſs hand 

The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, 

gut Diomed beheld ; from forth the crowd 

He ruſh' d, and on Ulyſſes call'd aloud. 


* , Fr mw = c FO * 


_ Whither, 


V. 115. But Diomed beheld.) The whole following ſtory of 
Neftor and Diomed is admirably contriv'd to raiſe the character 
t of the latter. He maintains his intrepidiry, and veatures 
$ lingly to bring off the old hero, notwithſtanding. the general 
* conſternation. The art of Homer will appear wonderful to 
- any one who confiders all the circumſtances of this part, and. 
n by what degrees he reconciles this flight of Dromedro that un- 
A daunted chatacter. The thunderbolt falls juſt before him; 
* that is not enough Neſtor adviſes him to ſu mit to heaven; 
> this does not prevail, he cannot bear the thoughts of flight';, 

Neftor drives back the chariot without his conſent ; he is again 
inclined to go on till Jupiter again declares againſt him. Theſe: 

r two heroes are very artfully plac'd together, becante none but 
| K 6. a ꝑetſon 


— 
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Whither, oh whither does Ulyſſes run? B 
On flight unworthy great Larrter ſon ! H 
Mix'd with the vulgar ſhall thy fate be fouhd,, 
420Pierc'd in the back, a vile, diſhoneſt wound? PT 
Oh turn and fave from Hectors direful rage | T. 
The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian ſage. W 


His fruitleſs words are loſt unheard in air; 

Ulyſſes ſeeks the ſhips, and ſhelters there. 
42 5 But bold Tydides to the reſcue goes, 

A ſingle warrior midſt a hoſt of foes ; 


nu a perſon of Neftor's authority and wiſdom could have prevail- 
ed upon Diomed to retreat: A younger warrior ceuld not fo 
well in honour have given him ſuch counſel, and from no 
other would he have taken it. To cauſe Diomed to fly, requi- 
red both the counſel of Neftor, and the thunder of Fepiter. 

5. 121. O turn and ſave, &.] There is a decorum in making 
Diomed call Viyſſes to the aſſiſtance of his brother ſage ; for 
who better knew the importance of Neſtor, than Ulyſſes ? But 
the queſtion is, whether he did not drop Nefor, as one 
great miniſter would do another, and fanſy'd he ſhould be 
the wiſe man when the other was gone? Euflathius indeed is 
of opinion that Homer meant not to caſt any aſperſion on 
De, nor would have given him ſo many noble appellations, 
when in the ſame breath he reflected upon his courage, But 

erhaps the contrary opinion may be ill grounded, if we ob- 
erve the manner of Hemer”s expreſſion. Diomed call'd Viyſer, 
but Viyſes was deaf, he did not hear; and whereas the Poet ſays 
of the reſtꝭ that they had not the hardine/s to ſtay, VH is 
not only ſaid to fly, but eagiitsy, to make violent haſte towards 
the navy. Ovid at leaſt underſtood it thus, for he puts an 
objection in .Ajax*'s mouth, Metam. 13. drawn from this paſ- 
ſage, which would have been improper, had not Ui made 
more ſpeed than he ought; ſince 44x pun the ſame occaſion 

| xetteated as well as he, | 

is Before 


. 
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Before the courſers with a ſudden ſpring: 
He leap'd,! and anxious thus beſpoke the King, 
Great perils, father, wait th' unequal fight; 


zo Theſe younger champions will oppreſs thy might. 


Thy veins. no more with ancient vigour glow, 
Weak is thy ſervant, and thy courſers flow. 
Then haſte, aſcend my ſeat, and from the car 
Obſerve the ſteeds of Tros renown'd in war, 


I Practis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 


To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: 
Theſe late obey'd Zneas' guiding rein; 

Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train: 
With theſe againſt yon' Trojans will we go, 


10 Nor ſhall great Hector want an equal foe ; 


Fierce as he is, ev'n he may learn to fear 
The thirſty fury of my flying ſpear. * 

Thus ſaid the chief; and Nefor ſxill'd in war, 
Approves his counſel, and aſcends the car: 


5 The ſteeds he left, their truſty ſervants hold; 


Eurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold. 


* % F ; * 

v. 142. The thirſty fury of my flying ſpear.) Hemer has figures 
of that boldneſs which it is impoſſible to preſerve in another 
language. The words 1n the original are 22 uainrar, Hector 
ſoall ſee if my ſpear is mad in my hands,” The tranſlation pre- 
3 only 5 2000 _ — _— of — 1 
the ſpear; giving it fivry, and ſtrepgthaing wit 
the epithet thirty. 1 

3 The 
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The rev'rend charioteer directs the courſe, - 
And ſtrains his aged arm to lath the horſe. 
Heftor they face; unknowing how to fear, 


150 Fierce he drove on; Tydides whitl'd his ſpear: - 


The ſpear with erring haſte: miſtook its way, 
But plung'd in Eniopeus boſom lay. Kt 
His opening hand in death. forfakes the rein; 

The ſteeds fly back: He falls, and ſpurns the plan, 


155 Great Hector ſorrows for his ſervant kill'd, 


Yet unreveng'd permits to preſs the field; 

Till to ſupply his place and rule the car, 
Roſe Arcbeptolemus, the fierce in ar. 
And now had death and horror cover'd all; 


160 Like tim'rous flocks the Trojars in their wall 


Inclos'd had bled: but Jove with awful found - 

Roll'd the big thunder o'er the vaſt profound: 

Full in Tydides” face the light ning flew ; | 

The ground before him flam'd with ſulphur blue; 
| | The 


y. 159. And now bad death, Kc. Euftatbins obſerves how 
wonderfully! Homer till advances the character of Diomed: 
when all the leaders of Greece were retreated, the Poet ſays 
that had not, Jupiter interpoſed, Diomed alone had driven the 
whole army of Troy to their walls, and with his ſingle hand 
| ory ns an army. 

v. 164. The ground before him flam' d.] Here is a battel de- 
ſerib'd kh ſo much fire, that the warmeſt imagination * — 
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The quiv'ring ſteeds fell proſtrate at the fight; 

And Neftor's trembling hand confeſs'd his fright: 

He drop'd the reins; and ſhook with facred dread, 

Thus, turning, warn'd th' intrepid Dio med. 
O chief! too daring in thy friend's defence, 

Retire advis'd, and urge the chariot hence. 


| able painter cannot add a circumſtance to heighten the ſur- 
prize or horror of the picture. Here is what they call the Fra- 
du, or hurry and tumult of the action in the utmoſt ftr 
of colouring, upon the foreground ;, and the repaſe or ſolem- - 
wy at a diſtance, with great propriety and judgment.  Firft, - 
in the Eloignement, we behold Jupiter in golden armour, ſut- 
rounded with glory; upon the ſummit of mount 1a; his cha- 
tiot and horſes by him, wrapt in dark clouds. In the next 
place below the horizon, appear the clouds rolling and open- 
ing, thro? which the lightning flaſhes in the face of the Greeks, 
#ho are flying on all fides; Agamemnon and the reſt of the 
commanders in the rear, in poſtures of aſtoniſhment, To- 
wards the middle of the piece, we ſee Nejtor in the utmoſt di- 
treſs, one, of his borſes having a deadly wound in the fote- 
bead with a dart, which makes him rear and writhe, and diſ- 
order the reſt Neſter is cutting the harneſs with his (word, 
while Hefor advances driving full ſpeed. D:omed interpoſes, 
in an action of the urmoſt fterceneſs and intrepidity : Theſe 
two heroes make the principal figures and ſubject of the pic- 
ture, A burning thunderbolt falls juſt before the feet of Die- 
e %s horſes, from whence a horrid flame of ſulphur ariſes, 
This is only a ſpecimen of a fingle pictute deſign'd by He- 


ner, out of the army with which lie bas beautiſied the Iliad. - . 


* Wand indeed every thing is fo natural and fo lively, that the 

4: Miitory-painter would generally have no more to do, but to 

ys elineate che forms, and copy the circumſtances, juſt as he 

he Winds them deſeribed by this great maſter. We cannot therg- 

ad More wonder at what. has been fo often ſaid of Homer's furniſh» 
ing Ideas to the moſt famous Painters of antiquity, 

e- ; 5 | 
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This day, averſe, the ſoy'reign of the ſkies 
Aſſiſts great Hector, and our palm denies. 


Some other ſun may ſee the happier hout, Gi 
When Greece ſhall conquer by his heay'nly pow r. 


175 Tis not in man his fix d decree to move : 7 
The great will glory to ſubmit to Jove. Ge 
O rev'rend Prince! (Tydides thus replies) 0 Te 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe. Tc 
But ah, what grief? ſhould haughty Hector boaſt, Th 
180 J fled inglorious to the guarded coaſt. Th 
Before that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 
O'erwhelm me, earth! and hide a warrior's ſhame. To 
To whom Gerenian Neftor thus reply'd : Th 
Gods! can thy courage fear the Phrygian's pride? On 
185 Hetlor may vaunt, but who ſhall heed the beaſt? Jill Cre 
Not thoſe who felt thy arm, the Dardaz hoſt, ö (Th 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes loſt; 9 F 
Not ev'n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the ſword All 
That lay'd in duſt her tov'd, lamented lord. Be: 
I 90 He ſaid; and haſty, o'er the gaſpingthrong You 
Driyes the ſwift ſteeds; the chariot ſmoaks along, 
The ſhouts of Trojans thicken i in the wind; 15 — 
The ſtorm of hiſſing jay'lins pours behind. 2 
8 | nera] 
" Ther I 


1 
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Then with a voice that ſhakes the ſolid ſkies, 
y Pleas'd Hector braves the warrior as he flies. 

Go, mighty hero! grac d above the reſt 

In ſeats. of council and the ſumptuous feaſt: 

Now hope no more thoſe honours from thy train; 

Go, leſs than woman, in the form of man ! 
0 To ſcale our walls, to wrap our tow'rs in flames, 

To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 

Thy once proud hopes, preſumptuous Prince are fled ; 

This arm ſhall reach thy heart, and ſtretch thee dead. 

Now fears diſſuade him, and now hopes invite, 

ie. y To ſtop his courſers, and to ſtand the fight 3 ©, 
Thrice turn · d the chief, and thrice imperial Jos 
On Idas ſummits thunder d from above. 170 0 
Great Hector heard; he ſaw the flaſhing light, 
(The fign of conqueſt) and thus urg d the fight. 
Hear ev'ry Trojan, Lycian, Dardan band, | 
All fam'd-in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 
Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won, 
Your great forefathers. glories, and your own. 


v. 194. The ſolid thjes.} Homer ſometimes calls the heavens 
brazen, Oyegror Toru xamery and Fupiter's palace, x e 
4a. One might think from hence that the notion of the ſoli- 
ity of the heavens, which is indeed very ancient, had been ge- 
nerally receiv d. The ſcripture uſes expreſſions agreeable to 


it; A heaven of braſs, and the firmamen,, Heard 
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Heard ye the voice of Jove? Succeſs and fame 
215 Await on Troy, on Greece eternal ſhame, . 
In vain they ſkulk behind their boaſted wall 
Weak bulwarks! deſtin'd by this arm to fall. 
High o er their lighted trench our ſteeds ſhall bound, 
And paſs victorious o'er the levell'd mound. - 
220 Soon as before yon hollow ſhips we ſtand; : 
Fight each with flames, and toſs the blazing brand; 
Till their proud navy wrapt in ſmoak and fires, 
All Greece, encompaſs'd, in one blaze expires. 
Furious he ſaid; then, bending o'er the yoke, 


225 Encourag d his proud ſteeds, while thus he ſpoke; | 


Now Xanthus, Ribon, Lampus! urge the ehaee, 
And thou, Bodargus] prove thy gen rous race: 
| | "1 a; pit ot: bff  1::<BY 


13 5 eo. 
214. Heard ye the voice of Jove?] It was a noble and ef. 
fectual manner of encouraging. the troops, by telling them 
that God was ſurely on their tide : This, it feems, has been 
an ancient practice, as it has been uſed in modern times by 
thoſe who never read Homer. ; , 

V. 226, Næw Xanthus, Æthon, &.] There have been Criticks 
who blame this manner, introduced by Hower and copied by 
Virgil, of making a hero addzels his diſcourſe to his horſes. 
Virgil has'given human ſentiments to the horſe of Pallas, and 
made him weep for the death of his maſter. In the tenth 
Entid Metentivs ſpeaks to bus horſe in the ſame manner 4s 
Hector does here. Nay, he makes Turnus utter a ſpeech” to his 
ſpear, and invoke it as & divinity; + All rhis is agreeable to 
the art bf Oratory, which makes it' a precept to ſpeak to eve- 
ry thing, and make every thing ſpeak ; of which there are in- 
numetable applauded inſtances in tlie moſt celebrated oratots. 
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Be fleet, be fearleſs, this important day, | 

And all your maſters well-fpent care repay. 

For this, high fed in plenteous ſtalls ye ſtand, 5 
Serv'd with pure wheat, and by a princeſs hand; 
for this, my ſpouſe of great Attion's line 

do oft has ſteep'd the ſtrength'ning grain in wine. 
Now ſwift purſue, now thunder uncontroll'd; 
Give me to ſeize rich Neſtor's ſhield of gold; 

From Tydeus' ſhoulders ſtrip the coſtly load, 


yulcanian arms, the labour of a God: | 
$3 Theſe 


Nothing can be more ſpirited and affecting than this enthu- 
laſm of Hefter, who, in the tranſport of his joy at the ſight 
of Diomed flying before him, breaks out into this pen. 
to his horſes, as he is purſuing. And indeed the air of t 
whole ſpeech is agreeable to a man drunk with the hopes of 
ſucceſs, and promiſing himſelf a ſeries of conqueſts. He has 
in imagination already forced the Grec/fn retrenchments, ſet 
the fleet in flames, and deſtroyed the whole army. | 
V. 232. For this my ſpouſe.] There is (lays M. Dacier ) a ſe- 
cret beauty in this paſſage, which perhaps will only de per- 
ceiy' d by tuoſe who are particularly vers'd in Homer. He de- 
ſeibes a Princeſs fo tender in her love to her husband, that 
he takes care conftantly to go and meet him at his return 
from every battel, and in the joy of ſeeing him again, runs 
to his horſes, and gives them bread and wine as a teſtimony 
of her acknowledgmeat to them for bringing bigs back, 
Notwithſtanding the taillery that may be paſt upon this re- 
mark. I take a lady to be the beſt judge to what actions a 
woman may be carry*d' by fondneſs to bet husband. | Homer 
loes not expteſly mention bread, but wheat; and the com- 
mentators are not agreed whether ſhe gave them wine to drink, 
ot ſteep*d the grain it. Hobbes tranſlates it as 1 do. i, 
V. 237. Vulcanian arms, the labour of 4 Ged.] Theſe were 
ic arms that Diomed had received from Glaucus, and a prize 


worthy 


* ® 
* 
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Boo! 

Theſe if we gain, then Victory, ye pow'rs! No 
This night, this glorious night, the fleet is ours. el 
240 That heard, deep anguiſh ſtung Saturnia's ſoul; dus 
She ſhook her throne that ſhook the ſtarry pole: With 
And thus to Neptune: Thou; whoſe force can make * 


The ſtedfaſt earth from her foundations ſhake, 

See'ſt thou the Greeks by fates unjuſt oppreſt, 
245 Nor ſwells thy heart in that immortal breaſt 2 

Yet Age, Helicè, thy pow'r obey, 

And gifts unceaſing on thine altars lay. 

Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 

In vain the gloomy 'Thund'rer might repine: 

250 Sole ſhould he fit, with ſcarce a God to friend, 

And ſee his Trojans to the ſhades defcend: 

Such be the ſcene from his 1444» bow'r; 


Vngrateful proſpect to the ſullen power 


Neptune with wrath rejects the raſh deſign: w 
255 What rage, what madneſs, furious Queen! is thine? Wife: 
I war not with the Higheſt. All above Ny 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove, | _y 


worthy Hefor, being (as we ate told in the fixth book) engem 
titely of gold. I do not remember any other place where th unge { 
ſhield of Nefor is celebrated by Homer, | 0 be 

9. 246. Tet Egæ, Helice:]) Theſe were two cities of Gr 
in which Neptune was particularly honoured, and in each of 
which there was a temple and a ſtatue of him. N 
| | 01 
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Now godlike Hector, to whoſe matchleſs might 
we gave the glory of the deftin'd fight, | 
$quadrons on ſquadrons drives, and fills the fields _ 
Vith cloſe-rang'd chariots, and with thicken'd ſhields. 
here the deep trench in length extended lay, 
ompacted troops ſtand wedg'd in firm array, 
dreadful front! they ſhake the bands, and threat. 
With long-deftroying flames the hoſtile fleet. 
he King of Men, by Juno's ſelf inſpir'd, 
oil'd thro' the tents, and all his army fir d. 
Swift as he mov'd, he lifted in his hand 
His purple robe, bright enſign of command. | 
High on the midmoſt bark the King appear d; 

nere, from Ulyſſes deck, his voice was heard. 

| To 


5. 262. Where the the deep trench.) That is to ſay, the ſpace 

ewixt the ditch and the wall was filled with the men and 

hariots of the Greeks :, Hefor not having yet paſt the ditch, 

ne? bis. | | 
7. 269. Hit NN robe,] Agamemnon here addreſſes himſelf 

to the eyes of the army; his yoice might have been loſt in 
de confuſion of a retreat, but the motion of this le robe 
ould not fail of attracting the regards of the ſoldiers, His 
ſpeech alſo is very remarkable; he firſt endeavours to ſhame 
dem into courage, and then begs of Jupiter to give that cou- 
ge ſucceſs;' at leaſt fo fat as not to ſuffer the whole army 

o be deſtroyed. Enftathing, | 

5. 270. High on the midmeſt bark, &cc.] We learn from hence 
ſituat ion of the ſhips of Viyſſes, Achilles, and Ajax. The 
"0 latter being the ſitongeſt heroes of the army, were placed 
Noe defend either end of the fleet, as moſt obuoxious to the 
LINCUT - 
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To Ajax and Achilles reach' 4 the ſound, 5 

- Whoſe diſtant ſhips the guarded navy oe” Ero 

Oh Argives! ſhame of human race he cry'd, | FER 

275 (The hollow veſſels to his voice reply d) * His 

5 Where now are all your glorious boaſts of yore, 4 fla 
Your haſty triumphs on the Lem nian ſhore? 3 5 Y 

Each fearleſs hero dares an hundred foes, 5% 
While the feaſt laſts, and while the goblet flows; Ficave 

280 But who to meet one martial man is found, = 
When the fight rages, and the flames ſurround? 1 ob 

. mighty Jove: oh Sire of the diſtreſs d! 6 — 
Was ever King like me, like me oppreſs 4 | — 
With pow'r immenſe; with juſtice arm'd i in vain; * 
285 My glory raviſh'd, and my people lain! Was) | 


To thee my vows were breath'd from ev'ry ſhore; ations 


What altar ſmoak d not with our Meigeche 2 — * 
With fat of balls I fed the conſtant flame,” | 1 
And aſl d deſtruction to the Trojan. name. * 
290 Now, gracious God! | far humbler our demand; | 
Give theſe at leaſt to 'ſcape from Hec kor 8 hand, 'f | 
And fave the reliques of the Gracias lad. a | 
incurſions or ſurprizes of the oncme'; ad 5 deln 1 ' ; 
ableſt bead, was allotted the middle place as more 1 14 
convenient for the council, and thar he Might be the- ww } 


it Ry e required his advice, © *Euftarhins, Spondavu. 
4 8 Thu 


II. 


Dre; 
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Thus pray'd the Kin g, and heav ns great Father heard 
His vows, in bitterneſs of ſoul preferr d 
The wrath appeas'd, by happy ſigns declares, 
And gives the people to their monarch's pray'rs, 
His eagle, ſacred. bird of heav'n! he ſent, | 
A fawn his talons trug d (divine portent!) - - 


V. 293. Thus pray!4 the King, and Hear irs great Father beard.) | 


It is to be obſerv*d in general, that Homer hardly ever makes 
his heroes ſucceed, unleſs they have firſt offer'd a prayer to 
heaven. Whether they engage in war, go upon an'embaſly, 
emderrake'a voyage; in'a word, whatever they enterprize, 
they almoſt always ſupplicate ſome God; and whenever we 
find this omitted, we may expect ſome adverſity to befall 
them in the courſe of the ſtory 

5. 297, The eagle, ſacred bed. '] Fuptier upon the prayers of 

gamemnon (ends an omen to encourage the Greeks, The ap- 
| cation of it is obvious: The eagle ſignified Hedor, the fawn 
jenoted the fear and flight of the Greeks, and being dtopt at 
he altar of Fupiter, ſhew'd that they would be fav'd by the 
totection of that God. The word Narouen® (ſays Enfta- 
li) has a great fignificancy in this place, The Greeks having 
uſt received this happy omen from Fap wprrer, were offering ob- 
ations N under the title of the Father of Oraclen. There 
nay alſo be a natural reaſon for this appellation, as Fwpiter 
ignified the her, hien is) the. vehicle of all ſouads. 


ith many more circumſtances, where he akes Juturna 


prodigy of the like nature to Encourage | the Latins, En. 12, 


Nam que velans ** lere Fouts ales in athre, 
Linea, antabat aves, wrt an onantem © 
Agranmis aligeri: ſabus cum lapins ad , ] “— 


Av » * 2 


* F ay ra. aun Fog ue Welter 121 17 7” * , 
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High 


Virgd! has a fine imitation of this paſſage, but - q 
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High o'er the wond ring hoſts he ſoar'd above, 
300 Who paid their vows to Panomphean Joy; 
Then let the prey before his altar fall 
The Greeks beheld, and tranſport ſeiz'd on all: 
Encourag'd by the fign, the troops revive, 
And fierce on Trey with doubled fury drive. 
305 Tydides firſt, of all the Grecian force, | 
O'er the broad ditch impell'd his foaming horſe, 
Pierc'd the deep ranks, their ſtrongeſt battel tore, 
And dy'd his jay'lin red with Trojan gore. 
Young Agelaus (Phradmon was his fire) © 
310 With flying courſers ſhun'd his dreadful ire: 
Strook thro' the back the Phrygian fell oppreſt; 
The dart drove on, and ifſu'd at his breaſt; 
Headlong he quits the car; his arms reſqund: 
His pond rous buckler thunders on me k 
315 Fort ruſh a tide of Greeks, the paſſage freed; 
Th'Azride furt, ur aces next ſucceed: - | 
Meriones, like Mars in arms renown 4 : 
And godlike 1domen, now paſs'd the mound; 
5. 305. Tydides frf. 


2 Diomed, as we have before ſeen, vn 
the laſt that nne on the thunder of Fwpiter ; he is now 


the firſt 21 returns to the battel. It is worth while to obſerve 
the behaviour of the hero upon. this "worn of He 2 
with the utmoſt Fa | wit 


could before to pur. Mat 
Bvamon 


1 — 


the utmoſt ar- 
- dour, he flies with greater N to Fo: danger, than he 


poorſlochus; then fell Ormenus dead: 


* 


Secure behind the Telamonian ſhield ** 
The ſkiful archer wide ſurvey'd the field, rofl 
With ev'ry- ſhaft ſome hoſtile victim fler, 


Then cloſe beneath the ſev'nfold/orb witlidrew : © | © 
q The conſcious infant ſo, when fear dlarms; ' [6 | 


— — 
- 


Retires for ſafety to the mother's arms. 
Thus Ajax guards his brother in the the field, 

Moves as he moves, and turns the ſbining ſhield. - 
Who firſt by Tewcer's mortal arrows ble de 


. 


The godlike Zycophoi next preB'd:the plain. 
With Chromius, Dator, Opheleſtes ſlain © 2: | Y 
Bold Hamopion breathleſs ſunk to ground; 


; A 63 SOUNPTISTE N vet. 
The bloody pile great Melanippus crown d.. 
5 pre 11 3215 a6 4 1:1 59111 um 91 
4 ez He 202 142892924 40924 205 199; 
.# 321. Secure behind the Telamonian ld, "Enflarbiariob> i: 
ſerves that Texcer being an excellent archers. and uſing: only 
the bow, could not wear any arms which would incumber-himy-: 
and render him leis expedite in his archery#/ Homer to ſecure 
him from the enemy, repreſents. him as ſtandiug behind ia 
ſhield, and ſhooting from thence Thus the Poet gives uss 
new citcumſtance . battel, and tho' Ajax atchie ves nothing 
himſelf, he maintains a ſupetiotity over Tester Har may be 
ſaid to-Kill theſe Trojans with the arrows of Teuer. 
Thexe is alfo a wonderful, tenderneſs in the ſimile with which. 
he illuſtrates ide retreat ſof Tezcer behind the ſhield of Aar. 
Such render c incumſtauces fofren the horrors of u battel, and 
diffuſe a ſort of ſerenity over the ſoul of the reader. 
12 . L Heaps 
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Evemon's ſon next iſſues to the fo: 
And laſt, young Teucer with his bended bow, 


GWE 


a» 


1 
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333 Heaps fell on heaps, ſad: trophies of his att: 
A Trojan ghoſt attending ey ry dart. 


Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 
The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly: 
Oh youth for ever dear! (the monarch cry d) 

340 Thus, always thus, thy early worth be try d; 
Thy brave example ſhall retrieve our heſt, 

Thy countrey's ſaviour, and thy father's boaſt | 
Sprung from an alien's bed thy fire to grace, 
The vig'rous offspring of a ſtoll/n, embrace, 

345 Proud of his boy, he own'd the; gen'rous flame 
And the brave ſon, repays his cares: With fame. 
Now hear a monarch's vow: If heavins high pow its 
Give me to raze Troy's long- de fended tow'rs; 


v. 337. Gregt Agamemnon views.) Eufathius obſerves that 
Homer would here teach the duty of à General in a battel. 
He muſt obſerve the behaviour of his ſoldiers: He muſt ho- 
nour the hero, reproach the coward, reduce the diſorderly 
and for the encouragement of the deſerving, he muſt pro- 
miſe rewatds, that deſert in arms may not be paid with glo- 
TI On 4 « / a 1 

1. . Spring from an alien's bed.] Agamemmen here, in the 
heighth of his commendations of Tencer, tells him of his ſpu- 
tious birth: This (ſays Euſtalbius) was reckon'd no diſgrace 
among the ancients; nothing being more common than for 
heroes of old to take their female captives to their beds; and 


as ſuch captives were then given for a reward of yalour, and 


as a matter of glory, it could be no reproach to be deſcend- 
ed from them. Thus Teucer (ſays Buſtathius) was deſeended 
from Telamen and fiaſſons the fifter of Priam, à female 


* 


| | | : What- * 


50 7 


2 


* * 
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Whatever treafures Gee for me deflgn- 


vo rde next rich honorary E be mne: 


Some golden tripod, or ' diſtinguiſn'd car, 
With courſers dreadful in the ranks of war, 

Or ſome fair «captive whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompenſe the wartior's toils with love. 


„V To this the chief: With praiſe the reſt inſpite, 


Nor urge a ſoul already fill'd with fire. 

What ſtrength I have, be now in battel try'd, 
Till ev'ry ſhaft in Phrygian blood be dy'd. . 
Since rallying from our wall we forc'd the foe, 


Vo Still aim'd at Hector have I bent my bow ; 


Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 
And eight bold heroes by theit points lie dead: 
But ſure ſome God denies me to deſtroy 


This fury of the field, this dog of Troy, 40a 


V. 364. This deg of Troy.) This is literal from the Greek, 
and 1 have veutur'd it, as no . expreſſion of the rage 
of Teucer, for having been often diſappointed in his aim, 
and of his paſſion againſt that enemy — had ſo long pre- 
vented all the hopes of the Grecians, Milton was not ſcrupulous 
of imitating even theſe, which the modern refiners call un- 
mannerly ſtrokes, of our author, (who knew to what extreams 


' human, paſſions might proceed, and was not aſhamed to copy 


them.) He has put this very expreſſion. into the mouth of 


God himſelf, who upon beholding the havock which Sin. 


and Death made in the world, is moved in his indiguation to 
cry out, 


See with what heat theſe dogs of hell advance ? 
L 2 He 


1 
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365 He ſaid, and twang d the ſtring, The weapon flies 
At Hector's breaſt, and ſings along the ſkies: 
He miſs'd the mark; but pierc'd Gorg ythio's heart, 
And drench'd in royal blood the thirſty dart. 
C air Caftianira, nymph of form divine, 
370 This offspring added to King Priam's line) 
As full-blown poppies overcharg'd with rain 
\ Decline the head, and drooping kiſs the plain; 


375 


So 


v. 367. He miſid the mark.] Theſe words, ſays Euſfathiur, 
are very artfully inſerted; the reader might wonder why ſo F 
skillful an archer ſhould fo often miſs his mark, and it was 
— that Teucer ſhould miſs Hector, becauſe Homer could 
not falſify the hiſtory: This difficulty he removes by the in- 
tervention of Apoll, who wafts the arrow aſide from him: 
The Poet does not tell us that this was done by the hand of 

2 God, till the arrow of Teucer came ſo near Hecter as to kill 
his charioteer, which made ſome ſuch contrivance neceſſary. 

5. 371. As full-blown poppres,] This ſimile is very beautiful, 
and exactly repreſents the manner of  Gorg ythron's death: 
There is ſuch a (weetneſs in the compariſon, that it makes us 
pity the youth's fall, and almoſt feel his wound. Virgil has 
apply'd it to the death of Euryalus. | 


m— Inq humeros cervix collapſe recumbit : 
Purpureus veluti cum flos ſucciſus aratro, 
Langueſcit moriens ; laſſove papavera cello 
Demiſere capmt, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 


This is 8aely imptov'd by the Reman author, with the parti- 
culazs of ſucciſus aratre, and /aſſo collo. But it may on the o- 


ther hand be obſerv'd in the favour of Hemer, that the cir- cau 
cumſtance of the head being oppreſs'd and weigh'd down by enl 
the helmet, is fo remarkably juſt, that it is a wonder Virg! the 


omitted it, and the rather becauſe he had particularly taken 
notice 


350 And dipp'd its feathers in no vulgar gore. 
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So ſinks the youth: His beauteous head, depreſs d 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaſt. 


37S Another ſhaft the raging archer drew ;- 


The other ſhaft with erring fury flew; - 
(From Hector Phebus turn'd the fying- wound) 
Yet fell not dry, or guiltleſs to the ground: 
Thy breaſt, brave Archeprolemus! it tore, 


. 


Headlong he falls: his hidden fall alarms 
The ſteeds that ſtartle at his ſounding arms. 
Hector with grief his charioteer beheld, © 
All pale and breathleſs on the ſanguin field. 


35 Then bids Cebriones direct the rein, 


Quits-his bright car, and iſſues. on the plain. 


notire befote, that it was the helmet of Furyalus which 0cca- 
fion'd the diſcoveiy and unfortunate- death of this young 
hero and his friend. 8 
One may make a general obſervation, that Hemer in thoſe 
compariſons that breathe an air of tenderneſs, is very exact, 
and adapts them in every point to rhe ſubje& which he is to 
illuſtrate: But in other compariſons, where he is to wy wad 
the ſoul with ſublime ſentiments, he gives'a looſe to his 
cy, and does not regard whether the images exactly corre- 
ſpond, I take the reaſon of it to be this: In the firſt, the 
copy muſt be like the original to cauſe it to affect us; the 
— s needs only to return the real image to make it beauti- 
: whereas in the other, 'a ſucceflion of noble ideas will 
cauſe the like ſentiments ia the ſoul ; and tho the glaſs ſhould: 
enlarge the image, it only ſtrikes us with ſuch thoughts as 
the Poet intended to raiſe, ſublime and great, - + | + 


L Dread- 
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Dreadful he ſhouts: From earth a ſtone he took, 

And ruſh'd on Tracer with the lifted rock. a 

The youth already ftrain'd the forceful yew; 
390 The ſhaft already to his ſhoulder drew ; 

The feather in his hand, juſt wing'd for flight, 


Touch'd where the neck and hollow cheſt unite ; | 


There, where the juncture knits the chanel bone; 
The furious chief diſcharg d the craggy ſtone: 
395 The tendon burſt. beneath the pond'rous blow, 


And his .numb'd hand diſmiſs d his uſcleſs bow. + 


He fell: But Ajax. his broad ſhield diſplay'd,” +. 


And ſcreen d his brother with a mighty ſnade; 


Till great Alaſtor, and Metiſteus, bore 
400 The batter'd archer groaning to the ſhore. 
Trey yet found grace before th Olympian Sire, 


He arm id their hands, and fir d their breaſis with fire. 


Dr in the trench oncheaps confus diy fall. 
405 Firſt of the foe great Ræter march d along, 


With tertor cloath d, and more than mortal ſtrong. 


s ' 


7. 393. There, where hit junfure lis the baue bene. Hater 


truck Tewcer (it ſeems) juſt about the articulation ef the 
arm, with the ſhoulder; which cut the teudon, or wounded 
it ſo, that the arm loft irs force: This is a true deſcription 
of the effect of ſuch a blow, 

* 3 As 


* 


410 


45 


* 


410 Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels: 


41 5 Before the ſhips a deſp'rate ſtand they made, 


120 Dire as the monſter, dreadful as the God! 


Tho? he is obliged to repreſent them flying, he makes them 


can 
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As the bold hound that gives the lion hace, 
With beating boſom, and with eager pace, 
Hangs on his haunch, or faſtens on his heels, 


Thus oft' the Grecians turn'd, but ſtill they fly ;: 
Thus following Heclor ſtill the hindmoſt ſſe w-. 
When flying they had pals'd the trench profound, / 
And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground; 


And'fir'd-the-troaps, and call'dithe Gods to ait. 
Fierce-on his fatt ling chariot Hector came; 7 
His eyes like Gorgon ſhiot a ſanguin flame 

That wither'd all their hoſt : Like Mats he ſtood, 


* 


5. 40% Af, the-beld hound that gives the lien chare.] This ſimile 
is the juſteſt imaginable; and gives the moſt lively pidtyre 
of the et in which the Gre :#n: fled; and Hedor: purſued 
them, ſtill flaughtering the hindmoſt. Gratis and Oppian 
have given us particular deſcriptions of thoſe ſort of dogs, of 
prodigious ſtrength and fize, which were employ*d to hunt 
and tear down wild beafts. To one 'of theſe fierce animals 
he compares Hector, and one cannot but obſerye his. cate not to 
diſgrace his Grecian count teymen by an'unworthy compariſon: 


fly like lyons; and as they fly, turn frequently back upon 
their purſuer ; ſo that it is hard to ſay if they, or he, = in 
the 5 mer danger. On the contrary, when any of the Gre- 
eroes purſue the Tree, it is he tliat is the lion, and 
the flyers ate but ſheep or ttembling deer. 4 


L 4 8 Their 
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Their ſtrong diſtreſs the wife of Jove ſurvey' d; 
Then penſive thus, to War's triumphant maid. 
Oh daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the fable ſhield ! 
425 Now, in this moment of her laſt deſpair, 
Shall wretched Greece no more confeſs our care, 
Condemn'd to ſuffer the full force of Fate, 
And drain the dregs of heav'ns relentleſs hate? 
Gods ! ſhall one raging hand thus level all? 
430 What numbers fell! what numbers yet ſhall fall! 
What Pow'r divine ſhall Hefor's wrath aſſwage? 05 


Still ſwells the ſlaughter, and ſtill grows the rage! 1 
So ſpoke th' imperial Regent of the ſkies; * 

To whom the Goddeſs with the azure eyes: 8 
435 Long ſince had Hector ſtain'd theſe fields with gore; T 
- Stretch'd by ſome Argive on his native ſhores 5 
But He above, the Sire of heav'n withſtands, | : 


Mocks our attempts, and flights our juſt demands, 
The ſtubborn God, inflexible and hard, (1 
440 Forgets my ſervice and deſerv'd reward: 


Sav'd 1 

| $461: | | Een as. 
5. 439. The fubbern God, inflexible and fand] It muſt be own- i {** 

ed that this ſpeech of Minerva againſt Jupiter, ſhocks the Al- — 
legory more than perhaps any in the poem. Vuleſs the Dei- lis 
ties may ſometimes be thought to mean no more than be- alt 


ings that preſided over thoſe parts of nature, ot thoſe 1 
| | an 


a 
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Sav'd I, for this, his fav'rite “ ſon diſtreſs d, 
By ſtern Euriſtheus with long labours preſs d? 
He begg'd, with tears he begg'd, in deep diſmay ; - / 
I ſhot from heay'n, and gave his arm the day. 
45 Oh had my wiſdom known this dire event, 
When to grim Plato's gloomy gates he went; 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 
Nor Styx been croſs'd, nor hell explor'd in vain; - 
Averſe to me of all his heav'n of Gods, 
o At Thetis' ſuit the partial Thund'rer nods;-- 
To grace her gloomy, fierce, reſenting ſon, 
My hopes are fruſtrate, and my Greeks undone. - 
Some future day, perhaps he may be-moy'd- 
To call his blue-ey'd maid his beſt-belov d. 
J Haſte, launch thy chariot, thro' yon' ranks to ride; 
My ſelf will arm, and thunder at thy fide, 
Then Goddeſs ! fay, ſhall Hector glory then, 
(That terror of the Greets, that Man of men) 


and faculties of the mind. Thus as Venws ſuggeſts unlawfül 
as. well as lawful deſites, ſo Minerva may be deſcribed as the 
Goddeſs not only of Wiſdom but of Craft; that is, both of 
true and falſe Wiſdom. So the moral of Minerva's ſpeaking 
raſhly of Jupiter, may be, that the wiſeſt of finite brings is 
liable ro paſſion and indiſcretion, as the commentators have 
already obſery'd, | * 


. When 
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When Janos ſelf, and Pallas ſhall appear, 
460 All dreadful in the crimſon walks of war? 
What mighty Trojan then, on yonder ſhore, 
Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 


Shall feaſt the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore? 450 
She ceas ' d, and Juno rein d the ſteeds with care; | 
465 (Heav'ns awful empreſs; Saturn's other heir) 
Pallas, meanwhile, Her various veil unbound, | 
With flow'rs adorn'd, with art immortal crown'd; 
The radiant robe her facred fingers wove yt 
Floats in rich waves, and ſpreads the court of Jove. [ 
470Her father's arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 4 


His cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt. - 

The vig'rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends ; 

Shook by her arm, the maſſy jav'lin bends; 

Huge, pond'rous, ſtrong! that when her fury burns 
475 Proud tytants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 


* 


v. 461. What mighty Trojan then, on yondey ſbore,) She means 

Hector, whoſe death the Poet makes her foreſee in ſuch a 

lively manner, as if the image of the hero lay bleeding be- 

fore her. This picture is noble, and agreeable to the obſer- 

, vation we formerly made of Homer's method of propheſying 
in the ſpirit of poetry, ' 

V. 469. Floats in rich waves.] The Greek word is xai N, 

J 2 the veil on the pavement. 1 muſt juſt take notice that * 

here is a repetition of the fame beautiful yerſes which the 4 

author had uſed in the fifth book, — 


1 a 7 Sat ur- 


* = 
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Saturnia lends the laſh; the courſers ffy | - ' 
Smooth glides the chariot thro" the liquid ſæy. 
Heav'n- gates ſpontaneous open to the powirs, 
Heav'ns golden gates, kept by the winged Hours, 

80 Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 
The Sun's bright portals and the ſkies command; 
Cloſe, or unfold, th' eternal gates of day, 
Bar heav'n with clouds, or roll thoſe clouds away. 
The ſounding hinges ring, the clouds divide; 

155 Prone down the ſteep of heav'n their courſe they guide. 
But Jove incens'd, from 14's top ſurvey'd, 
And thus enjoin'd the many-colour'd maid. 

Thaumantia! mount the winds, and ſtop their car; 

Againſt the Higheſt who ſhall wage the war? | 
90 If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 
Thus have I ſpoke, and what J ſpake is Fate. 
Their courſers cruſh'd beneath the wheels ſhall lie, 
Their car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ky ; 
My light'ning theſe rebellious ſhall confound, 
95 And hurl them flaming, headlong to the ground, 


V. 477. Smooth glides the chariot, & c.] One would almoſt 
think Homer made his Gods and God1cfſes deſcend from o- 
lympus, only to mount again, and mount only to deſcend a- 
gain, he is ſo remarkably delighted with the deſcriptions of 
theit horſes, and theit manner of flight, We have no leſs 
than three of theſe in the preſent book, | 0 d 

On- 


— 
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Condemm'd for ten revolving years to weep V. 
The wounds impreſs d by burning thundet deep. 1 5* 
So ſhall: Miner va learn to fear our ire, | Y 
Nor dare to combate her's and nature's Sire. T 
| Foo For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, Sc 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs our will. N 
Swift as the wind, the various-colour'd maid. 20 Fe 
From '14a's top her golden wings diſplay'd; S 
To great Olympus ſhining gate ſhe flies, Bl 
roy There meets the chariot ruſhing down the ſkies, D 

Reſtrains their progreſs from their bright abodes, 
And ſpeaks the mandate of the Sire of Gods. 25Sh 

What frenzy, Goddeſſes ! what rage can move 
Celeſtial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove? vu 
lo Deſiſt, obedient to his high command; =, 
This is his word: and know his word ſhall ſtand, — 
His light'ning your rebellion ſhall con found, * | 
And hurl ye headlong, flaming to the ground : io 
— 7 WO; 
l 
v. 500, For Juno headſtrong and imperious ftill, She claims, &c.] = 
Euftathins obſerves here, if a good man does us a wrong we us 
are juſtly angry at it, but if it proceeds from a bad one, it is ob 
no more than we expected, we are not at all ſurprized, and to 
we bear it with patience. his 
There are many ſuch, paſſages as theſe in Homer, which 1 
glance obliquely at the fair ſex; and Fupiter is here forced io der 
_ bon himſelf the ſevere husband, to teach Juno the duty - 
OI 4 WIC, 


* Your 


* 
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Your horſes cruſh'd beneath the wheels ſhall lie; 
15 Your car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſky ; 
Your ſelves condemn'd ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds impreſs d by burning thunder deep.. 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 
Nor dare to combate her's and nature's fire. 
10 For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill; 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs his will: 
But thee what deſp' rate inſolence has driv'n, 
To lift thy lance againſt the King of Heav'n; 
Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 
She flew; and Juno thus her rage reſign'd. 


O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield / 


Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 


v. 522. But thee what deſpvate inſolence.] It is obſervable that 
Homer generally makes his meſſengers, divine as well as hu- 
man, very punctual in delivering their meſſages in the very 
words of the perſons who commiſſion'd them. Iris however 
in the cloſe of her ſpeech has ventur'd to go beyond her in- 
ſtructions and all rules of decorum, by adding theſe expreſ- 
ſions of bittet reproach to a Goddeſs of ſuperior rank. The 
words of the original, Kd adde, are too groſs to be lite- 


rally tranſlated. 


1 v. 525. Juno her rage refign'd.] Hemer never intended to give 
ve us the picture of a good wife in the deſcription of June: She 
is obeys Jupiter, but it is a forced obedience: She ſubmits rather 


d to the governor than to the husband, and is mote afraid of 


his lightning than his commands. 


ch Her behaviour in this place is very natural to a- perſon un- 
to der a diſappointment: She had ſet her heart upon pteferring 
ty the Greeks, but failing in that point, ſhe aſſumes an air of in- 


difference Ja ſays, whether they live ot die, ſhe is unconcerr'd, 


— - 


— 


— 
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No more let beings of ſuperior bitth- _ | '7 
Contend with Jove for this low race of earth: » A 
530 Triumphant now, now miſerably 1lain, | __ 
They breathe or periſh, as the fates ordain. T 

But Jove's high counſels full effect ſhall find, 50H 

And ever conftant, ever rule mankind. T 
She ſpoke, and backward turn'd her ſteeds of light, H 

535 Adorn'd with manes of gold, and heav'nly bright. A 
The Hours unloos'd them, panting as they ſtood, T 
And heap'd their mangers with ambroſial food. res C 
There ty'd, they reſt in high celeſtial ſtalls; H 
The chariot propt againſt the cryſtal walls. P. 
540 The penſive Goddeſſes, abaſh' d, conttoul'd, S6 
Mix with the Gods, and fill their ſeats of gold. B. 
And now the Thund'rer meditates his flight 60 B 
From 14a's ſummits to th' Olympian height. "6-0 U 
Swifter than thought the wheels inſtinctive fly, V 
5 Flame thro” the vaſt of air, and reach the ſky. N 
5. 531. They breathe or periſh as the fates ordain.)] The tranſla- Y 


tor has turn'd this line in compliance to an old obſervation 6 
upon Homer, which Macrobins has written, and ſeveral others Hej A 
have ſince fallen into: They ſay he was ſo great a fataliſt, as 


not fo much as to name the word Fortene in all his works, b 
but conſtantly Fate inſtead of it. This remaik ſeems cutious — 
enough, and indeed does agree with the general tenor and be 
doctrine of this Poet; but unluckily it is not true, the word F- 
which they have proſcribed being imply'd in the original of ur 
this 5. 430. Ota TUX,n. | | ie 


"I was ih 


* 


* 
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'Twas Neptune's charge his courſers to unbrace, 
And fix the car on its immortal baſe ; 

There ſtood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, | 
Till with a ſnowy veil he ſcreen'd the blaze. 


o He, whoſe all-conſcious eyes the world behold, 


Th' eternal Thunderer, fate thron'd in gold. 
High heav'n the footſtool of his feet he makes, 


And wide beneath him, all Olympus ſhakes. 
Trembling afar th' offending pow'rs appear'd, 


rr5 Confus'd and filent, for his frown they fear'd. 


He ſaw their ſoul, and thus his word imparts; 
Pallas and Juno! ſay, why heave your hearts? 
Soon was your battel o'er: Proud Troy retir'd 
Before your face, and in your wrath expir'd. 

But know, whoe'er almighty pow'r withſtand! 
Unmatch'd our force, unconquer'd is our hand: 
Who ſhall the Sov'reign of the ſkies controul? 
Not all the Gods that crown the ſtarry pole. 
Your hearts ſhall tremble, if our arms we take, 


oy And each immortal nerve with horror ſhake. 


v. 547. And fix the car on its immortal baſe.) It is remark'd 
by Ex/tathin: that the word Bayt fignifies not only alters, but 
pedeſtals or baſes, of ſtatues, 2 I think our language will 
bear this literally, tho* M. Dacier durſt not venture it in the 
French. The ſolemnity with which this chariot of Jupiter is ſer 
up, by the hands of a God, and cover'd with a fine veil, makes 
it eaſy enough to imagine that this diſtinction alſo might be 
lbewa it. For 


3 
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For thus I ſpeak, and what I ſpeak ſhall fand; 
What pow'r ſoc'er provokes our lifted hand, 
On this our hill no more-ſhall hold his place, 
Cut off, and exil'd from th' zthereal race: 


570 Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom, 


But feaſt their ſouls on ions woes to come. 


v. 570. Juno and Pallas.] In the beginning of this book 
June was ſilent, and Minerva reply'd: Here, ſays Euftathius, 
Homer makes Juno reply with great propriety to both their cha- 
raters, Minerva reſents the uſage of Fupiter, but the reve- 
rence ſhe bears to her father, and her King, keeps her filent; 
ſhe has not leſs anger than June, but more reaſon. Miner- 
vs there ſpoke with all the ſubmiſſion and deference that was 
owing from a child to a father, or from a ſubje& to a King; 
but Juno is more free with her husband, ſhe is angry, and lets 
him know it by the firſt word ſhe utters. 

Juno here repeats the ſame words which had been us'd by 
Minerva to Fupiter near the beginning of this book What is 
there utter'd by wiſdom herſelf, and approv'd by him, is here 
ſpoken by a Goddeſs who (as Homer tells us at this very time) 


imprudently manifeſted her paſſion, and whom Fupiter anſwers” 


with anger. To deal fairly, I cannot defend this ia my Au- 
thor, any more than ſome other of his repetitions; as when 
Ajax in the fifteenth Iliad, V. 668, uſes the ſame ſpeech word 
for word to encourage the Greeks, which Agamemnon had made 
in the fifth, V. 653. 1 think it equally an extreme, to vindi- 
cate all the repetitions of Homer, and ro excuſe none, How- 
ever Euſtatbius very ingeniouſly excuſes this, by ſaying that the 
ſame ſpeerhes become entirely different by the different man- 
ner of introducing them. Minerva addrel(s'd herſelf to Fupiter 
with words full of reſpect, but Funo with terms of reſentment, 
This, ſays he, ſhews the effect of opening our ſpeeches with 
art: It prejudices the audience in our favour, and makes us 
ſpeak to friends; whereas the auditor . naturally denies that 
a 


vour, which the Orator does not ſeem to ask; fo that what. 


be delivers, tho” it has equal merit, labours under this diſad- 
vautige, that his judges ate h's enemies. 
Tho, 


* 
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Tho' ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 

The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath repreſt, 

But Juno, impotent of rage, replies. 

75 What haſt thou ſaid, Oh tyrant of the ſkies! 

Strength and Omnipotence inveſt thy throne; 

Tis thine to puniſh; ours to grieve alone. 

For Greece we grieve, abandon'd by her fate 
ok To drink the dregs of thy unmeaſur'd hate: 
a> o From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 
u; With arms unaiding ſee our Argives flainz © 
„et grant our counſels ftill their breaſts may move, 
5: W Leſtall ſhould periſh in the rage of Jove. | | 
The Goddeſs thus: and thus the God replies 
Who ſwells the clouds, and blackens all the-ſkies; 
e) The morning ſun, awak'd by loud alarms, 
"* WI Shall ſee th' almighty Thunderer in arms. 
n What heaps of Argives then ſhall load the plain, 
de WW Thoſe radiant eyes ſhall view, and view in vain. 
w- Wo Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe the rage of fight, 
u- The navy flaming, and thy Greeks * flight, 
nn 
12t us the outlines of his piece, which he is to fill up in the 
lat greſs of the poem. This is ſo far from cloying the reader's 
d- Wl *ppetite, that it raiſes u, and makes him defizous to fee the 


picture drawn in its full length. w— 
Evin 


* 


610A martial council near the nayy-walls: 
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Ev n till the day, when certain fates ordain 
That ſtern Achilles (his Patroclus lain) 

Shall riſe in vengeance, and lay waſte the plain. 
59For ſuch is Fate, nor can'ſt thou turn its courſe 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 

Fly, if thou wilt, to earth's remoteſt bound, 
Where on her utmoſt verge the ſeas reſound; 
Where curs d Iapetus and Saturn dwell, | 

600 Faſt by the brink, within the ſteams of hell: 
No ſun e er gilds the gloomy horrors there, 
No chcartul gales refreſh the lazy air: 


There arm once more, the bold Titanian bande 1 


And arm in vain, for what I will, thall ſtand. 
605 Now deep in Ocean ſunk the lamp of light, 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night: - - 


The conqu'ring Trojans mourn his beams decay d; 


The Greeks rejoicing bleſs the friendly ſhade. 
The victors keep-the field; and Hector calls 


Theſe to Scamander's bank apart he led, 
Where thinly ſcatter'd lay the heaps of dead. 


Th aſembled'Ghief;, deſcending on the ground, | 
"Attend his order, and their Prince ſurround, 


615A maſly ſpear he bore of mighty ſtrength, _ 
Of full ten cubits was the lance's length; The 


* 


III. 


* . 
— 
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M 


The point was braſs, refulgent to behold, 
Fix d to the wood with circling rings of gold: 8 
The noble Hector on this lance reclin'd, a 

o And bending forward, thus reveal'd his mind. 

Ve valiant Trojans, with attention hear! 
Ye Dardan bands, and gen rous Aids give er? 
This day, we hop'd; would wrap in conqu' ring flame 
Greece with her ſhips, and crown our toils with fame: 

i But datkneſs now, to ſave the cowards, falls, 
And guards them trembling in their weden walls. 
Obey the night, and uſe her peaceful hours, 
Our ſteeds to forage, and tefreſk out poë—²⁹i ss. 
Strait from the town be ſheep and oxen ſought, 


o And ſtrength' ning bread, ahd gen rus * 


Wide o'er the field, high-blazing to the bp, © 

Let num'rous fires the abſent ſun fapyly;'s 75-1 £ 

The flaming piles with plexiteous fuel Miſa odT 

Till the brignt moin her purple beam diſplays 507 
Leſt in the ſilence and the ſhades of night, 

Greecs on her ſable ſhips anempr her flight, > — 


J. Caf. 1. 848 Trojans, Ke] Kufa, 0 Res i 
Heor, here ſara the like a oldies; He beg rs 4 ſpear, not 
ſceptre in his he harangues, [1 i dier, but like 4 
vigor; he ſecms 10 be. too much leaſed with himlelf, and 
in this vein of felf-Aatiery, he : promilcs a compleat conqueſt 
over the Greeks, N 

ot 


# - 


Not unmoleſted let the wretches gain 


Their lofty decks, or ſafely cleave the main; For Ti 
Some hoſtile wound let every dart beſtow, Our e 
640 Some laſting token of the Phrygian foe, bat 6 
| Wounds, that long hence may aſk their ſpouſes Gare, eat 
And warn their children from a Trejan war. And t 
Now thro” the circuit of our Jian wall, aps 
Let ſacred: heralds ſound the ſolemn call; 

645 To bid the Sires-with hoary honours crown'd, Tom 
And beardleſs youths, our battlements ſurround. mw 
Firm be the guard, while diſtant lie our pow'rs, With 
And let the matrons hang with lights the tow 'r: __ 
Leſt under covert of the midnight ſhade, , ay 
650. Th inſidious foe the naked town invade," OY 

. Suffice, to night, theſe orders to obey; £4 | 
A nobler charge ſhallrowze the dawning day: - Like 
The Gods, I truſt, ſhall give to dere hand. 5 
From theſe deteſted foes to free the- land, = 


5. 643; And let the matrons,) 1 have been more obſervant ' W Shou 
of the decorum of this line than my Author himſelf, He calls 
the women ©x2uTLIEN;, an epithet of ſcandalous import, upon Each 
which Porphyry and the Greek Scholiaft have ſaid but too much. 
T know no man that has yet had the impudence to tranſlate And 
that remark, in regard of which it is politeneſs to imirate the . 
' Barbarians, and ſiy; Gramm eff, non legimr. For my 1 at (| 
leave it as a motive to ſome very curious perſons of both 


ſexes to ſtudy the Greek language, Witt 


Who 


* 
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Who plow'd, with fates averſe, the wat'ry way; 


For Trojan vultures a predeſtin d prey. 

Our common ſafety muſt be now the care; 

But ſoon as morning paints the fields of air, 
Sheath'd in bright arms let ev'ry'troop engage, 


And the fir'd fleet behold the battel rage. 


Then, then ſhall Hector and Tydides prove, 

Whoſe fates are heavieſt in the ſcale of Jove. 

To morrow's light (oh haſte the glorious morn !) 
Shall ſee his bloody ſpoils in triumph born, 


With this keen jav'lin ſhall his breaſt be gor'd, 


And proſtrate, heroes bleed around their lord. 

Certain as this! oh might my days endure, 

From age inglorious, and black death ſecure; 

So might my life and glory know no bound, 

Like Pallas worſhip'd, like the Sun renown'd'! 

As the next dawn, the laſt they ſhall enjoy, 

Shall cruſh the Greeks, and end the woes of Troy. 
The leader ſpoke. From all his hoſts around 

Shouts of applauſe along the ſhores reſound. 

Each from the yoke the ſmoaking ſteeds unty d, 

And fix 4'their headfſtalls to his chariot-ſide. 

Fat ſheep and oxen: from the town are led,” 


With gen'rous wine, and all- ſuſtaining bread, * $ 
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Full hecatombs lay barning on thet here:: A 
680 The winds to heav n tire curling vapouti bore - I An 


Ungrateful off ring to th immortal powers: O's 
Whoſe wrath hung heavy 0jer-the Zrojan'tow'rs; An 

Nor priam nor his ſony obtain d their: grace Th 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. Afi 
685 The troops exulting ſate im order round, Th 
And beaming fires illumin d all the ground.” © Eye 

As when the Moon; refulgent lamp of night; 80! 
O' er heav'ns clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light, 0 Anc 
When not a breath diſtunds.thie deep ſerene, ' The 
690 And not a,cloud'o'ercaſts:theſolemtiſcene; Gle 
| 1 | Att 


V. 679. Full hecatombs, &.] The fix lines that follow be- And 
ing a tranſlation of four in the original; are added from the 
aurhority of Plate in Mr, Barnes his edition: That author cites 1. 
them in his ſecond Aera. There is no doubt of their be- Gras: 
ing genuine, but the queſtion is oply whether they are rightly W the G 
placed here? I ſhall not pretend to decide upon a point which W army 
will doubtleſs be the ſpeculation of future Ctiricks. 26.64 

* 687. As when tht moon, &c.] This compariſon is infe- ¶ leade 
rior to none in Homer; It is the moſt beautiful night piece ¶ ve m 
that can be found in poetry. He preſents you with a proſpet I ſuppl 
of the heavens, the ſeas, and the earth: Phe ſtars ſhine, the ¶ piece 
air is ſerene, the world enligiicued, and the moon mounted I Troja; 
in glory! Enftathius remarks that o does not ſigniſy the ¶ to be 
moon at full, for then the light of the ſtars ig diminiſi d ot I the a 
loſt im the e Am; v of the moon. And —— cor- Th 
rect tliè word paenly, to. part v{cy, f0rogme. hut this ctiti- of a 
ciſm ts forced) and 1 2 25 W ric e 8888 may not MF /-n, i 
be ſaid to be bright, tho! it is not in the fil. A Poet is not I in (a) 
obliged to ſpeak with the exactneſs of Philoſophy, but with the ¶ not b 
liberty of . ie Dutt 00108 41.0% UH 

Around there 


* 


* 
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Around her throne the vivid planets roll, uk 
And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O'er'the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 
And tip with ſilver ev'ry mountain's head - 


Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpe@ riſe, . 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies: © © | ©, 


The conſcious ſwains, rej oicing in the ſight, 4 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaae, 


o And lighten glimm'ring æant has with their rays: N 


The long reflexions of the diſtant fires 


7 41 1 


 / 


Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires. 


A thouſand piles the duſky horrors gild, 
And ſhoot a ſhady luſtre o'er the field. 


Full 


* 10 4 b 
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V. 703. A thouſand piles] Hemer in his catalogue of the 
Grecian ſhips, tho? he does not recount exprefily the number of 
the Greeks, has given ſome hints from whence the ſum of their 
atmy may be collected. But in the ſame book here he gives 
an account of the Trojan army, and relates the names of the 
leaders and nations of the auxiliaries, he ſays nothing by whicly 
we may infer the number of the army of the beſieged. To 
ſupply therefore that omiſhon, he has taken occaſion by this 
piece of poetical arithmetick, to inform his reader, that the 
Trojan army amounted to 50000. That the aſſiſtant nations are 
to be included herein, appears from what Delen ſays in J. x. that 
the auxiliaries were encamped that night with the Trojans. -- +* 

| This paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon a miſtake 
of a modern witer, and another of my on. The Abbe Tera 
ſm, in a late treatiſe againſt Homer, is under a grievous error; 
in ſaying that all the forces of Troy and the auxiliaries cau- 
not be reaſonably ſuppos' d from Homer to be above ten thou- 
ſand men. He, had entirely overlook'd this place, which ſays 


there werengrhoyfiyd fires, and fifty men at each of them. 


NaN 


See 
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70]; Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 
Whoſe umber'd arms, by fits, thick flaſhes ſend. 
Loud neigh the courſers o'er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the riſing morn. 


See my obſervations on the ſecond book, where theſe fires by 
a ſlip of my memory are called funeral piles: 1 ſhould be glad 
it were the greateſt excor I have committed in theſe notes. 

V. 707, The ceurſers o'er their heaps of corn.] 1 durſt not take 
the ſame liberty with M. Dacier, who has omitted this ciccutn- 
ſtance, and does not mention the horſes at all. In the fol - 
lowing line, the laſt of the book, Homer has given to the 
Morning the epithet fair-/phear*d or bright-throned, idee nw. 1 
have already taken notice in the preface of the method of 
tranſlating the epithets of Homer, and muſt add bete, that it 
is often only the uncertainty the moderns lie under, of the 
true genuine ſignification of an ancient word, which cauſes 
the many various conftrutions of it. So that it is probable 
the Author's own words, at the time he uſed them, never meant 
half ſo many things as we tranſlate them into. Madam Os. 

cier generally obſerves one practice as to theſe throughout her 
verſion: She renders almoſt every ſuch epithet in Greek by two 
or three in French, from a fear of loſing the leaſt part of its 
ſignificance. This perhaps may be excuſable in proſe ; tho 
at beſt it makes the whole much more verboſe and tedious, 
aud is rather like writing a dictionaty than rendring an Au. 
thor: But in verſe, every reader knows ſuch à redoubling of 
_ epithets would not be tolerable, A Poet has therefore only 
to chuſe that, which-moſt agrees with the tenor and main intent 
of the particular paſſage, or with the genius of poetry itſelf. 
It is plain that too ſcrupulous an adherence to many of 
theſe, gives the ttanſlation an exotic, pedaptic, and whimlical 
air, which-is not to be imagined the original ever had, To 
call a hero the great arrificer ef flight, the ſwift of foot, or the 
horſe-tamer, theſe give us ideas of little peculiarities, when in 
the Autho!'s time they were epithets uſed only in general to 
ſignify alacrity, | agility, and vigor, A common reader would 
imagine from thelc ſervile verſions, that Diamed and Achille 
| were foot-racers; and Hector a horſe-courſer, rather than that 
any of them were hetoes A man ſhall be call'd a faithful 
tranſlator for rendting wi#4c Wau; in Engliſh, ſwift footed ; but 
laugh'd at if he mould tranſlate our Engliſh word dext' rows iu- 
4 to any other language, 7:gbt-handed, | 


dhe 


